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Editor  &  Publisher 


What  kind  of  newspaper  do  working  wives  need? 


It's  a  busy  breakfast  for  the  working  wife.  Food 
to  fix.  Husband  to  hustle  off  to  the  office.  Dress. 
Be  at  her  desk  by  9. 

Working  wives  have  neither  time  nor  energy  to 
sift  through  page  after  page  of  unrelated  facts  to 
be  well  informed. 

They  need  a  newspaper  that  explains.  Clarifies. 
Illuminates.  A  paper  that  puts  news  events  into 
sharper  focus  through  more  alert  editing,  clearer, 
more  meaningful  writing. 

That’s  the  kind  of  newspaper  we  publish  every 


day  here  at  the  Sun -Times.  A  newspaper  that  pre¬ 
sents  significant  news  in  an  organized  way  for  to¬ 
day’s  busy  people. 

Evidently,  a  lot  of  Chicago  people  like  what 
we’re  doing.  They’re  making  the  Sun -Times  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  in  town.* 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


NEW  TYPE  COLOR  UNIT  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE 
BETTER  NEWSPAPER  MULTI-COLOR  PRINTING 


Adjustable  and  adaptable  for  fine  quality  direct  zinc  printing 
or  from  chrome-plated  stereo  plates.  Color  registration  assured 
without  the  use  of  special  color  registering  equipment  or  com¬ 
pensators.  Uniform  printing  at  all  press  speeds — ease  of  adjust¬ 
ment  —  cylinders  spaced  for  convenient  plating.  Inquiries 
invited  regarding  this  unusual  newspaper  Multi-Color  press. 


(SCHEMATIC  DRAWING  OE  SCOTT  4C0L0R  UNIT 

A.  Single  impression  cylinder;  B.  Four,  color  plate  cylinders;  C.  Ink  distributor  to  cylinders; 
D.  Vertical  drive  shaft  to  4-color  unit;  E.  Reversing  drive  box. 


NEW  IN  CONCEPT 


NEW  IN  OPERATION 


Photo  taken  in  pressroom 
of  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  •  Piainlitid.  N.  J. 
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National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  li  Ormibaa— Naw  York,  San  Franciico.  Lot  Antalat, 
Chicago,  Datrolt,  Atlanta,  Phlladalphia  a  Circulation  Figurat:  ABC  Publithar’t  Statamant  3/31/63 


DYNAMIC 

BALTIMORE 


Why  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  highways  being  built  in  the  Baltimore  area? 
Simple!  Each  day  enough  miles  are  driven  in  this  area  to  circle  the  earth  480 
times.  That’s  a  lot  of  travel  ,  .  ,  but  what  it  means  is  that  the  Baltimore  area  is 
humming  with  activity.  Business  is  good  in  Baltimore,  and  Baltimore  is  growing 
because  of  it.  ■  The  newly  opened  Baltimore  Beltway,  for  example,  that  skirts  the 
city  and  surrounding  areas  connecting  major  highway  systems  and  metropolitan 
traffic  arteries,  is  expected  to  bring  an  estimated  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  and  expanded  industry  to  this  ever-growing  market.  ■  In  approximately  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (402,000  daily  and  329,0(X) 
Sunday)— more  than  75%  home  delivered.  That’s  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising 
linage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 


"Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun” 
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Tim  Sheetz  chalks  up 

another  victory 


Tim  Sheetz  is  a  happy  man.  He’s  standing  squarely  in 
front  of  one  of  America’s  most  monotonous  success 
records.  For  24  successive  years,  as  executive  director 
of  the  United  Communities  Fund*,  he  has  seen  that 
effort  successfully  achieve  its  annual  goal. 

No  other  major  American  city  can  match  that  24-year 
record  of  success  in  raising  funds  for  its  charity  and 
welfare  programs. 

A  few  months  back  Tim  made  a  talk  in  a  mid-western 
city.  He  said:  “Certainly  we  could  not  have  won  suc¬ 
cess  for  so  many  years-on-end  without  the  very  real 
help  our  newspapers  have  given.  People  understand 
our  programs,  understand  the  needs  —  and  give  -- 
because  The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  have 
provided  such  excellent  interpretation.  And  dozens 
of  newspaper  people  are  always  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  key  workers  year  after  year.’’ 

We’ve  worked  the  way  we  have  because  we  believe 
newspapers  must  be  good  citizens. 


•  The  United  Communities  Fund  serves  not  only  Norfolk  but 
also  Virginia  Beach  and  the  eastern  half  of  Chesapeake. 

THE  VIR6IHIAH-PIL0T 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


and  (wfttng;  lS4j63l  -  Svoday 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

29-Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Prontotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wiie, 
29-Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associatioi^-, 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

29-Oct.  4. — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

OCTOBER 

1—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  Conference,  Hotel  C  mmodone 
New  York. 

2- 5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5-6 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Rapid  City, 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermuda 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syra- 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk, 

Va. 

7- IB — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 

seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Uai-  | 
varsity.  New  York. 

10-12— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotoli^ll 
Harrisburg. 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagarsh 
Maryland. 

13-15— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Battery  Park  HotiL< 
Asheville,  N.C. 

13-15— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nationwide  Inn,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

13-15 — Eastern  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Haddoa- 
field,  N.  J. 

13— 19 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

14 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaia  Hotsk( 
Boston. 

15 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotak^ 
Boston. 

15-18— Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Show,  Automotive  Building,  Exhibition  Paii 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute,  Cherry  HI 
Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

18- 19 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fall  Sales  Confarenoifii 
Tides  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18-19 — National  Conference  of  DPI  Editors  and  Publishers.  Ambassaddei 
West  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hiltoa 
Hotel,  Portland. 

18-19 — Northwest  Dally  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis., 

18- 20 — Ohio  Newspaperwomen's  Association.  Hotel  Secor,  Toledo. 

19 -  Tennessee  AP  News  Executives  Council,  Albert  Pick  Motel,  Nashvilla. 

20- 22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20- 22 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

21- Nov.  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

23- 24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 26 — National  Editorial  Association,  Clarldge  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

24- 26— B.  C.  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

25- 26— U  niversity  of  Idaho  Newspaper  Editors'  Conference,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

26-  Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  Bloomington. 

27- 29 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Shoraham 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

29- 30 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

3 1 -Nov.  2 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Winema  Motor  Hotel,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 


NOVEMBER 

6- 9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention.  Norfolk,  Va. 

7- 8 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 

of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

8- 9 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Majestic  Hotel, 

Hot  Springs. 

9 -  United  Press  International  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

9-10 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Greenwood. 
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He  records  the  drama  of  "an  old  soldier 


who  loves  France  too  much..." 


Don  Shannon,  Los  Angeles  Times  Paris  Bureau  Chief,  is  covering  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
stubborn  struggle  to  restore  France  to  a  position  of  leadership  among  European  nations. 
Shannon  reports:  "With  a  fuzzy  blueprint  of  Gallic  nuclear  power... this  audaciously  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  has  virtually  annihilated  opposition.  In  the  De  Gaulle  dictionary,  co-operation 
has  come  to  mean  agreement  with  De  Gaulle... Is  he  Louis  XIV. ..Napoleon. ..or  just  an  old 
soldier  who  loves  France  too  much  to  trust  it  to  the  French  ?" 

Don  Shannon  left  law  school  to  make  journalism  his  interest,  his  profession,  and  his 
hobby.  In  London,  Rio,  Washington,  his  knack  for  making  friends  has  brought  him  into 
warm  personal  contact  with  men  who  make  decisions  for  nations,  to  give  his  dispatches 
rich  dimension.  From  France,  he  shares  with  Times  readers  his  gift  for  putting  great 
personalities  in  focus  with  the  panorama  of  their  era.  His  dispatches  reflect  the  drama  of 
contemporary  history. 

Don  Shannon  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent,  ability 
and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  Nationally  by:  Creamer.  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 
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Reporter's  Reverie 

Today’s 


's  Text:  “Suspense  in  news  is  torture.” — ^John  Milton. 

Are  metropolitan  reporters  better  than  the  newsmen  who 
work  on  the  small  city  daily  and  weekly  newspapers?  TTk 
question  was  asked  and  given  an  unproved  answer  hy  Irving 
Leibowitz,  Indianapolis  Times  managing  editor,  in  his  column. 
He  reports  the  consensus  at  a  meeting  of  Indiana  etlitors  wu 
that  there  are  men  and  women  on  papers  in  small  towns  who 
are  better  writers  and  reporters — certainly  more  conscientioufr— 
than  many  newsmen  working  in  big  cities.  Dedicated  news¬ 
papermen  in  smaller  cities,  he  believes,  often  make  a  bigger 
contribution.  The  work  often  is  harder  in  a  smaller  community 
and  the  reporter  always  is  on  the  firing  line — always  within 
shouting  distance  of  his  readers.  “Some  of  this  small  town 
dedication,  responsibility,  accuracy  and  news  savvy  is  needed 
in  the  bigger  cities,”  writes  Mr.  Leibowitz.  “This  is  a  dimension 
more  important  than  craftsmanship.” 

Heed  Line  Tip 

Headline  kirkera 
Will  score  more  points. 

No  matter  how  they’re  versed. 

If  one  takes  note 
Of  this  short  quote: 

Heavy  lines  xet  read  first. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madistm) 

— Heady  heads:  “Stripper’s  Home  Stripped” — Seattle  Times; 
“Robin  Just  a  Robbin’  Hood  to  Them” — New  York  Daily  News; 
“Dogs,  Dogs.  Dogs,  Dogs,  Doggone  It!” — Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin;  “Big  Ben’s  Tick?  Tock  Of  Town” — Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News;  “U.S.  Seen  Resigned  To  Nhu  Role”— 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post;  “1,  2,  3,  4  and  5!  American  Quints 
Born;  ‘Shocked’  Father’s  Story” — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner;  “Initial  Report:  Quads  A,  B,  C  And  D  Are  A-OK” 
— Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner;  “Food  Editors  Find 
Great  Waist-land” — Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
“It’s  Not  Easel  To  Paint  This  Way” — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Justifiable  Homicide 

That  news  man  should  be  killed  if  he  is  killable 
Who  needleesly  will  use  a  polysyllable. 

^Tom  Pease 


SERVED  BY  THE 

FENTRESS  GROUP 


Over  400,000  Readers  in  Three  Key 
Texas  Areas 

Three-iii-one  with  a  :«aviii^  of  9«*  per  line — 
thaUs  your  ea^ieiist,  nio8t  erononiieal  way  to 
buy  a  prosperous  chunk  of  the  expaiulin^ 
Texas  E<*ononiv. 


ONE  ORDER 


ONE  BILL  •  ONE  CHECK 


— Small  World  Dept. :  Damon  Kerby,  veteran  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  staff,  and  his  brother,  Phil 
Kerby,  editor  of  the  magazine  Frontier,  Los  Angeles,  and 
their  families  were  both  shocked  and  overjoyed  when  they 
bumped  into  each  other  entering  the  Palace  of  Governors  at 
the  Santa  Fe  Fiesta,  reports  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  .  .  . 
“Thom’s  Thumb”  is  the  title  of  Thomas  Wilkerson’s  column 
in  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  Alongside  the  title  is  a  one- 
column  photo  of  Mr.  Wilkerson  held  between  a  thumb  and 
forefinger;  one  section  of  the  column  is  called  “Thumb  Prints. 

.  .  .  The  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal  advises  readers:  “Not 
every  newspaper  article  is  printed  as  written.  Sometimes  printers 
and  proof-readers  have  their  own  idea.”  .  .  .  Richard  L.  Coe, 
drama  critic,  Washington  Post,  was  named  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  a  committee  that  is  to  advise  it  about  theatrical 
productions  to  be  sent  abroad  under  the  U.  S.  Cultural  Affairs 
program.  .  .  .  When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected  President, 
the  school  paper  of  the  London  School  of  Ekionomics,  which 
he  had  attended  briefly,  headlined  the  story:  “Old  Student’s 
Success.” 
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AUSTIN  AkiKRICAN-STATESMAN 
PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 
WACO  NEWS-TRIBUIE 
WACO  TIMB-HERALD 


For  full  particulars  contact: 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 

NaHenal  Represwitativts  Witti  Offices  In: 

•  New  Yerx  •  Atlanta  •  Minneapolis  •  Chicoflo  •  Dallas 
•  Detroit  #  Kansas  City  •  Son  Francisco 


more  power  with  H  ^  y  T 


2nd  largest  newspaper  coverage  in  N.Y. 


editorial 

E&P  Color  Awards 

'^His  is  the  seventh  year  that  E8cl’  has  given  awards  to  news|)a|>ers 
for  outstanding  reprotiiiction  of  color  advertising.  It  is  the  sixth 
year  that  we  have  given  awards  to  advertising  agencies  for  their 
creative  use  of  color  in  news|)aj>ers.  Jt  is  the  lilth  year  that  we  have 
honored  outstanding  retail  establishments  for  their  use  of  newspaper 
color. 

It  is  with  no  little  pride  that  we  |>oint  to  our  record  in  this  area. 
,Vnd  it  is  with  deep  appreciation  that  we  thank  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Representatives  for  their  cooperation  and 
assistance,  for  letting  us  work  closely  with  them  in  granting  these 
awards. 

Following  the  first  color  conference  organized  by  newspajXfr  rej> 
resentatives  in  Chicago  in  195(),  E&P  thought  that  a  color  contest 
among  newspa|>ers  would  not  only  help  to  improve  color  reproduction 
then  being  criticized  by  some  advertising  agents,  but  would  show’ 
these  agents  the  quality  is  better  than  they  believed  and  that  the 
uniformity  of  qtiality  is  pretty  doggone  gocnl. 

Our  hunch  has  proven  to  be  correct.  The  quality  of  entries  has 
improved  year  by  year  and  our  judges,  selected  from  the  agency  field, 
continue  to  be  amazed  at  not  only  the  quality  but  the  quantity  of 
color  advertising  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  No  set  of  judges 
could  look  over  more  than  3,000  entries  without  having  that  im¬ 
pression.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  E&P  entries  are  not  proofs 
but  actual  tear- pages. 

Our  awards  to  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies  were  created 
to  recognize  their  work  in  developing  the  campaigns  and  preparing 
the  layouts  and  art  work  best  suited  to  newspaper  color.  Here  again 
our  judges  have  been  impressed  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  prepared  by  other  agencies  in  other  areas. 

The  awards  to  retail  advertisers  should  have  been  the  first  on  our 
list.  After  all  it  was  the  retailers  of  this  country  that  pioneered  news¬ 
paper  color  and  hel|>ed  newspajjers  to  develop  it. 

We  like  to  think  E&P  has  made  a  modest  contribution  to  the  grow’th 
of  new’spaper  color  advertising  in  this  jieriod.  But  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  relationship  of  cause  aiul  effect  it  has  been  our 
reward  to  w'itness  the  success  of  newspapers  in  this  (omparatively  new 
linage  classification. 


Labor-Management  Session 

JUDGING  from  what  we  have  been  told  of  the  meeting  in  Santa 
Barbara  between  a  group  of  newspaper  publishers  anil  executives 
of  major  unions  in  the  newspajjer  field  it  was  considered  by  all  to 
be  a  successful  beginning  and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  others  to 
come.  If  an  understanding  “of  the  other  fellow’s  problems”  can  be 
achieved  so  that  both  lalnir  and  management  realize  it  is  to  their 
mutual  interest  to  keep  the  presses  rolling  and  to  settle  their  dif¬ 
ferences  without  costly  strikes,  the  newspaper  business  and  everyone  ' 

who  works  for  it  will  benefit. 

The  Human  Relations  Committee  which  has  worked  so  well  in 
the  steel  industry  has  been  suggested  as  a  pattern  for  a  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Institute  in  the  newspaper  business.  It  may  work  as  a  purely 
exploratory  and  advisory  organization.  But  it  should  be  remembereil 
the  newspajier  business  is  not  organized  either  at  the  management 
or  labor  level  as  is  the  steel  industry  and  therefore  nation-wide  or  j 

industi7-wide  bargaining  is  imjxissible.  Nevertheless,  labor  jjeace  is  ! 

essential  to  the  future  of  newspapers  and  the  leaders  of  management  ' 

and  labor  can  do  much  to  insure  it  by  a  continuing  exchange  of  in-  | 

fonnation  and  views. 

EDITOR 


tf’herean  ye  know  not  what  shoH  bt 
on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  ytmr  lifef  h 
is  even  a  vapour,  that  appearrth  for  t 
little  time,  and  then  vanishes  away^-. 
James,  IF;  14, 
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THE  TYRANT 

I  wa.s  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Kducation  in  Journalism.  I  heard 
the  (ii.scnssion  which  you  headlined: 
“News  Suppression  Examples  Debated.” 
{Se|it.  7). 

1  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  every  man 
was  choosing  his  words  with  care— care¬ 
fully  supi)ressing  his  true  sentiments.  I 
felt  the  real  issue  was  being  dodged. 

The  real  issue  is  the  tyranny  of  a  democ¬ 
racy.  We  never  mention  it.  Yet  examiners 
of  our  society  have  long  discussed  this 
tyranny.  This  discussion  is  always  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pages  of  books  not  generally 
read  by  the  general  circulation.  The  despot 
is  public  opinion.  Certainly  there  are  con¬ 
trols  in  our  society — and  no  editor  is  free 
from  the  control.  Public  opinion  doesn’t 
have  to  threaten  with  jail  or  noose  or 
chopping  block  to  control.  Democratic 
controls  are  tougher  to  evade  than  those 
by  any  two-legged  tyrant.  The  democratic 
controls  are  everywhere. 

They  were  there  in  Lincoln — in  this 
meeting  of  journalism  profs. 

Reef  Waldrep 

Macomb,  Ill. 


■WOULD  YOU  MARRY  ME,  HONEY? 

I'M  IN  A  HURRY— ANY  DAY  I'M  EXPECTING' 

Valtman,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
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NOT  SO  CRITICAL 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
lead  editorial  (Sept.  7)  based  on  my  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  current  Public  Relations  Journal. 

I  am  more  than  flattered  by  your  im¬ 
putation  of  wisdom  and  by  the  attention 
directed  to  my  piece.  But  the  presentation 
of  the  quotations  out  of  context  makes  me 
appear,  I  fear,  more  harshly  and  narrowly 
critical  of  the  broadcasting  medium  than 
I  really  am.  The  other  side  of  the  coin, 
as  my  article  was  careful  to  point  out,  was 
the  militant  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  public  in  the 
absence  of  newspapers.  Corollarily,  I  in¬ 
dicated  that,  had  the  Citizens  Newspaper 
Committee  been  in  a  position  to  achieve 
a  continuing  mass  saturation  of  the  air, 
it  might  ultimately  have  been  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  inherent  limitations  of  broad¬ 
casting  as  well  as  to  penetrate  the  bovine 
stupor  of  the  herd. 

Charles  L.  Markmann 

New  York, 
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Short  Takes 


Headlines : 

Child  Prodigy 
Dies  at  67 

— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 


E&P  Index 


Dead  Man  Stayed 
At  Vendome  Hotel 
Late  in  1960 

— Leadville  (Colo.)  Herald  Democrat 


Man  Jailed 
In  Surplus 
Food  Case 

— Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 


230  Freshmen  Due  tall  Term 
For  Lamar  College  Fo  Register 
— Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


Ex-meat  man  no 
back  in  business 

— Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 
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5  Good  reasons  for  the  trend  to 

Color  \J^King* 


Color  King  is  the  fastest  selling  web  offset  press  for  many  reasons.  Some  of  them 
are  shown  here,  but  in  a  nutshell,  Color  King’s  advanced  design,  simplified  con¬ 
trols,  and  rugged  construction  make  it  easier  and  less  expensive  to  operate  and 
maintain  than  any  press  its  size.  And  its  low  price  will  surprise  you.Q  Go  ahead 
and  investigate!  Nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  reliable  performance  and  high 
production  (to  18,000  per  hour)— such  accurate  web  control.  Color  King  has  accu¬ 
rate  lateral  and  circumferential  running  register  on  all  plate  cylinders— excellent 
ink  distribution  system. □  Commercial  business?  Possibilities  are  unlimited  with 
these  optional  features:  1/8  folder  for  broadsides  to  22  3/4  x  36;  double  parallel 
folder  for  5  1/2  x  8  1/2  booklets  (2-on);  ribbon  folder  for  special  book  size  signa¬ 
tures;  air  forrner;  paster  units;  cross  and  overhead  perforators.  □  To  learn  more 
about  Color  King  capabilities,  mail  the  coupon  today. 


AND  COMPETITIVELY  PRICED... 
AVAILABLE  IN  1  TO  8 
PERFECTING  UNITS! 


You  pay  no  more  for  Color  King  with  all  its  extra 
features  and  you  can  start  with  the  equipment  you 
need  now,  adding  printing  units  as  you  grow. 


YOU  GET  TRUE  ROLLING 
BEARERS  WITH 
COLOR  KING! 

Extras  like  bearers  are  standard  on  Color  King.  Only 
with  bearers  can  you  get  true  rolling,  more  productive 
presstime,  perfect  image  reproduction,  longer  plate 
life.  Bearers  provide  perfect  reference  points  for  fast, 
accurate  packing;  there’s  no  slipping  or  creeping. 


YOU  GET  PNEUMATIC  CONTROL 
FOR  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 
WITH  COLOR  KING! 

A  Fairchild  exclusive!  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
functions  on  Color  King  are  automatically  governed  by 
pneumatic  controls  (operations  usually  controlled  by 
hand  on  other  presses). 

YOU  GETAHEAVYOUTY 
PRECISION  JAW  TYPE 
FOLOER  WITH  COLOR  KIHG! 

This  heavy  duty  folder  produces  book  signature  accu* 
racy  with  creel  and  creeper  belt  delivery.  Both  half 
and  quarter  folds  are  standard.  There  are  individual 
pull  rolls  for  each  web.  Changing  from  single  to  mul* 
tiple  webs  is  done  with  easy  adjustment. 

YOU  GETTUITIOH-FREE 
TRAINING  WITH 
COLOR  KIHG! 

Fairchild  trains  your  pressmen  before  Color  King  is 
installed.  This  saves  paper,  ink  and  time  and  assures 
you  of  a  smooth  start-up  and  efficient,  low-cost  oper¬ 
ation.  The  training  is  flexible,  geared  to  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  experience  and  your  requirements. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES^  EASTCHESTER,  N.V.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORONTO. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  D«pt.  CK-17 
221  Fairchild  Avanua,  Plainviaw,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Coior  King 
Press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative 
call. 
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Open  those  doors  wider  for  the  SKILLionaire! 


Sales  zoom  in  department  stores  when 
our  SKILLionaire  arrives  on  the  scene. 

Like  ?  Well,  last  year  he  spent  at  a  rate 
that  exceeded  the  national  averape  by 
some  24%.  In  apparel  outlets  he  topped 
the  U.  S.  fipure  by  some  18*^.  In  food 
stores  it  was  10%. 

That’s  the  way  it  is,  in  and  around 
Rochester,  New  York.  This  is  the  home 
of  the  SKILLionaire,  a  skilled  worker 
in  one  of  the  area’s  many  precision  in¬ 
dustries. 

His  effective  buying  income  per  house¬ 
hold  is  a  healthy  $1800  plus  over  the 
national  average. 


Which  means?  The  SKILLionaire  is 
a  logical  target  for  your  sales  story.  Tell 
it  to  him  in  the  pages  of  his  local  news¬ 
papers,  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  You  won’t  find 
a  better  combination  for  reaching  into 
the  pocketbook  of  this  affluent  Upstate 
New  York  market. 

Oh,  yes,  you’ll  have  lots  of  company. 
Last  year  these  newspapers  together 
carried  a  total  of  54,507,219  lines.  But 
the  payoff  is  in  sales.  And  sales  zoom 
with  our  SKILLionaire. 

More  facts  on  this  bonus  market? 
.•\.sk  for  “Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.” 


Write:  General  Advertising  Manager, 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Rochester  14,  New  York. 


Rochester  Times-Union 

Bfmornit 


McmIxTs:  The  Canncll  C'.roup 

Rpprcsrnted  by  Gannett  Advertisinjt  Sales.  In< 
Now  York.  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia.  Ghicayi 
Syracuse,  Detroit 


Fiourre:  Derived  from  Siilen  Maiiagemeni’t 
"Sitrveii  of  Hulling  Poteer,  June  to,  t96it. 
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HEARST  WINS 

4  OUT  OF  5 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


That’s  how  the  Press  and  Union  League  Club  awards 
for  1963  went — there  were  five  first  awards,  and  four  of  them 
went  to  the  Examiner /News  Call  Bulletin — 


7  First  for  news  story — to  Pulitzer 
J.  Prize  winner  Ed  Montgomery  (and 
three  times  Press  Club  winner)  for  his 
exclusive  disclosure  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  $8  million  in  government  bonds 
from  a  vault  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  at  San  Francisco.  Ed’s  Examiner. 


2  First  for  sports  story — Ed  Muller’s 
account  of  the  Sonny  Liston  first- 
round  knockout  of  Floyd  Patterson. 


This  was  the  Examiner  boxing  writer’s 
fourth  Press  Club  win. 

3  First  for  feature  story — George 
Dusheck  and  Hubert  J.  Bernhard  of 
the  News  Call  Bulletin  for  their  series 
”A  Hard  Look  at  San  Francisco’s  Liquor 
Problem.” 

4  Tie  for  first  for  photo — Fred  Par- 
dini  of  the  Examiner  for  his  picture 
of  a  sports  car  crash  at  Laguna  Seca. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER/NEWS  CALL  BULLETIN 

Represented  by  Hearst  Advertishig  Sert  /ce  Inc. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  BIGGER  IN  THE  MARKET ! 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tinas-Union 
Albany  Knicfcarbockar  Naws 
Baltimore  Naws-Peat  and  Sunday  Amarican 
Boaton  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advartiaar 


Loa  Angelaa  Harald-Examinar 
New  York  Joumal-Amarican 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Liibt 
San  Frandaco  Eiaminer 


San  Frandaco  Neva  CaH  BnIMtin 
Saattia  Poat-IntaWiancer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magadna  Group 
Puck-Tba  Comic  Weakly 


The  New  York  Times  is  several  things 


in  our  office:  a  guide  to  fine  writing  and 
the  treatment  of  news,  a  lead  on  the 
stories  that  will  be  big  tomorrow,  and 
a  reliable  source  of  background  material 
on  the  big  stories  of  yesterday." 

Jim  Colegrove.  Managing  Editor,  The  New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 
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Union’s  Own  ‘Voice’ 


Makes 


Strike  in  Portland 

Publishers  Win  Point  in  Ruling 
By  NLRB  Examiner  on  Article 


Portland,  Ore. 

Members  of  the  Stereotypers’ 
Union  who  walked  off  their  jobs 
nearly  four  years  ago  were 
striking  for  a  “patently  unlaw¬ 
ful  contract,”  making  the  re¬ 
sultant  strike  illegal. 

Such  is  the  ruling  announced 
here  Sept.  24  by  a  trial  ex¬ 
aminer  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  another 
round  of  the  labor  dispute  in¬ 
volving  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

The  ruling  came  as  Martin  S. 
Bennett,  trial  examiner,  passed 
►  on  a  magazine  article  written 
by  a  member  of  the  Portland 
local  of  the  Electrotypers’  and 
Stereotypers’  union  in  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  national  magazine. 

James  A.  Thompson,  author 
of  the  article  in  the  December, 
1962,  issue  of  the  International 
Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers’ 
Union  Journal,  wrote  that  the 
strike  was  not  called  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  but  “to  uphold  the 
(unions’)  international  law  on 
working  conditions.” 

That  had  been  the  contention 
of  the  newspapers  from  outset 
of  strike  Nov.  10,  1959. 

Official  Scribe 

The  case,  growing  out  of  Mr. 
Bennett’s  original  ruling,  had 
j  been  on  appeal  before  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  when 
it  was  remanded  to  the  NLRB 
examiner  at  the  request  of  the 
publishers  following  appearance 
of  the  Thompson  article.  The 
publishers  requested  admission 
of  the  magazine  article  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  labor  case. 

Mr.  Thompson  wrote:  “If  it 
were  not  for  certain  provisions 
of  working  conditions,  there 
would  have  been  no  strike.  To 
put  it  another  way,  there  would 
■  have  been  no  strike  if  certain 
working  conditions  had  not  been 
demanded.” 

The  Union  argued  that  the 
article  was  merely  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  one  individual’s  views. 
Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  ruling. 


wrote:  “Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Thompson  is  a  member  of  the 
local’s  executive  board,  the  un¬ 
ion’s  official  scribe;  chapel  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Journal ;  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  negotiating  commit¬ 
tee  who  attended  every  negotiat¬ 
ing  session.  Manifestly,  Thomp¬ 
son  is  strongly  qualified  and 
competent  to  make  an  admis¬ 
sion  binding  upon  respondents. 
...  I  find  that  Thompson  .  .  . 
may  bind  the  respondents.” 

'The  Thompson  article,  Mr. 
Bennett  said,  served  to  rein¬ 
force  his  original  finding  that 
the  strike  against  the  newspa¬ 
pers  was  “for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  contract  embodying 
within  its  four  corners  an  elabo¬ 
rate  closed  shop  hiring  system.” 


Chevrolet  is  bathing  itself  in  a 
newspaper  ROP  Color  Ocean 
this  year  to  introduce  its  1964 
models,  including  the  new  Chev- 
elle.  Jack  Izard,  the  division’s 
advertising  manager,  called  it 
“the  biggest  new  model  send- 
off  in  Chevrolet  history.” 

Ninety-six  A.M.  and  P.M. 
dailies  in  72  cities  carried  four 
consecutive  pages,  two  in  color 
and  two  in  black  and  white,  on 
Sept.  25  and  26.  In  another  86 
newspapers,  Campbell  -  Ewald, 
Detroit,  the  agency,  scheduled 
two  facing  pages,  one  in  color, 
the  other  in  black  and  white. 

The  complete  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  numbers  7,000,  receiving 
smaller  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Izard  said. 

The  week  before,  newspapers 
ran  teaser  ads  on  the  new  Chev- 
elle.  The  all-type  copy  specu¬ 
lated  on  why  it  was  being  intro¬ 
duced  and  answered  because  it 
was  in  between  the  Chevrolet 


Illegal 

Referring  to  the  stereotypers’ 
union  demands  for  inclusion  of 
union  by-laws  in  the  contract 
itself,  he  said,  “As  previously 
found,  (the  unions)  struck  for 
this  objective.  Thus,  they  un¬ 
questionably  struck  for  a  patent¬ 
ly  unlawful  contract,  which  was 
subject  to  future  change  under 
vague  conditions  not  specified 
therein  and  not  permitting  of  a 
precise  resolution  herein.” 

Violations  in  3  Areas 

He  ruled  that  the  union  had 
been  engaged  in  unfair  labor 
practices  in  three  areas  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  bargain  collectively  in 
good  faith,  by  demanding  con¬ 
tract  clauses  which  would  cause 
the  publishing  firms  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  employes,  and  by 
demanding  clauses  to  force  the 
publishers  to  hire  only  foremen 
who  are  union  members. 

The  1959  strike  of  the  stereo- 


and  the  Chewy  II  with  its  194- 
inch  length  and  115-inch  wheel 
base. 

Already  introduced  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  campaign  were  the  new 
Chevrolet  trucks.  Unusual  space 
units  were  employed,  with 
Campbell  -  Ewald  buying  two 
bottom  half-pages  of  79  news¬ 
papers  in  56  cities  to  line  up  the 
trucks  like  a  football  team  ready 
to  receive  a  kickoff.  These  were 
two  color  ads,  as  were  81-inch 
ads,  also  on  the  trucks,  in  60 
other  newspapers  in  another  56 
cities. 

The  Chevelle  was  introduced 
in  a  unique  way  on  Outdoor 
posters.  First  the  chassis  was 
pasted  up,  followed  by  other 
parts  of  the  car  in  teaser  fash¬ 
ion  until  the  complete  model 
was  shown.  A  list  of  160  news¬ 
papers  carries  follow-up  copy 
on  the  new  Chevelle,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  big  ROP  color 
splash. 


Chevy  Leaps  Into 
ROP  Color  Ocean 


typers  involved  about  56  work¬ 
men  but  their  picket  line  was 
honored  by  more  than  800  craft 
workers  who  left  their  jobs  on 
Nov.  10,  1959.  By  operating  to¬ 
gether,  utilizing  supervisory  em¬ 
ployes,  the  two  newspapers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  out  joint  edi¬ 
tions  from  the  first  day  of  the 
strike,  without  missing  a  day. 
The  then-separately  owned  pa¬ 
pers  lesumed  two-plant  opera¬ 
tions  in  April,  1960. 

Sale  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
to  the  Oregonian,  a  unit  of  the 
Samuel  1.  Newhouse  newspaper 
group,  two  years  ago  brought 
about  single  ownership  and  both 
are  now  produced  in  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  building.  The  Journal’s 
16  press  units  were  installed 
alongside  the  15-unit  Oregonian 
setup. 

The  Portland  Reporter,  strike- 
born  union  -  supported  tabloid, 
became  a  six-day  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  February,  1961,  is  still 
being  published. 

• 

SpectaColor  Ad 
Less  Than  Page 

Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  which 
ran  a  large  preprint  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  August,  is  now 
using  the  first  “newspaper  bill- 
lK)ard”  in  SpectaColor. 

The  replica  of  a  24-sheet  out¬ 
door  poster,  used  nationally  for 
Diet-Rite  Cola,  was  run  as  a 
1000-line,  full-color  ad  in  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times.  Specta¬ 
Color  is  a  technique  that  assures 
on-page  position. 

The  Louisville  Times  said  the 
Diet-Rite  Cola  ad  marked  the 
first  use  of  SpectaColor  in  less- 
than-a-full-page  unit  in  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
Editorial  copy  was  printed  on 
both  the  page  with  the  ad  and 
on  the  reverse  side. 

Royal  Crown  has  ordered  43,- 
826,113  Diet-Rite  preprints  from 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 
Louisville. 


ROP  Color 
Issue 

Winners  of  awards  in 
the  Seventh  Annual  ED* 
ITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
ROP  Color  Advertising 
Competition  —  Page  17. 
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Management 
Automation 
Views  Differ 

San  Francisco 

Divergent  views  on  the  effects 
of  automation  were  presented 
by  management  representatives 
addressing  the  Pacific  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  Conference  here 
last  week. 

The  results  could  be  a  greater 
crisis  than  that  provided  by  the 
civil  rights  issue,  said  Edward 
Landergren  Jr.,  recently  named 
industrial  relations  director  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

“If  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolution,  will  this  lead  to  an¬ 
archy  or  to  a  brave  new  world?” 
he  asked. 

In  this  statement  he  disagreed 
with  the  view  that  the  entry  of 
automation  at  the  present  time 
was  comparable  to  the  invention 
of  the  typesetting  machine  in 
the  19th  century. 

Job-Killer  View 

Automation  is  a  growing 
problem  that  is  killing  jobs 
faster  than  it  is  making  them, 
Mr.  Landergren  declared  after 
noting  that  he  was  taking  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  view  expressed  by 
Eugene  F.  Bitler. 

Mr.  Bitler,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  since  1935,  com¬ 
pared  automation’s  advent  to 
the  invention  of  the  typesetting 
machine  and  the  fear  then  ex¬ 
pressed  by  printers  that  jobs 
would  be  eliminated  in  every 
composing  room. 

“But,  overnight,”  he  said,  “the 
ability  of  a  newspaper  to 
broaden  its  coverage,  its  speed 
of  production  and  distribution 
brought  about  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  not  only  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  printers,  but  employes 
in  other  departments.  The  type¬ 
setting  machine  also  made  it 
possible  for  the  industry  to  pay 
higher  wages  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.” 

Despite  this  experience,  he 
commented,  unions  remain  wary 
as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
methods,  new  processes  or  new 
equipment  unless  management 
will  agree  that  employes  will 
not  lose  jobs  or  that  they  be 
trained  for  other  work  at  man¬ 
agement  expense. 

The  best  pension  plans  and  all 
the  security  clauses  in  the  world 
are  worthless  if  a  newspaper 
groes  broke,  the  association  man¬ 
ager  said. 

Difference  Seen 

The  trend  today  is  different, 
because  automation  “will  gobble 
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SMILES  REFLECT  success  of  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  as  Hans  Rosberg,  left,  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  general  chair¬ 
man;  Charles  Tingley,  ANPA  Research  Institute;  and  Howard  Fitisim- 
mons,  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  conference  president,  chat  in  San 
Francisco. 


up  jobs,”  Mr.  Landergren  said 
in  reply. 

The  unions  are  aware  of  this 
and  will  fight,  he  declared.  Man¬ 
agement  must  anticipate  union 
action  to  save  jobs  and  to  make 
certain  their  members  get  what 
jobs  are  available  after  auto¬ 
mation,  the  Tribune  executive 
warned. 

But  newspapers  must  adopt 
automation  if  they  are  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  business,  added  Mr. 
Landergren.  The  alternative  is 
no  jobs,  he  warned. 

And  the  unions  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  new  equipment 
until  the  publisher  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  gives  it  to  them,  he 
declared. 

Officers  Qiosen 

Charles  Gallagher,  Rogers  & 
McDonald,  Publishers,  was 
elected  Conference  president  to 
succeed  Howard  Fitzsimmons, 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald,  at  the  sessions  which 
attracted  more  than  700  regis¬ 
trants. 

William  Harris,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Charles  Wahlheim, 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  were 
elected  vicepresidents  of  the 
Southern  Division.  Fred  Moyer 
Sr.  is  secretary. 

Frank  Mack,  Victoria  Press, 
and  William  Fyfe,  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review,  were  elected 
Northwest  Division  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  Donald  Newhouse,  Port¬ 


Rucker  on  SIU  Faoulty 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Bryce  W.  Rucker,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
faculty,  has  joined  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  journalism 
staff  as  an  associate  professor. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  program  in  journalism. 


Thorold,  Ont. 

Brighter,  stronger  and  better 
newsprint  plus  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  in  operations  will  result 
early  next  year  at  the  Bale 
Comeau,  Quebec,  mill  of  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  J.  B. 
Jones,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  production,  told  a  meeting  of 
Chicago  Tribune  Company  di¬ 
rectors  recently. 

Advanced  processes  being  used 
in  both  pulp  and  paper  mills 
were  described  to  officials  of  the 
Tribune,  which  owns  Ontario 
Paper.  The  company  also  has 
a  mill  in  Thorold. 

Pilot  and  full  scale  mill  trials 
have  been  run  with  the  use  of 
sodium  bisulphite,  a  soluble  base 
process  for  making  newsprint, 
Mr.  Jones  said. 


L.A.  Times  Bureau 
Adds  ‘Larry’  Burd 

Washington 

Laurence  H.  Burd,  member  of  * 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  since  1942,  ha* 
been  appointed  to  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  Washington  staff, 
working  under  Robert  J.  Dono¬ 
van,  former  bureau  chief  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
takes  over  direction  of  the  Time* 
bureau  Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Burd  graduated  from 
Northwestern  Univer.sity  and 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1937  a*  a 
financial  reporter.  He  became  | 
a  city  desk  reporter  in  1939. 
He  has  been  the  White  Hou*e 
correspondent  since  1947.  He 
was  president  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1955-56. 

• 

Olmsted  to  HAS 

Detboit 

Richard  A.  Olmsted  has  joined 
the  Detroit  office  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  He  formerly 
was  with  The  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  in  New  York  and  Detroit 


costs  more  than  $1  per  point 
of  brightness  achieved,  while 
hydrosulphite,  which  has  been 
reduced  in  price,  brightens 
groundwood  for  65  cents  per 
point. 

Another  factor  wrhich  will 
greatly  improve  paper  appear¬ 
ance  is  development  of  centrifu¬ 
gal  cleaners  to  remove  grindw 
grit,  sand  and  other  impurities 
in  paper  sheets  by  70  percent 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  paper  mak¬ 
ing  industry  as  a  whole  is  spend¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  on  re¬ 
search  to  develop  pulp  by  refin¬ 
ing  wood  chips,  thus  effecting 
a  large  saving  in  labor. 

Most  mills  have  abandoned 
the  process  of  cooking  the  sul¬ 
phite  chips,  then  completing  the 
pulping  by  mechanical  action  in 


Brighter,  Stronger 
Newsprint  In  1964 


land  Oregonian  and  Journal,  is 
secretary. 

Hans  Rosberg,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  and  Noel 
Duncan,  Oakland  Tribune,  were 
elected  Central  Division  vice- 
presidents  with  Edward  J. 
Maggi,  San  Francisco,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Next  year’s  conference  will 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  Production 
Management  Conference  June 
8-11.  Exhibits  will  be  in  charge 
of  Westprint,  an  annual  graphic 
arts  show. 


Economies  will  be  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  converting  to  the  s(^ium 
base  at  a  cost  of  $360,000,  while 
an  additional  digester  would  be 
needed  if  the  mill  were  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  less  efficient  calcium 
base  process,  Mr.  Jones  ex¬ 
plained.  The  digester’s  cost 
would  be  $710,000. 

Other  savings  include  a  new 
method  of  bleaching  ground- 
wood,  which  is  wood  pulp  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  revolv¬ 
ing  grindstones.  Groundwood  is 
brightened  and  whitened  by  the 
use  of  two  chemicals  —  peroxide 
and  hydrosulphite.  Peroxide 


refiners,  Mr.  Jones  said. 

Although  the  yield  was  higher 
compared  to  the  regular  proces*, 
the  mills  found  it  difficult  to 
produce  a  uniform  pulp  without 
splinters  and  at  the  same  time 
run  off  a  smooth  newsprint 
sheet. 

This  high  yield  calcium  acid 
sulphite  process  had  been  hailed 
as  the  answer  to  cheaper  news¬ 
print,  he  said,  and  a  number  of 
companies  spent  a  “million  dol¬ 
lars  or  so  installing  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.” 

Only  a  few  mills  are  now  us¬ 
ing  the  process. 
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THE  AUTHOR  MEETS  THE  BOOK — Former  President  Eisenhower  in¬ 
spects  one  of  the  first  copies  of  his  book,  "Mandate  For  Change,"  in 
a  Doubleday  &  Co.  printing  plant  in  Virginia. 


Sunday  Herald  Tribune 
Changes  to  Arty  Format 


An  “arty”  Sunday  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  Sept.  29.  It  will  be  an 
entirely  changed  format,  except 
for  standard-size  newspaper 
page. 

The  design  for  the  Sunday 
paper  has  been  in  the  planning 
.stage  for  more  than  18  months 
under  the  direction  of  Sunday 
Editor  Joseph  Carter. 

Photographs  will  be  giant- 
size  on  the  front  page  of  each 
of  the  main  sections  of  the 
paper,  as  well  as  on  the  new 
book  and  magazine  sections.  Each 
l)age  of  the  Sunday  paper  is  de¬ 
signed  by  Peter  R.  Palazzo,  Sun¬ 
day  art  director,  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  reader  interest  in  the 
paper’s  news,  commentary  and 
features. 

James  Bellows,  editor,  has  di¬ 
rected  that  a  minimum  of  two 
full  columns  of  editorial  matter 
is  to  appear  on  each  page. 

An  expanded  four-color  gra¬ 
vure-processed  magazine.  New 
York~The  Sunday  HeraUi  Trib¬ 
une  Magazine,  will  make  its  de- 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


but  with  an  80-page  issue.  In 
addition  to  a  variety  of  general 
features,  it  contains  lively  arts 
coverage,  radio  and  television 
schedules  (formerly  in  a  digest 
magazine)  and  week-long  list¬ 
ings  of  around-the-town  New 
York  events.  Noted  authors, 
such  as  Rona  Jalfe  and  Ian 
Fleming,  will  contribute  to  the 
magazine.  There  will  be  regular 
features  by  members  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  staff.  Sheldon 
Zalaznick  is  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  said: 
“This  is  a  New  York  magazine 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
— a  magazine  about  the  entire 
New  York  metropolitan  area, 
and  about  the  myriad  things  to 
do  and  see  here.  It’s  bright, 
sophisticated,  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  people  who  live  and  work 
in  New  York,  and  to  all  the 
people  who  care  about  New 
York.  It  is  an  entirely  fresh 
concept  in  magazine  publishing 
and  one  designed  to  provide 

for  September  28,  1963 


Eisenhower  Memoirs 
Go  to  Newspapers 


Newspapers  won  a  major  vic¬ 
tory  over  national  magazines  by 
outbidding  them  for  publication 
of  a  24-installment  series  from 
“.Mandate  for  Change,”  the  first 
of  two  volumes  of  “The  White 
House  Years,”  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Suggested  serialization  release 
is  for  Oct.  13  and  daily  install¬ 
ments  thereafter.  The  newspaper 
serialization  of  35,000  words  is 
being  handled  by  the  Doubleday 
Syndicate.  The  l)ook  will  lie  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  7  by  Doubleday  & 
Co.  and  will  have  in  excess  of 
200  (K)0  words.  The  .second  vol¬ 
ume  of  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  his  life  and 
work  in  the  White  House  will 
be  published  in  the  autumn  of 
19(54  or  in  early  1965. 

•Make  Own  Excerpts 

“Mandate  for  Change”  covers 
the  years  1953-56.  Each  sub¬ 
scribing  newspaper  has  an  op¬ 
tion  to  make  its  own  excerpts 
from  the  book.  For  example,  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  one  of  the 
subscribing  newspapers,  prob¬ 
ably  would  want  to  use  parts 
that  deal  with  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  visits  there  in  his  wife’s 


home  city  and  his  hospitalization 
there. 

A  serialization  of  the  book  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Double¬ 
day  Syndicate  by  John  Grider, 
a  former  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times,  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize-winning  editorial 
writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  and  a  member  of  the 
Eisenhower  staff  during  the  first 
Presidential  campaign. 

Newspaper  editors,  eager  to 
give  their  readers  the  inside 
.story  of  the  Eisenhower  Admin¬ 
istration,  outbid  all  the  major 
magazines  and  gained  exclusive 
pre-publication  rights. 

Editors  Help  .Sell 

Theodore  W.  Macri  of  the 
Doubleday  Syndicate  said  Mar¬ 
tin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  was  so 
eager  to  see  newspapers  obtain 
the  story  he  called  other  editors 
and  helped  make  sales  in  other 
cities.  Other  enthusiastic  editors 
helping  run  up  the  bid  for  news¬ 
papers  included  L.  L.  Winship 
and  Otto  Zausmer  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  William  B.  Dick- 

{Continued  on  page  110) 


pleasure  and  continual  reader 
service  throughout  the  week.” 

A  monotone  gravure-processed 
literary  magazine.  Book  Week, 
made  its  debut  Sept.  15.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  carried  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Book  Week  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner, 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in- 
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Artist's  Mockup  of  Page  One. 


chief  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  said:  “We 
think  our  new  Sunday  paper  is 
good,  logical  and  right,  but  the 
final  answer  will  not  be  ours. 
The  public,  as  always,  must  de¬ 
cide.” 

Charles  R.  Lawliss,  director 
of  promotion,  said  a  campaign 
involving  radio,  television  and 
other  media  is  underway  to 
attract  new  Sunday  readers, 
especially  those  who  may  not 
have  resumed  reading  a  Sunday 
paper  since  the  newspaper 
strike  early  this  year. 

• 

Eatons  Fete  Press 

Cleveland 

Members  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Akron  Chapters  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
were  guests  recently  at  the  farm 
home  of  Cyrus  W.  Eaton,  the 
industrialist,  and  Mrs.  Eaton. 
More  than  560  members  and 
their  families  had  a  picnic. 

• 

Teacher-Student 

Omaha 

Eldon  Coroch,  Omaha  World- 
Herald  reporter,  resigned  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Washington 
at  Seattle  to  teach  journalism 
and  to  do  graduate  work. 
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Freedom  Must  Advertise 


By  Tom  Dillon 

(Part  of  a  talk  given  before 
the  Western  Region  Convention, 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sept.  18.  Mr.  Dillon  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.) 

What  does  our  work  in  adver¬ 
tising  contribute  to  the  world? 
Are  we,  as  many  people  think, 
an  expensive  parasite  on  the 
social  structure?  You  will  not 
need  to  look  far  to  find  that 
point  of  view  expressed. 

And  it  would  be  odd,  indeed, 
if  everyone  in  advertising  had 
not  at  some  time  or  another 
W'ondered  whether  he  was  wast¬ 
ing  his  skills  and  his  life  in  a 
meaningless  exercise. 

How,  we  may  be  asked,  is 
mankind  served  by  our  efforts  to 
show  that  this  miracle  suds  gets 
your  clothes  whiter  than  that 
miracle  suds?  Why,  the  critics 
say,  $12  billion  every  year  is 
wasted  in  advertising  —  $12 
billion  that  could  better  be  used 
to  rebuild  the  school  system  of 
America. 

Furthermore,  they  say,  you 
wicked  advertising  people  are  so 
manipulating  the  public  mind 
that  spiritual  values  are  being 
replaced  by  materialism  and  the 
shabby  doodads  of  a  tail-fin 
economy. 

Let’s  take  a  few  of  these  gar¬ 
lands  of  roses  and  look  at  them. 
Let’s  look  at  the  great  big  $12- 
billion  hole  in  our  economy  that 
is  made  by  advertising. 

Actually  $600  Million 

In  the  first  place,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  amazes  people  to  learn  that 
in  the  last  40  years  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  this  country  spent  on 
advertising  has  remained  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  Whatever  hole 
advertising  makes  in  our  econ¬ 
omy,  it  is  now  no  larger  a  hole 
proportionately  than  it  was  in 
1925.  It  may  make  advertising 
people  feel  good  and  some  other 
people  feel  bad  to  talk  about  the 
growing  factor  of  advertising  in 
our  economy.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  a  growing  factor. 

It  also  makes  some  of  our 
agency  people  feel  happy  to  talk 
about  being  in  a  $12-billion  in¬ 
dustry.  Well,  unfortunately  for 
us,  the  advertising-agency  busi¬ 
ness  is  only  a  $4-billion  indus¬ 
try.  And  in  this  $4-billion  indus¬ 
try,  advertising  agencies  siphon 
off  only  15  percent  or  $600  mil¬ 
lion. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  profits,  we  agencies  are  very 
sm^l  pumpkins . . .  the  entire  ad¬ 


vertising-agency  industry  hav¬ 
ing  an  estimated  earnings  of  $16 
million  a  year.  Many  a  single, 
well-run  American  corporation 
would  be  embarrassed  if  its  an¬ 
nual  profits  fell  that  low.  .  .  . 

Let’s  look  at  newspapers. 
Probably  most  people  feel  that 
they  are  paying  for  their  news¬ 
paper  when  they  lay  out  their 
10  cents.  Of  course,  they  are  not. 
A  city  newspaper  is  lucky  if  its 
circulation  revenue  pays  for 
those  big  rolls  of  white  paper 
that  the  news  is  printed  on. 
Everything  else,  the  entire  cost 
of  world-wide  and  local  news 
gathering,  pictures,  features, 
the  actual  engraving,  typeset¬ 
ting  and  printing  of  the  paper 
has  to  be  borne  by  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  And  there, 
for  the  support  of  1760  daily 
and  10,000  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  goes  part 
of  that  $12  billion.  .  .  . 

If  There  Were  No  Nc^wspapers 

If  you’d  like  to  try  a  little 
mental  experiment,  imagine  that 
instead  of  the  seven  New  York 
newspapers  that  were  struck 
this  winter,  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  had  been  struck.  Who 
now  will  pay  for  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Moscow? 
\Mio  will  now  pay  for  Mr.  Res- 
ton  in  Washington?  Who  pays 
for  the  coverage  of  Gordon 
Cooper  at  Canaveral?  After 
about  60  days  I  assure  you  that 
no  one  will.  Most  publications 
would  have  to  stop  after  the 
first  issue,  and  very  few  could 
go  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 
Radio,  tv,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  would 
have  to  go  dead  for  lack  of  in¬ 
come. 

For,  you  see,  there  really  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  $12  billion 
advertising  industry.  The  cost 
of  adv'ertising  overlaps  the  cost 
of  a  communication  system  that 
covers  the  whole  United  States. 
The  cost  of  preparing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  advertising  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  fraction  of  it,  but 
advertising  pays  the  bulk  of  the 
cost  of  communication. 

Now,  what  would  happen  if 
in  the  long  run  there  were  no 
advertising  industry  and  peo¬ 
ple  simply  paid  more  for  their 
publications?  It  would  be  a  good 
guess  that  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Times  would  probably  cost 
$6  or  $7  an  issue  and  the  daily 
edition  $1  or  $1.50,  even  after 
it  had  been  cut  down  because 
of  the  elimination  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

It’s  really  not  necessary  to 
gruess  what  would  happen  if 


there  were  no  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  other  countries 
in  the  world  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  does  not  play  the  part  in  the 
economy  that  it  does  in  the 
United  States.  What  happens  in 
their  internal  communications 
systems? 

Where  Freedom  Is  Fiction 

Some  countries  like  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany  have 
advertising  operations  very 
much  like  our  own,  but  there  are 
other  countries  where  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  per  capita  are 
very  low.  There  you  will  find 
that  freedom  of  the  press  tends 
to  be  a  fiction.  To  begin  with, 
radio  and  television  must  be 
supported  by  the  state,  and  they 
become  the  official  propaganda 
organs  of  the  party  in  power. 
Indeed,  the  last  thing  that  these 
parties  want  to  see  is  commer¬ 
cial  television.  For  commercial 
television  is  free-speech  televi¬ 
sion.  And  what  happens  to  news¬ 
papers?  They  are,  to  begin  with, 
small,  miserable,  badly  written 
and  badly  edited  sheets.  In  most 
cases,  because  circulation  reve¬ 
nue  can’t  possibly  support  them, 
they  are  the  official  organs  of 
various  political  parties  and  get 
their  revenues  from  party  funds. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
in  the  absence  of  advertising 
revenue,  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  a  joke.  .  .  . 

Now,  anyone  put  in  charge  of 
running  a  country  knows  w’hat 
a  large  pain  in  the  neck  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
is.  Every  President  of  the 
United  States  must  have  at 
least  in  some  hour  of  his  life 
been  driven  by  the  yammering 
of  the  press  into  wondering 
w’hether  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  not  in 
contravention  of  another  provi¬ 
sion  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  How  inefficient  and 
awkward  it  is  to  have  every 
movement  of  the  state  under  the 
piercing  scrutiny  of  men  who 
are  anxious  to  seize  upon  every 
mistake  and,  perhaps,  balloon 
it  way  out  of  proportion  to  the 
embarrassment  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  both  here  and  abroad! 

Again,  does  anyone  really 
think  the  founders  of  this  coun¬ 
try  w’ere  so  dull  and  so  remote 
from  the  lessons  of  history  and 
experience  that  they  did  not 
know  the  terrible  risk  they  ran 
when  they  forged  this  freedom 
into  the  basic  law  of  the  land? 
If  they  didn’t,  they  were  soon 
to  know.  For  the  moment  they 
were  in  office,  the  press  began 
a  barrage  of  invective  against 
Washington,  Adams,  Madison, 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  unparal¬ 


Tom  Dillon 

leled  in  modem  political  dog¬ 
fights.  They  knew,  all  right.  But 
they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
themselves  and  their  successoB 
forever  if  they  could  hold  back 
the  tyranny  of  man  over  man. 
And,  perhaps  incidentally,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution 
could  hardly  have  been  wholly 
unaware  of  advertising.  For  ad¬ 
vertising  supported  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  carried  the  spirit  of 
revolution  to  the  people  of  the 
Colonies. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  carried  around  on 
parchment  scrolls  and  read  in 
town  squares  by  men  wearing 
funny  hats  and  ringing  bells. 
If  you  will  examine  the  July  6, 
1776,  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Evening  Post,  you  will  find  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  re¬ 
quires  two  and  one-half  columns, 
and  at  the  end  of  those  two  and 
one-half  columns,  beneath  the 
signatures  of  those  who  pledged 
their  sacred  honor  and  their  for¬ 
tunes,  there  are  10  ads.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  if  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  intended 
to  exclude  them  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  First  Amendment, 
they  probably  would  have  said 
so.  .  .  . 

What  has  advertising  to  do 
with  all  this?  Well,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  that  gets  above  subsistence 
living,  man  is  presumed  to  be 
entitled  to  freedom  of  economic 
choice.  He  has  the  freedom  of 
choosing  whether  he  shall  spend 
his  money  on  a  glass  of  beer  or 
put  it  into  the  bank.  He  has  the 
freedom  to  decide  what  he  will 
pay  his  money  for,  in  terms  of 
what  he  thinks  will  best  suit 
him.  It  is  a  freedom  no  less  dear 
than  the  freedom  of  choosing 
the  men  who  will  govern  him 
or  the  religious  thought  he  will 
follow.  The  very  essence  of  all 
of  these  freedoms  is  that  he  is 
free  to  do  something  that  you 
and  I  might  feel  to  be  very 
foolish.  He  may  elect  Huey  Long 
governor  of  his  state,  adopt  a 
highly  improbable  religious  be¬ 
lief  or  spend  twice  as  much 
{Continued  on  page  125) 
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Agency  Jury  Picks  The  Best 
Of  1,451  ROP  Color  Ads 


Production  Experts  See  Magazine 
Quality  in  Newspapers’  Printing 


The  six  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  reproduction  of  news¬ 
paper  rop  color  general  adver¬ 
tising  of  1962-63  have  been  sin¬ 
gled  out  from  a  field  of  1,451 
entries  by  a  panel  of  eight  New 
York  advertising  agency  art  and 
production  executives. 

The  panel  of  judges  selected 
the  l)est  three-color-and-black 
and  the  top  one-color-and-black 
entry  in  each  of  three  circula¬ 
tion  group  categories.  Tearpages 
representing  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  best  color  reproduction 
were  submitted  by  33  papers 
with  circulations  over  250,000, 
52  papers  in  the  100,000  to  250,- 
000  circulation  group,  and  69 
under-100,000  circulation. 

This  marks  the  seventh  year 
that  EroiTOR  &  PUBUSHER  has 
joined  with  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  sponsoring  this  com¬ 
petition. 

Exhibit  at  Luncheon 

Plaques  for  outstanding  re¬ 
production  of  newspaper  color 
advertising  will  be  presented  to 
representatives  of  the  winning 
newspapers  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Editor 
&  PiTBLiSHER,  at  a  Color  Awards 
Luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
New  York  City,  on  Tuesday, 
October  1. 

Certificates  will  be  presented 
to  representatives  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  agency  concerned 
with  the  prize-winning  ads. 

An  exhibit  of  300  outstanding 
newspaper  color  ads,  entries  in 
E&P’s  7th  annual  color  contest, 
will  be  shown  in  the  Biltmore’s 
Fountain  Court  preceding  the 
luncheon,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  E&P  and  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives. 


borne;  George  Garrett,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.;  Art  Jones,  media 
supervisor.  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.;  Mel  Lewis,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.;  Dave  Glasson,  Wm. 
Esty  Company,  Inc.;  Harry  Ol¬ 
son,  art  director,  BBDO;  and 
Tom  Walsh,  production  man¬ 
ager,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Judging  was  based  primarily 
on  the  quality  of  reproduction 
by  the  newspaper  submitting 
the  entry,  but  the  judgment 
weighted  by  the  applicability  of 
the  design  and  format  of  the  ad 
to  the  newspaper  medium’s  limi¬ 
tations  of  printing  stock  and 
press  speeds.  In  many  instances, 
the  judges  looked  at  up  to  thirty 
reproductions  of  the  same  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  making  their  de¬ 
terminations. 

Double  Winner 

Advertisements  submitted  by 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Trib¬ 
une  took  top  honors  in  the  un¬ 
der-100,000  circulation  group 
for  both  three-colors-and-black, 
and  one-color-and-black. 

The  News-Tribune’s  winner 
in  the  three-colors-and-black  di¬ 
vision  was  a  James  B.  Beam  ad¬ 
vertisement  promoting  special 


Christmas  Decanters  (see  plate, 
page  23)  prepared  by  Edward 
H.  Weiss  &  Co.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Winning  top  honors  in  the 
one-color-and-black  class  for  the 
News-Tribune  was  a  turquoise 
and  black  ad  for  Northern  Tis¬ 
sue,  a  product  of  American  Can 
Company.  The  advertisement, 
featuring  a  delicate  crayon 
rendering  of  a  small  child  with 
a  kitten  on  her  shoulder,  was 
created  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Pastel  Effect  Achieved 

Commenting  on  the  News- 
Tribune’s  reproduction  of  the 
Northern  Tissue  ad,  Robert 
Foreman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  said  it  “represented  a  fine 
example  of  the  use  of  black 
over-printing  a  single  color  to 
achieve  a  pastel  effect.” 

“It  reflects  the  quality  of  a 
magazine  advertisement,”  he 
added. 

Regarding  the  Beam  adver¬ 
tisement  promoting  Christmas 

WALL-TO-WALL  COLOR  ADS  — 
To  give  E&P  readers  some  idea  of 
how  the  judging  of  the  annual 
color  competition  is  handled,  this 
picture  shows  the  floor  covered 
with  ads.  Ads  were  repeatedly 
spread  out  for  viewing,  with  a 
total  of  about  3,000  ads  viewed 
in  two  days  of  judging. 


Award  Winners 
in  Creativity 
See  page  20 

• 

Award  Winners 
for  Retail  Ads 
See  page  30 

gift  packaging,  Dave  Glasson 
Wm.  Esty  Co.,  Inc.,  stated  that 
“the  newspaper  did  a  line  job  of 
holding  a  tight  register,  and 
printing  all  the  colors  up  to 
their  full  impression,  particu¬ 
larly  the  yellow.” 

A  total  of  462  advertisements 
were  submitted  by  69  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  under 
100,000,  almost  equally  divided 
between  full  color  and  spot  color 
ads. 

Another  advertisement  created 
by  the  Edward  H.  Weiss  agency 
trok  first  prize  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  for  newspapers  between 
100,000  and  250,000  circulation. 
A  full-color  advertisement  for 
“Wishbone  Dressings  blended 
with  wine”  rendered  in  a  fine- 
line  technique  resembling 
scratchboard,  was  named  the 
best  full  color  advertisement  for 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune.  The  page-dominating 
illustration  showed  two  larger 
than  life-size  drawings  of  the 
products,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  wine-press  salad 
bowl,  containing  grapes  and 
vegetables,  (see  cut,  page  22). 

“Certainly  very  effective  and 
colorful,”  is  what  Mel  Lewis, 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  said  of 
the  ad  for  the  Wishbone  divi¬ 
sion  of  Thomas  J.  Lipton  Com¬ 
pany.  “It  is  the  kind  of  use  of 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Devoting  the  better  part  of  a 
day  to  narrowing  the  field  to 
a  single  advertisement  in  each 
classification  were  eight  New 
York  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives.  Serving  on  the  panel 
were:  James  M.  Farrell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  production  and  traffic, 

McCann  -  Erickson,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AAAA  committee 
on  print  production;  Robert 
Foreman,  creative  director.  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
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A  GROUP  OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
ADS  gets  a  careful  going-over  for 
reproduction  and  register  from 
Tom  Walsh,  production  manager 
of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 


Whose  Hue 
in  Colorama? 

E&P  Contest  Judges  at  Work 


COMPARING  several  examples  of 
the  same  ad  submitted  by  different 
newspapers  is  Dave  Glasson,  Wm. 
Esty  Company,  Inc.  production  de¬ 
partment  executive. 


COLOR  ADS  get  a  thorough  going  over  by  agencymen  Dave  Glassoa, 
Wm.  Esty  Co.,  James  M.  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  AAAA  print  produc¬ 
tion  committee,  and  Tom  Walsh,  J.  M.  Mathes.  All  are  productioa 


CREATIVE  EXECS  DISCUSS  THE  ENTRIES— Robert  O.  Bach,  manager  executives  for  their  agencies, 

of  the  copy  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  tells 
his  opinions  of  color  to  William  Free,  McCann-Marschalk  art  director. 


Both  were  judges  of  the  "creative  use  of  color"  phase  of  the  E&P  color 


competition. 


DAVE  DEUTSCH.  McCann-Erick- 
son  art  director,  stoops  to  get  a 
closer  look  at  retail  store  entries  in 
E8tP  color  contest.  Mr.  Deutsch 
served  on  the  "creativity"  jury. 


HELPING  TO  NARROW  THE  FIELD  FROM  3,000  to  II.  are  contest 
judges  Robert  Foreman,  creative  director,  Benton  &  Bowles;  Harry 
Olson,  art  director,  BBDO;  Tom  Walsh,  production  manager,  J.  M. 
Mathes;  and  Dave  Glasson,  Wm.  Esty  Co. 


MEL  LEWIS,  production  manager 
of  Grey  Advertising  Agency  stoops 
for  a  closer  look  while  judging 
E&P's  contest  for  reproduction  of 


newspaper  color. 
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PANEL  MEMBERS  Robert  O.  Bach,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  Dave 
Deutsch,  McCann-Erickton,  two  of  the  judges  of  the  classification  for 
"creative  use  of  color,"  stoop  for  a  closer  look  at  the  art  technique 
of  an  entry. 


IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  ENTRIES  are  these  promi¬ 
nent  advertising  executives  who  served  on  the  judging  jury.  Left,  Gene 
Federico,  Benton  &  Bowles;  and  Robert  O.  Bach,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


LEN  SIROWITZ,  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach,  Inc.,  served  on  the  panel 
judging  the  "creative  use  of  color 
in  newspaper  advertising."  His  cre¬ 
dentials:  He  won  last  year's  com- 
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HOW  IT'S  DONE — James  M.  Farrell,  director  of  production,  MeCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  (center),  shows  a  basis  of  judging  to  Richard  Rots,  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.  (left),  chairman  of  the  AANR  Color  Committee,  and  Tom 
Obradavic,  Scripps-Howard,  also  of  the  AANR  organixetion. 


IRWIN  BAG,  art  director,  Wm.  Esty  Co.,  who  hat  done  a  lot  of  color 
ads,  points  out  art  treatment  to  Gene  Federico  (right). 


Best  of  ROP  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


color  that  produces  action,”  he 
added. 

Chevrolet  Ad  Wins 

The  award-winning  one-color- 
and-black  ad  in  the  class  for 
medium  size  papers  was  a  green- 
and-black  Chevrolet  1500-line  ad 
prepared  by  Campbell-Ewald, 
and  submitted  by  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

The  advertisement  depicted  a 
birds-eye  view  of  four  Chevrolet 
top-down  convertibles,  with  the 
headline,  “Eeny,  meeny,  miny, 
go  Chevrolet.” 

The  judges  selected  the  two 
winners  in  the  100-250,000  group 
from  638  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted  by  52  different  newspa¬ 
pers.  Twice  as  many  full  color 
as  spot  ads  were  submitted  in 
this  group. 

Difficult  Subject 

The  award-winner  among  full- 
color  entries  in  the  over-250,000 
group  was  a  most  difficult  sub¬ 
ject,  was  the  consensus  of  the 
panel  of  agency  men.  An  Ab- 
botts  Dairies  advertisement  for 
Praline  Parfait  Ice  Cream  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  was  a  hands-down  choice  of 
the  judges. 

The  appetite-appealing  page 
showed  a  mouth-watering  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  color  photograph 
of  the  praline  and  pecan  ice 
cream,  agfainst  a  low-key,  soft 
wash  drawing  of  the  lacy 
wrought  iron  grillework  of  a 
New  Orleans-style,  ante-bellum 
residence,  complete  with  mossy 
cypress  trees  and  horse-drawn 
terouche. 

Bauer-Tripp-Foley,  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ad  agency  created  the 
ad  described  by  Mel  Lewis,  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  as  “cer¬ 
tainly  very  effective  and  color¬ 
ful.” 

Judge  George  Garrett,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.,  called  it  an 
“unusually  fine  reproduction  of 
a  difficult  subject.” 

The  entry  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  a  full-page  Winston  Ciga¬ 
rette  ad  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Company  prepared  by 
Wm.  Esty  Co.,  was  selected  as 
the  best  one-color-and-black  ad 
in  the  over-250,000  classification. 

The  judges  selected  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  winners  from  a  field  of 
351  entries,  submitted  by  33 
dailies  with  circulations  over 
250,000. 

‘Unusually  Impressive* 

“An  unusually  impressive 
group  of  entries”  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  George  Garrett,  Comp¬ 


ton,  upon  viewing  the  wall-to- 
wall  mass  of  color  ads  stretched 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club’s  banquet  room  for 
judging. 

“Each  year  we  advertising 
agency  men  are  finding  finer 
examples  of  good  color  repro¬ 
duction  in  newspapers  than  we 
saw  in  the  preceding  year,”  he 
said.  “Today  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  approach  magazine  quality.” 

“It  just  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  proper  care  by  those 
in  charge  of  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  production  together  with 
proper  artwork  prepared  by  the 


advertising  agencies.” 

“This  huge  display  of  ROP 
four-color  ads  was  amazing  to 
me,  a  New  Yorker,  where  only 
spot  color  is  available  in  the 
newspapers  I  see,”  said  Mr. 
Robert  Foreman,  BBDO. 

Mel  Lewis,  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  commented  that  “news¬ 
paper  rop  color  ads  this  year 
ran  consistently  good,  and  some 
of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  whose  per¬ 
sonnel  is  becoming  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  every  year  on  the  best 
way  of  using  the  powerful  im¬ 
pact  of  color.” 


Agencies  Win  Awards 
For  Color  Creativity 


A  full-page,  full-color  adver¬ 
tisement  for  General  Mills’ 
Betty  Crocker  Noodles  Italiano, 
prepared  and  placed  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach,  was  selected  by 
the  panel  of  judges  in  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PUBUSHER  7th  annual 
Color  Awards  Competition,  as 
the  top  advertisement  of  1962- 
63  for  creative  use  of  full  color. 

Last  September,  a  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach  entry  for  Sick’s 
Rainier  Beer  captured  the  full- 
color  creativity  award. 

The  1963  winner  (see  cut, 
page  21)  reproduced  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  what  the  judges  referred 
to  as  “a  most  appetizing  man¬ 
ner.” 

The  judging  panel  indicated 
that  they  thought  the  basic  idea 
of  the  advertisement  was  worthy 
of  a  prize.  In  a  top  panel  of  the 
full-page  space,  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  with  the  qualities  of  a 
still-life  painting  showed  a 
snowy  package  of  mozzarella 
cheese,  a  blue  pitcher,  a  red 
tomato,  an  onion,  a  green  pep¬ 
per,  and  a  garlic,  silhouetted 
against  a  dark  background.  A 
two  line  18-point  caption  under 
the  photo  by  Paul  D’Ome  studios 
gave  the  recipe  for  preparing 
noodles  italiano. 

A  second  photo,  under  the  top 
one  and  reproduced  in  exactly 
the  same  size,  and  with  a  match¬ 
ing  background,  reproduced  a 
casserole  of  the  Betty  Crocker 
product,  ready  for  the  table. 
The  caption  under  the  lower 
picture  simply  stated:  “or  make 
Betty  Crocker  Noodles  Italiano 
in  12  minutes — a  grreat  new 
dinner  idea.” 

A  full  color  reproduction  of 
the  General  Mills’  package  only 
two-and-a-half  inches  deep 
served  as  a  signature  for  the 
advertisement,  with  a  tag-line; 
“Everything’s  in  one  box.  Just 
add  butter.  Makes  four  serv¬ 
ings.” 

Responsible  for  this  powerful, 
colorful  newspaper  page,  were 


William  Taubin,  art  director, 
and  Mary  Wells,  copy  chief, 
both  of  Doyle  Dane  Bembach. 
The  photographs  were  8x10 
Ektachromes  by  George  Ratkai 
of  Paul  D’Ome  Studios,  New 
York  City. 

“This  is  an  excellent  food  ad 
from  the  point  of  view  of  con¬ 
cept  and  taste  appeal,  beauti¬ 
fully  executed,”  said  Gene  Fed¬ 
erico,  art  director  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  and  a  member  of  the 
panel  of  judges.  Mr.  David 
Deutsch,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 
art  director,  who  also  served  on 
the  judging  jury  said  that  the 
ad  represented  “beautiful  use 
of  color  to  make  food  appetizing 
in  a  newspaper.” 

“The  ad  is  particularly  well 
designed  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction,”  Mr.  Deutsch  added. 

Spot  Color  Winner 

A  1500-line  red-and-black  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  General  Foods’ 
Gaines-burgers,  a  dog  food  prod¬ 
uct,  was  selected  by  the  judges 
as  the  top  spot  color  in  the 
1962-63  competition.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.  was  the  agency 
for  the  award-winning  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Art  Director  Ralph  Price  de¬ 
signed  the  ad  with  a  page- 
dominating  duotone  photograph, 
outlined,  of  a  dachshund’s  snout, 
which  pointed  down  to  the  two- 
line  head;  “Save  10c  on  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Gaines-burgers  (snap  it 
up).  Under  the  heading  the  ad 
carried  a  redeemable  coupon, 
good  for  a  10c  saving  on  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  product.  A  para¬ 
graph  of  copy  appeared  on  each 
side  of  the  coupon. 

Eloise  Francis,  copywriter  on 
the  account  for  Y&R,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  text,  which 
read  in  part:  “New  Gaines- 
burgers  are  the  food  dogs  go 
for — right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  No  wonder.  They  have 
beef,  a  vegetable,  minerals,  milk 
solids,  and  vitamins — in  a  soft, 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


COMPTON  AGENCY  produeNn 
manager  George  Garrett  ckatb 
an  entry  in  E&P  Color  Contest 
close  color  register. 


moist  meaty  burger.  In  fzet, 
new  Gaines-burgers  are  tke 
canned  dog  food  without  the 
can.” 

Judge  Gene  Federico,  Bentoi 
&  Bowles,  commenting  on  th* 
duo-tone  photo,  said,  “It  loob 
like  a  four-color  ad.” 

“The  craftsmanship  is  ss- 
perb,”  said  judge  William  Free, 
McCann-Marschalk.  “Young  I 
Rubicam  has  made  extraordo- 
arily  good  use  of  a  second  color." 

“Impressive,”  was  the  critique 
of  Robert  Bach,  who  came  up  to 
New  York  from  N.  W.  Ay«4 
Sons  Philadelphia  office  to  sem 
on  the  judging  jury.  “But  then, 
everything  that  comes  from 
Young  &  Rubicam  is  profes¬ 
sional  and  outstanding.  This 
particular  ad  appeals  to  me  u 
a  terrific  solution  to  the  usual 
coupon  promotion  idea.  It  is 
tasteful  and  imaginative,  and 
has  an  action-producing  ap¬ 
proach.  The  design  device  is 
extremely  simple,  yet  very 
strong,  indeed.” 

Fifty  U.S.  and  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  submitted  300 
advertisements  in  the  “creath- 
ity”  competition. 

Judging  the  national  advw- 
tisements  submitted  for  Creatif- 
ity  Awards,  and  also  800  retail 
newspaper  color  ads,  were: 
Robert  O.  Bach,  manager  of  the 
copy  department,  and  former 
art  department  director  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.;  Irwin 
Bag,  art  director,  Wm.  Esty 
Co.,  Inc.;  Dave  Deutsch,  art 
director,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.; 
Gene  Federico,  art  director, 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. ;  and  Len 
Sirowitz,  art  director,  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach,  Inc. 

At  the  E&P-AANR  Awards 
Luncheon  on  October  1,  repi^ 
sentatives  of  both  clients  and 
advertising  agencies  for  the  two 
winning  advertisements  will 
ceive  symbolic  bronze  and 
enamel  trophies,  representing  in 
abstract  form,  the  color  rollers 
of  a  newspaper  press. 
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Award-Winning  ROP  Color  Ads 


Grate  Parmesan  and  milky  mozzarella.  Add  tomato,  butter,  onion,  oregano,  basil,  garlic,  green 
pepper  and  a  taste  of  beef.  Bake  with  cooked  noodles  until  golden.  Making  time:  75  minutes 


Or  make  Betty  Crocker  Noodles  Italiano  in  12  minutes-a  great  new  dinner  ideal 


tv*«ythift9  » in  on«  D«A  JuM  Md  o  ,«twr  tour  Mrvsnjs. 


For  creative  use  of  color  .  .  . 

FULL  COLOR: 

Advertiser: 

General  Mills 

(Betty  Crocker  Noodles  Italiano) 
Agency: 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc. 

SPOT  COLOR: 

Advertiser: 

General  Poods 
(Gaines-burgers) 

Agency: 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

For  outstanding  reproduction 
Newspaptrs  O^er  250,000  Clreulafion 
FULL  COLOR: 

Newspaper: 

Philadelph'a  Bulletin 
Advertiser: 

Abbotts  Dairies 
Agency: 

Bauer-Tripp-Foley 
SPOT  COLOR: 

Newspaper; 

Kansas  City  Star 
Advertiser: 

R.  J.  Reyno'ds  Tobacco  Co. 
(Winston  Cigarettes) 

Agency: 

Wm.  Esty  Company,  Inc. 

Newspapers  100,000  250,000 

Circulation 

FULL  COLOR: 

Newspaper: 

San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
Advertiser: 

Thos.  J.  Lipton  Co. 

(Wishbone  Dressing) 

Agency: 

Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co. 

SPOT  COLOR: 

Newspaper: 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Advertiser: 

Chevrolet  Motors  Div. 

Agency: 

Campbell-Ewald  Co. 

Newspapers  Under  100,000  Circulation 
FULL  COLOR: 

Newspaper: 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 
Advertiser: 

James  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co. 
Agency: 

Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co. 

SPOT  COLOR: 

Newspaper: 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 
Advertiser: 

American  Can  (Northern  Tissue) 
Agency; 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

For  creative  use  of  retail  color: 
Newspapers  Over  250,000  Circulation: 
Advertiser;  Acme  Markets,  Inc. 
Newspaper;  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


TOPS  IN  FULL  COLOR  CREATIVITY:  This  General  Mills  advertisement  for  Bettv  Crocker 
Noodles  Italiano  won  top  honors  for  creative  use  of  full  color  in  newspaper  rop  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  7th  annual  Color  Awards  Competition.  The  ad  was  created 
and  placed  by  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.  William  Taubin,  art  director  and  Mary  Wells,  copy 
chief,  will  receive  individual  awards  for  the  agency,  and  James  Fish,  director  of  advertising, 
will  receive  an  award  trophy  for  General  Mills.  Photography  is  by  Paul  D'Ome  Studios. 


Newspapers  100,000-250,000  Circ.: 
Advertiser:  Frost  Bros. 

Newspaper:  San  Antonio  Express  & 
News 

Newspapers  Under  100,000  Circ.: 
Advertiser:  Standard  Brand  Paint  Co. 
Newspaper:  Fontana  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald-News 


UtshAm' 

CkiamU  i 


(i^lDisthBone 


reprod 
of  full  color 
notionul  ads 


This  Abbotts  Dairies  advertisement 


prepared  by  Bauer-Tripp-Foley 


won  top  honors  for  full  color 


reproduction  for  the  Philadelphia 


Bulletin  in  the  classification 


for  newspaper  with  over  250,000 


circulation.  The  full 


Abbotts 

ICf  CRfAM 


in  the  Bulletin  on  March  20,  1963 


first  prize  for  full  color  reproduction 


group 


with  this  Wishbone  Dressing  ad  from  the 


Thomas  J.  Upton  Co.,  prepared  by 


Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co.  The  full- 


ad  appeared  on  September  13,  1962, 


Wait  til  you  taste  the  aiaim  tlavor  Un 
ol  wine  diessing  against  the  cusp  i^',J 
cold  bile  of  fresh  salad  greens!  ‘  -w^; 


Beams- 

Geopatra 


BEAM 


"vraltsnmnslui)  in 
prinlnct  prnsontntion 


Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co.,  created  this 


James  B.  Beam  advertisement  that 


was  named  first  prize  winner 


for  reproduction  in  the  under- 1 00,000 


circulation  group.  The  Tacoma  (Wash.) 


on  December  5,  1962- 


Acme  Markets  won  E&P's  "retail 


creativity  trophy"  in  the  over 


250,000  circulation  group  for  this 


Christmas  turkey  ad  which 


appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 


Bulletin  on  December  12,  1962, 


le  agency, 


Acme  Lancaster  Brand,  of  course 


\ 


I 


7/  sit('(vssive  tvimier 
T(\X(ts  storo 


The  San  Antonio  Express  and  News 


published  this  cosmetics  ad  for 


Frost  Bros,  department  store  on 


winner 


awa 


100,000-250,000  circulation  group. 


WALLPAPER  sale! 


FLOOR  TILE  SALE! 


f>NC$T  CRAOC 


Herald-News  on 


took  top  prize  for  retail  creativity 


DfCORlTOKS  DEPtRTMfKT 

OT«U«  Otfl  QOOM  tMUmn 


classification  in  E&P  Color  Contest. 


Production  Quality 
A  ward  Winners 


\l1iMton  taKtefi  j^ood 

Ukr  a  rl|i{arMle  should] 


Esiy  agency  ad  in  Kansas  City 
Star — best  one-color-and-black  in 
over-250,000  class. 


Save  10^  on  a  package 
of  Gaines*burgers 


(snap  it  up) 

Caines 

' !  AburQeFSA 


Campbell-Ewald's  Chevrolet  ad  in 
the  South  Bend  Tribune— best 
"one-and-black"  reproduction 
among  638  ads  from  52  papers 
in  its  class. 


BEST  SPOT  COLOR  AD — The  General  Foods  Gainesburgers  ad  was 
selected  by  the  judges  as  the  top  example  of  creative  use  of  spot  color 
in  newspaper  advertising.  The  ad  was  created  by  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.  Art  Director  Ralph  Price  and  copywriter  Eloise  Francis  will  receive 
individual  awards  at  the  Color  Awards  Luncheon  sponsored  by  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  and  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives. 


Young  &  Rubicam's  ad  for  North¬ 
ern  Tissue  in  the  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune  used  delicate  crayon 
turquoise  tinting. 

September  28,  1963 


Retail  Color  Leads, 
AANR  Chief  Says 


Howard  C.  Story  Jr. 

Europe  Gets 
Color  Fever 

San  Francisco 

ROP  color  is  beginning  to  take 
hold  in  Europe,  according  to  a 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  report  by  Vernon 
Spitaleri,  president  of  Sta-Hi 
Corporation. 

Both  process  and  spot  news¬ 
paper  color  should  make  great 
strides  in  the  next  five  years, 
Mr.  Spitaleri  forecast  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  observations  on  two 
tours. 

Germany  is  moving  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Scandinavian 
countries  as  a  quality  color  re¬ 
production  area,  he  advised. 

The  current  output  achieved 
by  Axel  Springer  &  Sohn  in 
Hamburg  is  of  outstanding  qual¬ 
ity,  he  remarked. 

The  outstanding  process  color 
quality  being  achieved  by  the 
Hamburg  Abandblatt  is  “the 
real  newspaper  production  news 
from  Europe,”  in  his  view. 

He  reported  finding  scarcely 
lukewarm  interest  in  offset  in 
Europe. 

Editorial  and  Ad  Color 
In  tv  Station  Salute 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  44-page  tabloid  section,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  on  Sunday,  Sept.  15,  saluted 
WSM-TV,  pioneer  Nashville 
television  station,  on  its  move 
into  new  quarters  on  Knob  Hill. 

Editorial  process  color  ap¬ 
peared  on  14  pages  and  WSM- 
TV  itself  bought  four  full-page 
color  advertisements  to  promote 
the  station’s  various  features 
and  shows.  This  copy,  plus  the 
linage  from  record  stores,  tele¬ 
vision  set  manufacturers  and 
the  various  companies  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  new  facilities,  added  up  to 
an  imposing  55%  of  the  total 
space. 


Retailers  are  making  the  best 
use  today  of  ROP  color  in  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  opinion  of  How¬ 
ard  C.  Story  Jr.  (Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley  Inc.)  and  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

“It  may  be  because  they  are 
closer  to  the  newspapers  than 
are  the  advertising  agencies 
that  represent  national  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Mr.  Story  said.  “But  in 
any  case  they  have  developed 
techniques  that,  with  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  much  better  than 
those  followed  by  general  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

Among  many  exceptions,  Mr. 
Story  noted  automotive  con¬ 
cerns,  such  as  the  Chevrolet  Di¬ 
vision  of  General  Motors,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
and  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.,  placed  through  the  William 
Esty  Co.  He  called  attention  to 
the  “excellent  entries  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Editor  &  Publisher  com¬ 
petition,”  and  told  of  a  joint- 
project  currently  in  operation 
by  the  AANR  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation. 

Telling  Color  Story 

Telling  the  color  story  to 
agency  art  and  production  de¬ 
partments  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  books  of  the  most  recent 
ROP  color  ads  in  newspapers 
have  been  assembled  under  the 
direction  of  Norman  Saukerson, 
manager  of  advertising  sales, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  James 
H.  Armistead,  vicepresident, 
Nashville  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean.  Representatives  are  now 
engaged  in  making  presenta¬ 
tions  using  this  book.  They  were 
started  in  New  York  Sept.  18 
following  a  meeting  attended  by 
30  newspaper  representatives  in 
the  office  of  Frank  Stapleton, 
vicepresident  of  The  Branham 
Co. 

While  the  samples  shown  are 
divided  about  equally  between 
local  and  national  advertisers,  it 
is  quite  easy  to  see  the  edge  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  retailers,  Mr. 
Story  said. 

Particularly  outstanding  are 
full  pages  placed  for  this  Easter 
season  in  color  by  Rich’s  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  As  to  results,  the  album 
quotes  the  store  as  stating: 
“This  year’s  Easter  selling  sea¬ 
son  was  by  far  the  best  we  have 
ever  experienced.  I  would  evalu¬ 
ate  the  section  (in  ROP  color) 
as  having  been  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  and  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  producing  a  sub¬ 


stantial  sales  plus  for  us.” 

Worthy  of  study  by  agency 
art  departments  are  the  colorful 
and  impelling  fractional  pages 
placed  by  Neiman-Marcus  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Primary 
i-eds,  blues  and  yellows  speak  up 
in  commanding  tones  about  sum¬ 
mer  swim  suits  and  other  sports¬ 
wear,  and  also  about  red  lip¬ 
stick  to  “route  the  pout.”  At  the 
same  time  the  store  achieves  a 
soft  pastel  effect  for  a  mood 
ad  for  cosmetics. 

Daffodil  yellow  is  splashed 
against  a  broad  white  back¬ 
ground  for  the  hat  and  acces¬ 
sories  of  a  spring  ensemble  ad¬ 
vertised  by  ZCMI  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  The  line  drawn 
model’s  dress  is  blue,  and  her 
light  jacket  is  a  checkered  blue, 
green  and  yellow  of  a  Spring 
garden.  A  string  of  coral  beads 
complete  the  picture  locally  de¬ 
signed  and  produced  to  please 
the  captured  eyes. 

•Portrait’  Layout 

Thalhimer’s  Ellis  Stone 
framed  four  different  children’s 
shoes  and  four  children’s  dresses 
in  a  full-page  ROP  color  Easter 
ad  in  the  Greensboro  Record, 
headlined  “Portrait  of  Spring.” 
It  proved  a  most  effective  if 
simple  layout  that  could  be 
adapted  for  many  products  by 
national  advertisers.  No  effort 
was  made  to  cover  up  all  the 
newsprint  with  color.  The 
frames  of  the  portraits  were 
black  and  white.  Even  one  of 
the  dresses  was  left  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  white,  with  only  the  back¬ 
ground  a  soft  green.  One  shoe 
was  white  except  for  a  flower 
pattern  on  its  toe.  But  there 
were  blue,  yellow  and  mauve 
shoes  and  dresses,  and  the  store 
exulted : 

“One  week’s  sales  60%  over 
same  period  the  previous  year. 
.  .  .  Kicked  off  best  color  season 
ever  held  in  children’s  shoes. 
Cari  Classic  Children’s  Dresses: 
complete  sell  out!  Could  not  fill 
all  orders.  .  .  .  Reordered  after 
one  week!” 

Brilliant  Colors 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  for  dress,  hat, 
and  accessories  used  only  red 
and  yellow  in  a  drawing  that 
covered  little  more  than  half  of 
a  full  black  and  white  page  — 
plenty  of  white  —  ad  later  re¬ 
ported:  “We  had  very  strong 
sales  results  from  this  ad.  The 
use  of  color  not  only  acts  as  an 
eye-catcher,  but  makes  a  longer- 
la.sting  impression  on  the  cus- 


Retail  Color  Ads 
That  Won  Awards 

(See  page  30)  , 

tomer  than  ordinary  black  and 
white.” 

Brilliant  yellows  and  reds  art 
favorites  of  the  department 
stores.  Often  they  are  used  alone 
with  black.  Some  notable  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  book  are  from 
Burdine’s  in  the  Miami  Herald; 
Gimbels-Schusters  in  the  Aftl- 
waukee  Journal;  and  Selber 
Brothers  in  the  Shreveport 
Times. 

For  Selbers,  a  tulip  yellow  for 
two  summer  costumes  retailing 
for  $90  and  $60  was  splashed 
on  the  white  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  headline:  “Everything’s 
Coming  up  Tulips.”  Subsequent¬ 
ly  the  store’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager  declared:  “This  storewide 
presentation  opened  with  a  full- 
page  color  ad  .  .  .  and  continued 
for  one  full  week.  Public  ac¬ 
ceptance  was  very  satisfying. 
Business  was  brisk,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  presentation  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  we  are  already  in  the 
final  planning  stages  of  another 
week-long  color  promotion  for 
the  autumn  of  this  year.”  (Note: 
it  took  place.) 

Exotic  Shades  ^ 

Yet  possibly  because  they  gen¬ 
erally  only  use  color  on  some¬ 
thing  they  want  people  to  see 
and  buy,  the  retailers  are  also 
able  to  get  clean  reproduction 
in  newspapers  of  exotic  shades. 
As,  for  instance,  a  “misty- 
green”  for  spring  coats  sold  by 
Harvey’s  through  the  Nashville 
Tennessean;  a  “Persian  pink” 
for  a  hat  and  dress  displayed  by 
Vandevers  in  a  full  page  in  tbe 
Tulsa  World;  and  “Maypole 
pink”  for  striped  cottons  sold  by 
Maison  Blanche  through  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 

Colors  so  clearly  reproduced 
that  customers  brought  the  ad 
with  them  in  order  to  select 
their  particular  color  combina¬ 
tion  covered  15  tennis  and  casual 
shoes  displayed  in  a  full  page 
by  Shoe  Town,  also  in  the  Times- 
Picayune. 

“This  particular  ad  brought 
many  complimentary  comments 
from  our  customers,”  the  store 
said. 

To  men’s  shirts  in  a  pink 
stripe  and  a  solid  yellow  adver¬ 
tised  by  Miller  &  Rhoads  in  the 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch 
brought  what  the  store  called 
“really  outstanding  results.” 

“In  the  10-day  period  follow¬ 
ing  publication  we  moved  2,772 
units  for  a  total  sales  of  $9,240,” 
the  store  said. 

Men’s  shirts  and  accessories 
in  burgundy  were  featured  in 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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In  the  past  ten  years 
The  Chronicle  gained: 

87,906 


In  the  past  ten  years 
The  Examiner  lost: 

89,254 


ROP 

COLOR 

MATS 


Available  Immediateljf  on  An 
Exclusive  Basis  For  your 
Planting  Issues,  Spring  Home 
&  Garden  Sections  And  Spe¬ 
cial  ROP  Tabloid  Magazines 


Last  Year  Over  300  ROP 
Color  Dailies  Used  This  New 
FREE  COLOR  SERVICE 
To  Brighten  Their  Pages 
And  Promote  Ad  Volume 


4  to  8-Coiumn,  3-color  (no 
black)  Flower  And  Garden 
Scenes  Featuring  1964’s 
Newest  Plants,  Shot  By  One 
of  the  Nation’s  Top  Horticul¬ 
tural  Photographers  And 
Made  Available  To  You  On 
Finest  Plasticized  Direct 
Pressure  Mats. 


YOUR  CHOICE 
OF  FLAT  MATS  FOR  EASY 
STRIPPING-IN,  OR  COM¬ 
PLETE  PRE-POSITION  PAGE 
MATS  TO  SPECIFICATION 


N«  Clmg9  Or  OUigotion 


Write  Today 
For  Sample  Color  Proofs 
Or  Call  Collect 
Ask  for  Mr.  DeManche, 
director  of  public  relations 


Garden  Color  Library 
1265  South  Palmetto 
Ontario,  Calif. 


Phone:  714-YU  4-1211 


PLBUC  RELATIONS 

How  PR  Made  Men 
Fashion  Conscious 


Men’s  editorial  linage  in  the 
four  major  Chicago  newspapers 
has  increased  737%  since  1950 
and  by  29.7%  in  just  the  last 
year,  the  American  Institute  of 
Men’s  Wear  noted  in  its  annual 
report  for  1962-63. 

“And  we  did  comparably  well 
in  many  other  cities,”  Louis  C. 
Pfeifle,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  added. 

Going  into  its  eighth  year  this 
fall  season,  the  Institute  is  get¬ 
ting  member  retail  stores  to  ac¬ 
cessorize  men’s  fashions,  just  as 
the  ladies  do.  It  is  being  called 
in  the  publicity  issued  by  Rion 
Bercovici,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  “the  total  wardrobe  con¬ 
cept.”  In  New  York  Sept.  26, 
Newsweek  is  sponsoring  a  man’s 
fashion  show  on  that  theme  at 
the  New  York  Hilton. 

“Men  are  more  fashion  con¬ 
scious  today  than  ever  before,” 
Shepherd  Brandfon,  New-sweek’s 
apparel  advertising  manager, 
said  this  week,  “and  we  can 
thank  public  relations  for  it. 
Men  are  not  going  for  crazy 
things  like  the  women  do,  but 
they  are  becoming  sensible  in 
buying  their  wardrobe  as  a  unit, 
matching  suits,  ties,  hats,  socks, 
and  shirts,  because  of  the  ‘total 
wardrobe  idea’  of  the  AIMBW.” 

The  Institute’s  income  from 
manufacturers  and  retailers  for 
the  year  ended  July  31,  1963 
was  $427,496.63,  about  $17,000 
less  than  in  1962.  All  but  a  small 
amount  spent  in  men’s  wear 
trade  papers  goes  to  providing 
PR  material  for  mass  media, 
Mr.  Bercovici  said  this  week. 

The  first  “Dress  Right”  re¬ 
lease  was  mailed  to  more  than 
1500  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  Aug.  18,  1956.  At 
the  time  the  amount  of  actual 
editorial  space  devoted  to  male 
fashions  was  “dismally  small,” 


RomeikF 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS  " 

The  First  National 
Clipping  Service 

Old»%f  and  keanasf  since  1881 

•  COVERAGE:  newspapers  and  magatines 

worldweide 

•  RATES:  competitive 

•  SPEED:  all  newspapers  read  in  New 

York  City  headquarters 

•  QUALITY:  not  perfect,  none  better 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 

Fred  Vaz  Dias  Vice  President — Sales 

330  Tompkins  Avenue 
Staten  Island  4.  New  York 


the  report  noted  with  regret. 

“The  quality  of  reporting  was 
inaccurate,  unimaginative  and 
jtoorly  motivated,”  it  continued. 
“What  little  coverage  did  exist 
was  inclined  to  treat  male  fash¬ 
ions  as  a  subject  for  snide  com¬ 
mentary,  for  tongue-in-cheek 
levity,  and  generally  worth  space 
only  if  it  could  be  turned  to 
ridicule.” 

The  Institute  determined  that 
the  industry  was  at  fault  and 
set  about  furnishing  newspa- 
l)ers  with  accurate  information. 
Much  of  it,  according  to  Mr. 
Bercovici,  has  been  and  is  being 
so  prepared  as  to  be  used  as  a 
means  for  increasing  advertis¬ 
ing  on  special  pages  and  in  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  sections. 

Spot  surveys  of  recent  in¬ 
creases  in  men’s  wear  linage 
have  been  made  which  show 
that  fashions  for  men  and  boys 
are  now  getting  a  much  greater 
share  of  editorial  columns  than 
ever  before,  according  to  Mr. 
Bercovici. 

“Besides  Chicago,  papers  in 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Denver,  Pittsburgh  and 
other  major  cities  have  started 
regular  weekly  male  fashion  col¬ 
umns,”  Mr.  Bercovici  said.  “Pa¬ 
pers  in  Atlanta,  Rochester,  San 
.4ntonio,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Los 
Angeles,  as  well  as  Chicago,  run 
regular  seasonal  supplements. 
.411  over  the  country  the  press 
has  l)een  caught  up  in  the  new 
excitement  in  the  male  fashion 
field  and  their  coverage  shows 
it.” 

200  Pictures 

Each  year  the  Institute  pro¬ 
vides  the  press  six  kits  that 
have  authoritative,  accurate  de¬ 
tails  of  the  new-  fashions  for 
men.  In  the  kits  are  more  than 
200  photos  plus  a  key  selection 
of  color  transparencies.  Weekly 
and  monthly  features  are  also 
mailed  to  new-spapers. 

Annually  the  Institute  pre¬ 
sents  an  award  to  a  newspaper, 
magazine  and  syndicate  for 
“excellence  in  coverage  of  men’s 
and  boys’  w-ear  fashions.”  They 
are  called  the  “Lulu.”  For  the 
past  five  years  an  annual  press 
preview  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
fashions  has  been  staged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnish¬ 
ers. 

This  program,  the  report  con¬ 
cludes,  has  “nipped  the  tendency 
to  treat  male  wear  fashions  as 
a  joke  if  it  was  treated  at  all” 


in  nearly  all  of  the  iifwspaperj. 

“Men’s  and  Boys’  wear  today 
is  recognized  as  a  subject  of 
serious  reader  interest.” 

In  addition  to  covering  the' 
newspapers,  the  Institute  pro- 
duced  five  motion  pictures  dur¬ 
ing  last  year  that  were  giver 
890  tv  showings.  It  conducts  i 
school  relations  program  in  pub. 
lie  and  parochial  schools,  work¬ 
ing  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  National  Education  .4ssocia- 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals. 

These  programs  are  comple¬ 
mented  by  similar  efforts  with 
tbe  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
.4merica,  a  department  of  the 
NEA,  the  Explorer  Scout  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .4mer- 
ica,  and  the  4-H  clubs.  .4  total 
of  5,034  copies  of  a  cartoon 
filmstrip  called  “Look  at  Your 
Future”  was  made  to  school? 
along  with  237,461  booklets. 

-Steering  Committee 

During  the  year  a  new  “Sales 
Booster  Kit”  was  prepared  to  be 
used  by  sales  executives  to  im¬ 
prove  the  dress  of  salesmen. 

Working  concurrently  two  sea¬ 
sons  in  advance  is  an  Institute- 
sponsored  Fashion  Steering 
Commiteee.  It  is  described  as  “a 
neutral  point  for  the  exchange 
of  existing  or  developing  infor¬ 
mation  among  various  segments 
of  the  industry  and  the  firms 
within  those  .segments,  from 
which  a  unified  fashion  story 
can  be  achieved.”  As  a  “promo¬ 
tional  umbrella”  it  is  becoming 
“a  potent  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  timely  and  more 
integrated  fashion  story  for  use 
in  the  Institute’s  press  activi¬ 
ties.” 

At  this  year’s  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnish¬ 
ers,  the  Institute  arranged  a 
“bull  session”  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press.  Here  are  sug¬ 
gestions  by  newspapermen: 

“1.  We  want  photos  with  ac¬ 
tion  and  news  interest.  Don’t 
send  ‘repros’  of  carefully  posed 
merchandise  used  in  advertis- 1 
ing. 

“2.  We  can  use  color  trans¬ 
parencies  in  8x10"  or  4x5*  si»s 
—  anything  smaller  presents 
problems  of  cost  in  reproduction. 

“3.  In  multi-paper  cities  send 
separate  photos  to  each  paper 
if  you  want  multi-paper  cover¬ 
age. 

“4.  Avoid  technical  language 
but  do  identify  merchandise  by 
season,  style  and  fabric  con¬ 
tent,  and  give  other  information 
of  genuine  help  to  consumers.' 

“5.  Don’t  mention  local  retail 
outlets  unless  they  carry  items 
shown. 

“6.  Use  photos  with  good  con¬ 
trast  value  for  best  reproduo 
tion.” 
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nOLOR  ADVERTISING  DRIVES  HDME  SALES 
IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINDIS 


Color  advertising  drives  home  sales  in  Springfield —  the  capital  of  Illinois  and  the  economic 
capital  of  an  eleven-county  market.-  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  and  ILLINOIS  STATE 
REGISTER  offer  superior  ROP  color  —  black  and  one,  two  or  three  colors.  Write  for  color  samples. 

*'Cass,  Christian,  Greene.  Logan,  Macoupin,  Mason,  Menard,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Sangamon,  Scott  counties. 

3UitUii0  State  laurtial  I  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


^  CojfAsi\  Meios|7ap(g 
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16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  — Northern  Illinois  — San  Diego,  California  — and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Seived 
by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service,  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  4  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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One  of  America’s  i 
Most  Colorful  j 

Newspapers  ' 

i 

4  th  in  ' 

the  whole 
U.S.A.  i 

I 

I 

in  1962  among  all 
6 -day  newspapers 
in  LOCAL  COLOR 
1,351,476  Lines! 

IIP  45.4% 

First  8  Months  of  1963! 


serving 


Full  or  Spot  Color 
Any  )Veekday 
Except  Wednesday 

(Food  day,  color  capacity 

prasantly  limitad)  j 

I 

99.4%  City  Coverage  j 
66.2%  7>County  Trade  Area  ^ 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

NELSON  ROBERTS  t  ASSOCIATES 
NoNonol  Ropresonfotlve 


BEST  CV  RETAIL  ADS 

Three-Time  Winner 
Creates  Mood  Effect 


“An  interesting  and  success¬ 
ful  use  of  color  in  creating  a 
mood  eflFect,”  said  Len  Sirowitz, 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  art  direc¬ 
tor.  He  was  commenting  on  the 
page  that  won  top  honors  among 
retail  ads  for  Frost  Bros.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  department 
store,  for  the  third  successive 
year  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Color  Awards  Competition. 

Mr.  Sirowitz,  who  incidentally 
created  the  first  prize-winning 
national  ad  in  last  year’s  com¬ 
petition  with  a  page  for  Sick’s 
Rainier  Beer,  added  that  “the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  News 
did  an  outstanding  job  of  re¬ 
production  on  the  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

The  Express  and  News  had 
submitted  the  Frost  Bros,  ad  in 
the  classification  for  creative  use 
of  color  in  retail  advertising  in 
the  100,000  to  250,000  circula¬ 
tion  group. 

The  detailed  Matisse-like 
drawing  of  a  forest  glen  by 
moonlight  used  only  three  colors: 
blue,  yellow  and  black,  with 
overprinting  of  tints  showing  a 


variety  of  green  shades.  No  red 
plate  was  used.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Estee  Lauder’s  “Day¬ 
light  Look”  of  vital  beauty  for 
a  line  of  cosmetics  portrayed  a 
ladies’  carry-all  and  compact 
in  the  foreground,  surrounded 
by  the  cosmetic  products.  The 
piquant  face  of  a  young  girl  is 
reflected  in  the  compact’s  mirror 
in  stark,  contrasting  black-and- 
white. 

“The  overwhelming  mass  of 
color  makes  this  ad  a  stopper,” 
the  judge  added  in  compliment¬ 
ing  the  three-time  winning 
Frost  Bros.  Lessi  Ellen  Culmer 
is  advertising  manager  for  the 
San  Antonio  store. 

Merchandise  Ad  Wins 

A  page  ad  for  Standard 
Brands  Paint  Co.,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  California  submitted  by 
the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
News  was  named  the  prize¬ 
winner  in  the  under-100,000 
cireulation  group. 

The  ad,  showing  a  variety  of 
paints,  wall  and  floor  coverings 


and  home  improvement  prod, 
ucts,  was  carefully  reproduced 
in  good  register  by  the  Herald- 
News,  a  daily  with  5,731  ABC«  ■■ 
daily  circulation. 

Judge  William  Free,  McCann- 
Marschalk  art  director,  com- 
mented  this  “very  exciting  basic 
shopping  ad,  with  no  tricks,  no 
frills,  no  games,  just  an  honest 
presentation  —  has  been  very 
much  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
color.” 

“How  dull  and  uninteresting 
this  ad  would  be  in  just  black 
and  white,”  said  Irwin  Bag,  art 
director  for  Wm.  Esty  Co.  (Mr.  ■ 
Bag  is  the  art  director  for  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.  account,  a  heavy 
user  of  color  in  newspapers). 

“The  color  alleviates  what 
would  otherwise  be  just  a  drab 
mass  of  print.  I’m  sure  it 
stands  out  in  a  striking  manner 
against  the  predominantly  black 
and  white  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Bag  added. 

Rockwell  Ad  Wins 

Unquestionably,  the  Norman 
Rockwell  rendering  of  a  freckle¬ 
faced  youth  gnawing  on  a  tur¬ 
key  leg  exerted  a  sigpiificant 
influence  on  the  judges’  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  Acme  Markets  ad  for 
first  prize  in  the  over  250,000 
classification. 

The  ad,  submitted  by  the  l  ► 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  repro¬ 
duced  the  Rockwell  painting 
faithfully.  Headlined,  “Have 
turkey,  will  gobble,”  the  ad  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  pre-ChristmM 
season  in  the  Philadelphia  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Originally  created 
for  publication  in  Family  Circle 
magazine,  the  fine-screen  ad  was 
blown  up  to  full-newspaper  page 
size.  The  judges  agreed  that  the 
newspaper’s  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion  was  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  ad’s  selection,  after  four 
rounds  of  judging  from  the  field 
of  800  retail  advertisements  in 
the  competition. 

Art  directors  judging  the  re¬ 
tail  ads  were:  Robert  0.  Bach, 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.;  Irwin 
Bag,  Wm.  Esty  Co.,  Inc.;  Dave  j  ^ 
Deutsch,  McCann-Erickson; 

!  Gene  Federico,  Benton  4 
'  Bowles,  Inc.;  and  Len  SirowiU, 
Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach,  Inc. 

• 

UPI  Names  Manager 

Tokyo 

Appointment  of  Don  C 
Becker  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  manager  for  the  Philip- 
;  pines  at  Manila  has  been  an- 
j  nounced  by  Earnest  Hoberecht, 

I  UPI  vicepresident  and  general 
i  manager  for  Asia.  Mr.  Becker 
was  Manila  news  editor.  He  was 
I  bom  in  Sacramento,  attended 
I  San  Jose  State  College  and 
I  began  his  career  with  the  SanU 
i  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 


Only  the  DAVENPORT  NEWSPAPERS 

s.iiih.’^ColNIARKn  in 


The  #2  Market  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois 
lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi 
River.  And  only  the  DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS  reach  the  total  Quad- 
City  Area.  They  are  the  only  news¬ 
papers  that  cover  Davenport  and 
Bettendorf  in  Iowa;  Rock  Island, 

Moline  and  East  Moline  in  Illinois, 
plus  all  the  surrounding  towns  so 
rich  in  fanning  and  industry.  In  all 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  only  Chicago 
surpasses  this  great  market  in  total 
population. 

Remember  the  entire  #2  Market  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  is  yours 
through  the  DAVENPORT  NEWSPAPERS.  They  have  the 
ONLY  Sunday  Newspaper,  the  ONLY  Morning  Newspaper,  and 
the  LARGEST  Evening  Circulation  in  the  Quad-Cities. 


DAVENPORT  MORNING  DEMOCRAT 


PAPERS 


DAVENPORT  EVENING  TIMES 
SUNDAY  TIMES-DEMOCRAT 


Represented  by 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
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After  you’ve  been 
bombarded 
by  claims  about 
Boston  newspapers, 
it’s  nice  to  have 
the  facts. 

Here  they  are: 


The  Boston  Globe 

Morning/Evening/Sunday  —  A  Million 
Market  Newspaper:  New  York  •  Chicago 
Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Boston  Newspapers:  Daily  &  Sunday 
Percentage  Share  of  Market 

Source:  Publishers’  Statements 
March  31, 1963  and  March  31, 1958. 

Media  Records  1958  and  1%2 

%  Circulation  Share  in  CZ  &  RTZ 

Record- 

Herald-  American 
Dailv  Globe  Traveler  Advertiser 


%  Advertising  Linage  Share 
(Larger  Daily  Plus  Sunday) 

Total  Retail 

’58  38.2%  44.7%  17.1 

'62  40.5  43.1  16.4 


'62  ^  m 

Up  2.3  Down  1.6 


Total  General 

'58  37.2  43.7 

’62  m  ^ 

Up  6.1  Up  0.5 


Automotive 

’58  38.4  39.8 

’62  ^  ^ 

Up  4.0  Down  1.5 


Financial 

’58  29.8  56.7 

’62  Z3J  ^ 

Up  3.9  Down  5.0 


Total  Display 

’58  37.9  44.5 

’62  ^  ^ 

Up  3.1  Down  1.3 


Classified 

’58  49.9  39.3 

'62  5^  m 

Up  9.5  Down  10.2 


Total  Advertising 
’58  40.5  42.8 

’62  ^  ^ 

Up  4.8  Down  3.4 


Department  Store 

’58  40.0  44.8 

’62  ^  ^ 

Up  1.0  Down  0.6 


Retail  Grocery 
’58  39.0  41.2 

’62  ^  ^ 

Up  2.4  Down  0.2 


General  Food 

’58  35.6  43.4 

’62  44^  ^ 

Up  8.4  Up  4.0 


17.1% 
16.4 
Down  0.7 


19.1 
Down  6.6 


21.8 

Down  2.5 


17.6 
15.8 
Down  1.8 


16.7 
15.3 
Down  1.4 


15.2 

liZ 

Down  0.5 


19.8 
Down  2.2 


Up  4.0  Down  12.4 


Newspaper  Tells  How 
To  Win  Color  Prizes 


Robert  Landis,  manager  of 
general  advertising  on  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune, 
has  through  the  years  developed 
what  he  calls  “VIP” — Very 
Important  Processing — for  the 
handling  of  orders  for  ROP 
color. 

It  has  helped  the  paper  win 
four  Editor  &  Publisher 
awards  including  one  this  year 
for  color  reproduction  in  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  from 
100,000  to  250,000.  The  prize 
winning  ad  was  for  Wishbone 
Salad  Dressing  placed  for  Thos. 
J.  Lipton  Co.,  by  Edward  H. 
Weiss  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  fir.st  step  in  the  planned 


progression  that  is  VIP,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Landis,  is  inspection 
of  the  mats  and  progressive 
proofs  in  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department.  This  is  per¬ 
formed  by  Hal  Hemmelman, 
ROP  color  coordinator.  When  it 
passes  this  first  muster,  it  is 
formally  scheduled.  Color  facili¬ 
ties  are  reserved,  inks  are 
ordered. 

Then  printing  materials  and 
progs  are  logged  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  for  the 
initial  production  conference 
which  sets  the  step-by-step  qual¬ 
ity  control  that  spans  several 
days  during  which  press  plates 
are  prepared.  Participating  in 


this  conference  are  Gerry  Burke, 
production  manager,  with  other 
key  members  of  his  experienced 
color  production  team. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Luther  Alex¬ 
ander,  stereotype  superintend¬ 
ent,  examine  in  depth  all  the 
printing  materials.  It  helps  them 
make  decisions  for  the  general 
ti'eatment  and  overall  produc¬ 
tion  strategy  to  be  followed  to 
bring  out  the  best  qualities  of 
the  materials  provided. 

The  first  production  step 
brings  the  mats  to  the  Sta  Hi 
master  matcher.  There  com¬ 
panion  mats  are  brought  into 
»*xact  register  with  the  key  mat. 
A  telescopic  instrument  aids  in 
“zeroing  in”  for  the  final  regis¬ 
ter.  The  master  matcher  then 
imprints  a  register  mark  in  all 
four  corners  of  each  mat. 

The  mats  next  are  centered  in 
the  Sta  Hi  master  trimmer  and 
trimmed  perfectly.  Electronic 
eyes  of  the  machine  are  set  on 


the  four  register  marks. 

The  curved  stereo  plates,  cast 
in  step  three,  are  then  advanced 
to  the  automiller,  step  four. 
Again  electronic  eyes  come  in¬ 
to  play,  set  on  the  four  regis¬ 
ter  marks  on  the  plates.  This 
machine  mills  pockets  on  the 
underside  of  each  plate  which 
serve  for  tension  locku))  on  the 
press  cylinders. 

Routing  dead  metal  from  the 
plates  on  a  twin-plate  router 
constitutes  step  five.  Then  the 
plates  are  nickeled  in  a  sulfa- 
mate  nickel  process  that  re¬ 
quires  four  to  five  minutes  for 
each  plate. 

Finally,  delivered  to  the  press¬ 
room  by  conveyor  belt,  the 
plates  are  locked  in  place  on  the 
Goss  Headliner  press.  Harrj- 
Swift,  pressroom  superintend¬ 
ent,  directs  adjustments  of  reg¬ 
ister  and  ink  flow.  Then  he  in¬ 
spects  sample  copies  at  intervals 
as  they  come  up  off  the  press 
during  the  complete  press  run. 
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Ma^sazine  Will  Add 
^Shoppini;  with  Jane' 

Beginning  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue,  the  editorial-.style  shop¬ 
ping  column,  “Shopping  With 
Jane”  will  appear  in  the  New 
England  Edition  of  Famihj 
Circle  magazine. 

The  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser  published  the  first 
“Shopping  With  Jane”  column 
;  on  March  16,  1950.  Other  Fair- 
field  County  newspaiiers  were 
.soon  featuring  it. 

Jane  Matthews  began  her 
“professional”  writing  career  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  as  editor  of  her 
high  school  newspaper.  Later 
I  she  wrote  a  house  organ  for  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company 
and  during  the  war  worked  on  a 
number  of  publications  devoted 
to  GI  recreation.  Before  moving 
to  New  Canaan,  Jane  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  shopping,  food, 
and  fashion  for  a  regional  mag¬ 
azine. 

• 

Report  on  Nejjroeei 

Cincinnati 

Tw'elve  Enquirer  reporters 
and  editors  spent  two  months 
gathering  material  for  a  series, 
“The  Negro  in  Cincinnati," 
which  began  with  Ed  Seitz’s 
story  about  this  city’s  110,000 
colored  people.  Dave  Redden, 
Negro  reporter,  wrote  one  ar¬ 
ticle  telling  of  employment 
troubles  experienced  by  un- 
j  skilled  and  uneducated  Negroes. 
• 

Condon  to  Seagrams 

James^J.  Condon,  formerly  of 
the  national  public  relations  di- 
vision  of  the  American  Legion, 
i  Indianapolis,  has  been  appointed 
I  merchandising  manager  for  Sea- 
!  gram-Distillers  Co, 
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In  Washington,  ROP  means  .  ,  . 


RELY 


0 


THE 

POST 


Coming  soon  . .  . 

SPECTACOLOR! 


And  advertisers  interested  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  wealthiest  markets  do  just  that. 

ROP  color  advertisers  have  backed  up 
their  confidence  in  The  Washington  Post 
with  as  much  advertising  in  that  newspaper 
alone  as  in  the  other  two  papers  combined. 

ROP  color  has  been  available  in  all 
three  Washington  newspapers  since  1959. 
During  this  period  The  Washington  Post 
has  carried  7,484,620  lines  of  ROP  color; 
together,  the  other  Washington  papers  have 
carried  7,236,399  lines. 

In  ROP  color — as  in  every  other  area  of 
newspaper  publishing  —  The  Washington 
Post  leads  in  Washington. 

Clie  iDadtiington  |)09t 

First  in  Circulation 
First  in  Advertising 
First  in  ROP  Color 


Vivid  Color  Achieved, 
More  Ads  to  Come 


Chicago 

One  good  color  newspaper  ad 
generally  leads  to  a  lot  of  others, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  James 
B.  Beam  Distilling  Company. 

Two  of  the  top  awards  in 
El&P’s  ROP  Color  Competition 
were  prepared  by  Edward  H. 
Weiss  and  Company,  Chicago 
advertising  agency  for  Beam 
and  for  the  Thos.  Lipton  Com¬ 
pany’s  introduction  in  a  test 
market  of  Wish-Bone  salad 
dressings  flavored  with  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Italian  Chianti  wines. 

The  winning  Beam  ad  ran  in 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune  and  numerous  other 
newspapers.  The  Wish-Bone  ad 
appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

New  4-Color  Approach 

From  the  successful  results 
obtained  through  the  unusual 
color  presentation  of  Beam 
whiskies  a  new  four-color  ap¬ 
proach  is  being  developed  to 
break  around  Thanksgiving  and 
run  through  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  according  to  Tobin  Carlin, 


Beam  account  supervisor  in  the 
Weiss  agency. 

This  will  be  a  campaign  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  regular  Beam 
schedule,  Mr.  Carlin  said,  in 
which  newspapers  will  play  an 
important  role.  The  new  cam- 
paigni  will  be  built  around  a  spe¬ 
cial  holiday  bottle  which  Beam 
is  introducing  about  the  middle 
of  November. 

Mr.  Carlin  said  that  the  dis¬ 
tillery  has  used  more  four-color 
ads  in  full  page  and  1,000  line 
sizes  than  ever  before  in  its 
history  as  a  result  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  page.  Two-color  ads  in 
150-line  sizes  have  also  been 
featured. 

“We  sought  a  means  of  being 
more  creative  in  the  utilization 
of  our  approach  and  in  the  space 
sizes  and  types  of  scheduling,” 
he  said.  “We  had  a  lot  of  know¬ 
how  because  Beam  was  one  of 
the  first  to  use  ROP  color  in 
ads. 

Sales  Record 

“With  the  agency  and  the 
client  constantly  analyzing  use 


W  .  ★★  IT 

COIOR  Reduces  Selling  Costs 

in  AILENTOWN 

"The  All-America  City" 


In  The  First  8  Months  Of  1963 
LOCAL  and  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  ran 

605,  164  LINES  in 
364  R.O.P.  COLOR  ADS 

★  THE  MORNING  CALL 

★  EVENING  CHRONICLE 
★  SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Story,  Brooks  and 
Finley,  Inc. 


of  color  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  Beam’s  holiday  sales  last 
year  were  the  largest  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

Who  were  the  men  responsible 
for  turning  out  these  two  at¬ 
tention-grabbing  prize  winners. 
With  both  ads  the  principals 
were  the  same  —  Bob  Fryml, 
art  director,  and  Carl  Lyren, 
copywriter,  of  the  Weiss  agency. 

Mr.  Fryml  explained  the  tech¬ 
nique. 

He  said  that  Beam  has  been 
critical  of  newspaper  color  re¬ 
production,  as  has  the  rest  of 
the  liquor  market  because  of 
among  other  things,  the  varia¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  of 
newsprint  quality.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  Beam  ads,  he  said, 
all  reproductions  turned  out  con¬ 
sistently  good. 

Vividness  of  quality  came 
from  a  technical  development  re¬ 
fined  by  Dan  Ramano,  San 
Francisco  free  lance  illustrator, 
who  has  worked  with  the  Weiss 
agency  extensively  and  with 
Campbell-Ewald  for  Chevrolet. 

Technical  Process 

Mr.  Fryml  explained  that  on 
the  Beam  job  Mr.  Ramano  made 
a  full  color  illustration  repro¬ 
duced  in  red,  yellow  and  blue. 
Then  he  did  a  black  and  white 
line  drawing  which  overprints 
the  three-color  process  so  there 
is  no  black  halftone  dot  over 
the  three  colors. 

This  process  results  in  a 
brighter  overall  color  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  black  line  work 
holding  all  detail  of  the  pack¬ 
ages  and  bottles. 

“It  proved  an  ideal  solution 
to  our  constant  color  vividness 
problem,”  Mr.  Fryml  said.  “It 
was  the  first  time  a  distillery 
has  used  this  type  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  Wish-Bone  ad  it  was 
necessary  to  get  across  the  con¬ 
nection  of  salad  dressing  and 
wine.  What  came  out  was  a 
reproduction  of  two  bottles  of 
the  dressing  with  a  wine  press 
in  the  background  topped  by 


I-  - 


where  effective  buying  income 
averages  more  than 
$9,500  per  household 
...  and  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan  gives  you 
economical  entree  to  98%  of  homes 


grapes,  lettuce,  a  tomato  aij 
greens. 

Mr.  Ramano  used  addition; 
line  work  to  give  the  adverti8> 
ment  a  more  nostalgic,  wiinj  » 
look.  The  darker  technique  als 
lent  a  brighter,  tastier  appear 
ance  to  the  salad  dressing  in  th 
bottles. 

• 

Winners  in  Press 
Judging  Honored 

San  Francisco 

Ed  Montgomery,  San  Fm 
cisco  Examiner,  won  best  story 
honors  in  the  San  Frandico 
Press  Club  competition  withhij 
report  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank’s  missing  $7,000,000. 

Winners  in  other  classifica- 
tions  honored  during  the  club’s 
75th  anniversary  week  included 
George  Dusheck  and  Hubert 
Bernhard,  authors  of  a  Sm 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
feature  on  alcoholics. 

Joel  B.  Pimsleur,  San  Fm- 
cisco  Chronicle,  received  a  first 
place  award  for  his  “Battle  of 
Berkeley”  report.  Eddie  Muller, 
Examiner,  won  sports  honon 
and  a  special  feature  award 
went  to  Ray  Smith,  Santa  Ross 
Press  Democrat. 

Fred  Pardini,  Examiner,  and 
Carl  Bigelow,  Oakland  Tribm. 
shared  first  place  in  the  photo 
contest. 

‘You  Don’t  Share 
Pulpit  with  Devil’ 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  who  recently 
purchased  the  Pascagovk 
Chronicle  from  Ira  B.  Harkey 
Jr.,  told  local  Rotarians  re¬ 
cently  : 

“You  don’t  share  your  pulpit 
with  the  devil.” 

That  is  what  he  answers,  he 
explained,  when  people  ask, 
“When  your  newspaper  is  the 
only  one  in  town,  don’t  you  owe 
it  to  the  readers  to  print  col¬ 
umns  of  those  who  oppose  your 
point  of  view?” 

“I  claim  the  right  to  exercise 
the  power  of  dissent  from  popo-  . 
lar  opinion,  when  the  dissat ' 
stems  from  conscience  and  con¬ 
viction,”  Mr.  Nicholson  said.  At 
the  same  time  he  rejected  the 
i  notion  that  “sitting  in  the  edi- 
i  tor’s  chair  makes  a  man  smarter 
j  than  other  people.” 

I  • 

Hospital  Board  Sues 

Calgary,  Alta 

Two  separate  damage  actioui 
for  a  total  of  $355,436  have  bees 
filed  against  the  Calgary  H«- 
aid  and  five  employes  by 
gary  Auxiliary  Hospital  Di*" 
trict  No.  7  and  the  members  of 
its  board.  They  allege  defama 
tion  of  character  in  articles,  be¬ 
tween  March  5  and  Aug.  14. 


Story,  Breekt  B  Fintoy,  or 
Nowt-Joemol  Piport 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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The  Evening  Tribune  in  San  Diego  has  been  awarded  first  prize  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  1963 
Newspaper  Color  Awards  Competition  for  reproduction  of  a  national  newspaper  advertisement, 
three  colors  and  black.*  And  The  San  Diego  Union  has  three  E  &  P  color  awards  to  its  credit. 


Our  award-winning  color  equipment  and  skilled  personnel  assure  adver¬ 
tisers  that  their  most  exacting  requirements  will  be  met. 


Send  for  our  "ROP  Color”  and  "Partial  Page  Stereo  Color”  16mm,  sound  and  color 
films.  Available  for  showing  without  charge.  Write  Manager,  General  Advertising. 

file  Inion  |  Evening  Tribune 

'The  Ring  of  Truth' 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPf  RS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA  GRf  AIER  LOS  AN  iELES  -  '.PRINC.f IF lD.  ILLINOIS  AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  SERVED  Bi  TmE  COPLEY 
NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND  BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OE  THE  WORLD  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  A  ASSOCIATES  INC 


Gaines-biirger  Finds 
ROP  Color  ‘Tasty’ 


Dogs  like  the  taste  of  Gaines- 
burgers  and  Gaines-burger  is 
finding  that  ROP  newspaper 
color  ads  are  tasty,  too. 

The  new  General  Foods  dog 
food  that  went  national  in 
March  this  year,  is  currently 
using  Sunday  supplements,  but 
has  tested  ROP  color,  and  “in 
all  probability”  will  add  that 
sales  weapon,  too,  to  its  arma¬ 
mentarium,  according  to  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

Y&R  won  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  creativity  award  for  a 
one-color-and-black  Gaines- 
burger  ad.  It  pictured  a  dachs- 
hound’s  head,  nose  sniffing  a 
coupon. 

“Save  10c  on  a  package  of 
Gaines-Burgers,”  the  text  in¬ 
vited,  and  then,  in  parentheses 
■ — “snap  it  up.” 

And  that’s  just  what  people 
did! 

The  ROP  color  ads  w'ere 
placed  in  the  Denver  Post  and 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph.  The  same  ad  in  black 
and  white  was  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 


Akron  Bea^con- Journal. 

Neither  James  Dillingham, 
product  manager  at  General 
Foods  Company,  nor  Robert 
Walsh,  account  supervisor  at 
Y&R,  would  reveal  the  coupon 
redemption  count.  But  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lingham  did  say  that  ROP  color 
beat  the  black  and  white  ver¬ 
sion.  A  similar  test  is  now’  being 
made  for  Whip  ’n  Chill,  another 
General  Foods  product  that 
Y&R  handles. 

Judges  deciding  the  E&P 
aw’ard  winners  commented  that 
Y&R  had  l>een  able  to  make  a 
spot  color  ad  look  as  if  it  was 
full  color.  Courtier  L.  “Doc” 
Parsons,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  production,  said 
nothing  unusual  was  involved. 
It  w’as  a  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graph,  he  said,  given  color  by 
the  duo-tone  process.  For  frac¬ 
tional  ads,  as  this  one  was, 
rather  than  full  page,  Y&R 
eliminates  the  black,  except  for 
the  text.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  specifietl  Persian  orange 
ink  and  black,  with  orange  on 
the  pretlominant  plate,  and  the 
result  on  new'sprint  was  a  bright 


Stand  out  in  the  Winston-Salem  market 
with  COIORACTION! 
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glint  on  the  dog’s  brown  hair. 

The  photograph  was  taken  by 
Eugene  Moses,  a  New  York 
advertising  photographer  who 
specializes  in  animal  pictures. 
The  dachshound  is  his  own  pet, 
“Max.”  Mr.  Moses  simply  tells 
Max  to  pose,  and  the  dog 
promptly  looks  soulfully  into 
the  camera  lens. 

Ralph  Price,  the  Y&R  art 
director  responsible,  saw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Max  in  Mr.  Moses’  port¬ 
folio,  and  liked  it  immerliately. 
However,  the  photographer  took 
several  more  shots  for  the 
agency,  both  in  black  and  white 
and  color. 

“In  fact,  w’e  took  pictures  of 
alwut  20  dogs,  but  Mr.  Price 
ahvays  came  back  to  my  dog, 
Max,”  Mr.  Moses  said,  “and  I 
understand  that  the  resulting 
ad  in  color  drew  the  highest 
number  of  coupons  ever.” 

The  photograph  in  the  award 
w’inning  ad  was  taken  b  Mr. 
Moses  with  a  Bronica  camera 
set  at  F-22  with  an  Ascor  sun¬ 
light  unit. 

Mr.  Price  has  since  been 
transferred  to  Y&R’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office,  while  Maison  Clark, 
art  super\’isor  responsible  for 
the  ad  is  now  in  the  Chicago 
office.  Samuel  Fink,  art  super¬ 
visor,  who  acted  as  a  spokesman 
in  the  absence  of  the  other  two, 
noted  that  Y&R  art,  copy,  and 
media  directors  always  w’ork  as 
a  team  and  the  creativity  award 
properly  belongs  to  the  agency 
rather  than  to  any  one  or 
several  individuals.  (Of  course, 
Mr.  Moses  thought  his  dachs¬ 
hound,  Max,  should  get  the 
prize.) 

“Color  is  always  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  advertising,  and  becomes 
even  more  effective  when  it  is 
used  to  call  attention  to  your 
product  from  the  mass  of  black 
and  white  that  is  a  newspaper,” 
Mr.  Fink  said.  “It  gives  a  note¬ 
worthiness  to  an  advertisement 
that  cannot  otherwise  be 
achieved.  With  competition  what 
it  is  today,  it  is  often  both 
brilliant  and  smart  to  use  the 


COLOR  SALE! 

b/w/lc  $75 
b/w/2c  $135 

For  Information 
Phone,  Write,  Wire 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Press  Plata — Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
(PRospect  4-7000) 


brightness  of  color  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  what  you  are  selling.* 

Mr.  Fink  said  that  “.simplicity 
in  artwork  gives  st  length  to 
ROP  color.”  He  said  that  those' 
who  try  to  use  the  same  art  for 
reproduction  on  new.sprint  as 
for  the  slick  paper  of  magazines 
or  supplements  often  fail. 

“Do  it  bold;  do  it  simple,”  he 
advised.  “Just  remember  you 
won’t  get  really  delicate  color 
nuances  on  newsprint.’’ 

Out  of  some  4,00(i  ads  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  a  year  by 
Y&R’s  New  York  office  alone 
about  700  will  be  in  color,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Parsons.  He 
declined  to  separate  the  color  ' 
total  into  magazine.s,  supple¬ 
ments,  or  newspapers. 

“This  year  we  will  be  about 
20  color  ads  ahead  of  last  year," 
Mr.  Parsons  said. 

Y&R  has  long  been  interested 
in  cooperating  with  newspapers 
to  improve  the  reproduction  of 
ROP  color.  Every  time  an  ROP 
color  campaign  is  run,  tear 
sheets  are  pasted  together  iu 
what  Mr.  Parsons  described  as 
a  “giant  accordion”  and  evalu¬ 
ated  as  good,  average  or  poor, 
with  plus  and  minus  marks 
added  to  each  of  these  three 
grades. 

Mr.  Parsons,  who  has  been 
with  Y&R  for  25  years,  worked 
with  Lew  Greenwood,  now  re¬ 
tired,  and  Jack  Aldinger  in  the  ' 
development  of  newspaper  color 
preprints.  It  was  called  Hi-Fi 
when  the  agency  first  used  it  in 
April  1960.  The  last  time  the 
New  York  office  has  used  color 
preprints  in  newspapers  was  in 
December  1961,  although  it  has 
used  Specta-Color  in  the  Neir 
York  News  and  the  Tofedo 
Blade.  New  York  has  placed 
color  preprint  schedules  for 
other  offices,  however,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  uses  it  frequently. 

'Tests  continue  on  ROP  color 
in  New  York. 

• 

‘Idea  Treasure  House’ 
Issuetl  for  Retailers 

Volume  II  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Encyclopedia  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  at  New  York  headquarters 
(100  West  31st  St.)  at  $26  to 
members,  and  $40  to  non-mem¬ 
bers. 

Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of 
the  sales  promotion  divisi® 
calls  the  530-page  book  a  “liv¬ 
ing  library”  and  a  “treasum 
house  of  useful  ideas”  for  sales 
events. 

• 

Nestle  Ad  Manager 

Charles  F.  Fleischmann,  fw- 
merly  vicepresident  of  Young  i 
Rubicam  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Th«  Nestl5  Co.,  Inc. 
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Color  gets  results  in  the  Fort 
Worth  “Half”  of  the  nation’s  12th 
market,  Fort  Worth-Dallas  .  .  . 
especially  when  it’s  run  in  Texas 
most  color-full  newspaper  —  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Color  in  the  Star-Telegram 
reaches  more  people  than  in  any 
other  Texas  newspaper,  too  ,  .  . 
243,376  daily  (M  &  E) 


Make  your  plans  now  to  use 
dynamic  ROP  color  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram — along  with 
the  hundreds  of  other  successful 
color  advertisers  who  have  made 
possible  the  Star-Telegram’s  ROP 
color  ranking  of  .  .  . 

FIFTH  IN  THE  U.S.- 
FIRST  IN  TEXAS! 


Soivcai:  Madia  Racordt,  firit  quartar,  1963;  ABC  Publishar's  Statamanr, 

3/31/63  (subjact  to  audit);  Salas  Manogamant,  6/10/63. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram" 


Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr. 
PRESIDENT  &  PUBLISHER 


Jack  W.  Campbell 
ADV.  DIRECTOR 


Ralph  D.  Ray 
NATIONAL  ADV.  MGR. 


^  n  S 


COVERS  THE  FORT  WORTH  HALF  OF  THE  NATION’S  12TH  MARKET 


LARGIST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


THOSE  ICE  CREAM  FLAVORS 

Color  Generates 
Dealer  Enthusiasm 


Philadelphia 

The  full  page  ROP  color  cam¬ 
paign  that  marks  the  promotion 
of  half  a  dozen  new  ice  cream 
flavors  of  Abbotts  Dairies,  of 
Philadelphia,  sparked  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  dealers  that 
put  the  campaign  across  for 
record  sales. 

First  of  the  campaign  was 
that  introducing  Praline  Pai-fait, 
timed  to  appear  just  before  last 
Easter  for  the  holiday  sales. 

The  ads  are  the  joint  creation 
of  Abbotts  advertising  manager, 
Bennett  0.  Stalvey  Jr.,  and  ac¬ 
count  personnel  from  the  dairies’ 
ad  agency,  Bauer,  Tripp  and 
Foley,  Philadelphia.  These  are 
Abbotts  account  super\'isor,  Earl 
Steiert,  vicepresident  of  the 
agency;  David  Miller,  art  direc¬ 
tor,  who  planned  the  layout,  and 
Joan  Aiken,  the  copy  writer  on 
the  account. 

From  Oil  Painting 

To  stress  the  theme  of  the 
old  southern  confection  that 
gives  the  new  flavor  its  name. 


artist  Rudy  Garcia  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  do  an  oil  painting 
of  an  old  New  Orleans  mansion. 
This  dominates  the  background. 
A  picture  of  the  new  flavored 
ice  cream,  piled  high  in  a  sher¬ 
bet  glass,  was  superimposed. 

The  ice  cream  itself  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  photography  by 
Home  Economist  Mary  Kendig 
and  several  gallons  were  used 
under  the  lights  before  the  mod¬ 
eling  satisfied  Larry  Fritz,  of 
Fritz  Food  Photographers. 

An  Old  .4ccount 

The  E&P  award  winning  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  not  Abbotts  in¬ 
itial  venture  into  color,  however, 
Mr.  Steiert  reveals. 

“Neither  we  nor  the  client 
have  to  be  sold  on  color.  At 
Abbotts  they  have  seen  what  it 
can  do  on  previous  campaigns 
for  their  dairy  products,”  the 
account  supervisor  said. 

Abbotts  had  been  an  account 
of  the  Foley  agency,  w'hich  last 
year  combined  with  Bauer  and 
Tripp,  for  over  35  years  and  the 


dairy  firm  was  a  local  pioneer 
in  the  use  of  color. 

“Introducing  a  complete  line 
of  new  flavors,  we  needed  some¬ 
thing  different  in  the  way  of 
imagination  and  impact,”  Mr. 
Stalvey  stated.  “We  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  splash  that  would  pin¬ 
point  attention  to  the  displays 
already  in  the  dealer’s  stores.” 

The  full  page  ads  are  a  part 
of  a  coordinated  campaign  that 
features  in-store  displays  and 
television. 

“The  enthusiasm  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  has  been  terrific.  Full  page 
ROP  ads  have  made  the  dealers 
more  receptive  to  in-store  pro¬ 
motions  and  they  are  giving 
much  more  space  than  they  usu¬ 
ally  would  to  the  introductory 
campaign,”  Mr.  Stalvey  said. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  entire 
sales  force  is  likewise  increased 
because  of  the  comment  created 
by  the  advertisements,  he  added. 

Sales  following  the  introduc¬ 
tory  ad  were  substantially  above 
the  average  for  new  flavor  in¬ 
troductory  campaigns. 

To  keep  production  problems 
to  a  minimum,  the  agency  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  ink  specs  for  the 
colors  to  be  used  and  discussed 
tonalities  and  depth  with  the 
artist.  Close  attention  was  paid 
to  the  proving  process  through 
every  step. 

Determination  to  deliver  a  top 
product  is  the  chief  ingredient 


in  award-winning  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  Joseph 
Elliott,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  BuUe- 
tin, 

“We’ve  no  secret  formula  here 
and  all  of  our  procedures  are 
those  commonly  used  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Mr.  Elliott  said.  “If 
there  is  something  unusual  in 
our  operation,  it’s  simply  the 
determination  of  our  people  to 
deliver  a  good  product.” 

This  attitude  generates  with 
the  publisher,  Robert  McLean, 
and  carries  through  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  color  team  that  under¬ 
stands  each  other’s  problems, 
Mr.  Elliott  added. 

Each  job  is  treated  individu¬ 
ally,  on  its  own  merits.  “I  think 
that  perhaps  we  spend  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  time 
on  such  things  as  material  in¬ 
spection,  advance  press  plate 
testing  and  quality  controls  dur¬ 
ing  the  press  run,”  Mr.  Elliott 
said. 

• 

Salute  to  Prince 

Massena,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  H.  Prince,  editor  of 
the  Massena  Observer,  was 
honored  at  a  steak  roast  on  his 
35th  anniversary  with  the  Ob¬ 
server.  John  T.  Doyle,  general 
manager,  extended  congratula¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Join  the  Parade 
of 

C  c’loi  Advertisers 
in 

Remarkable  Rockford 


Imitation  is  flattering  —  but  it  makes  sense  when  it  means 
more  sales  dollars.  In  past  year,  more  than  140  advertisers  in 
52  different  classifications  used  color  —  spot  or  full  —  in  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic.  One  indepen¬ 
dent  grocery  chain  has  used  a  full  color  ad  each  week  for 
three  years  —  and  is  still  doing  so.  There  can  be  just  one 
reason  —  extra  sales  results.  Join  the  parade!  The  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  have  finest  color  facilities  —  in¬ 
cluding  Hurletron  electric  eye  for  close  register  —  available 
every  day  of  the  week.  Capture  those  sales  dollars  —  more 
than  a  half-billion  of  them  —  as  they  go  marching  by  . . .  use: 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

ISnrkforb 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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WRITE  FOR  NEW  MARKET  DATA  BOOK 


Port  of  Triple  Newspaper  Markets 
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Here's  what  we  think  is 
more  important  to  you  than 
our  winning  2  awards: 


The  Tacoma  News  Tribune’s  PENETRATION  in  its  Metro  Area 
(percentage  of  circulation  to  households) . is  a  big  fat 


82.2% 


GREATER  percentage  of  penetration  than  any 
other  evening  newspaper  in  the  West,  and . . . 
5TH  IN  THE  NATION  among  evening  dailies 
with  circulation  of  75,000  and  over. 

AND  REMEMBER  .  .  .  Tacoma  is  Washington 
State’s  SECOND  MARKET. 

REMEMBER,  TOO  .  .  .  both  Seattle  dailies  com¬ 
bined  deliver  a  total  of  only  13.2%  coverage  in 
this  important  market. 


REMEMBER  THESE  FACTS  when  you  plan  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


*The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  won  2  of  6  top  awards 
for  excellence  in  color  reproduction  in  Editor  and 
Publisher's  1962-63  color  competition.  One  was 
for  a  full-color  page  placed  by  the  James  B.  Beam 
Distilling  Company,  and  another  for  a  black-and- 
one-color  ad  placed  by  the  Northern  Paper  Mills. 


TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


Covering  Washington  State’s  2nd  Market  •  Circulation  88,000 
Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 


Betty  Crocker  Finds 
ROP  Color  Good  Food 


“Good  food,  if  properly 
cooked,”  is  what  Betty  Crocker, 
the  cooking  expert  of  General 
Mills,  might  well  say  about  ROP 
newspaper  color. 

Speaking  about  a  $500,000 
campaign  for  Betty  Crocker 
Noodles  Italiano,  Macaroni 
Cheddar,  and  Noodles  Almon- 
dine,  Mar\in  S.  Corwin,  senior 
vicepresident  and  management 
super\  isor  at  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach,  put  the  same  thought  in 
slightly  different  words. 

“We  know  the  results  of  ROP 
newspaper  color  are  dynamic 
and  the  expense  is  justified,  pro¬ 
vided  you  get  goo<l  reproduc¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Corwin  .said.  “But 
you  must  tr>'  to  insure  good  re¬ 
production  by  selecting  newspa¬ 
pers  and  giving  them  exactly 
what  they  want.” 

It  was  Mr.  Corwin  who  made 
the  decision  to  use  ROP  color 
along  with  newspaper  Sunday 
supplements,  tv  and  radio  spots 
and  magazines  for  this  Betty 
Crocker  line.  But  he  told  Jerrj’ 
Wertans,  production  director, 
that  he  must  tr>'  to  make  sure 


that  the  reproduction  was  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  campaign  involved  four 
different  products.  All  ads  with 
color  photographs  of  different 
subjects  with  different  texts,  ran 
in  41  newspapers.  One  of  the 
ads  (promoting  Betty  Crocker 
Noodles  Italiano)  won  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pi’BLisura  creativity- 
award  for  the  agency. 

But,  even  more  important,  the 
whole  campaign,  after  careful 
advance  work  by  Mr.  Wertans 
and  others  on  the  DDB  team, 
caused  Mr.  Corwin  to  remark 
this  week: 

“We  are  very  pleased  with 
the  results.” 

The  advance  work  began  in 
1962.  Then  ROP  color  was  used 
in  test  markets.  The  good  re¬ 
sults  were  what  influenced  Mr. 
Corwin  to  decide  to  spread  out 
with  new.spaper  color  nationally. 

“But  I  knew  from  past  ex- 
l)erience  that  reproduction  was 
a  problem  that  must  be  met,” 
Mr.  Corwin  said.  “Where  repro¬ 
duction  is  good,  results  are  fabu¬ 
lous;  but  when  it  is  bad  you 
waste  money  using  it.” 


To  make  certain  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  personnel  of  the  news¬ 
papers  received  exactly  the  ma¬ 
terials  they  w-anted  to  reproduce 
the  ROP  color  ads,  Mr.  Wertans 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  50  leading  markets. 
What  he  asked  for  expanded 
somewhat  the  data  published  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Spring 
Color  Issue. 

Specifically,  he  a.sked  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  full  page  size; 
printing  material;  1,000-line 
size;  whether  or  not  1,000  line 
ads  were  direct  cast,  and  what 
method;  printing  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  1,000  lines;  number 
of  mats  and  type  of  mats  re¬ 
quired;  closing  dates;  whether 
or  not  they  wanted  no-pac  or 
pre-pac ;  w-hether  or  not  they 
needed  the  newspaper’s  mast¬ 
head  on  the  ad;  and,  finally, 
the  average  number  of  four- 
color  ads  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
He  left  a  space  also  for  com¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  this  work  for 
General  Mills,  Mr.  Wertans  has 
been  gathering  this  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  ROP  color  in  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  past  six  months. 
He  estimated  this  week  that  he 
has  complete  data  on  about  300 
newspapers. 

As  do  other  agencies,  all  tear 
sheets  of  the  ads  were  carefully 
checked  and  graded  by  DDB. 
The  agency  did  not  rely  on  what 
the  newspaper  sent,  but  bought 
copies  of  the  papers  at  random. 
In  cases  where  excellent  results 
were  obtained,  the  newspapers 
were  praised,  and  the  agency 
also  let  newspapers  know  when 
they  considered  the  publication 
of  the  advertisements  was  not 
j  acceptable.  Robert  Wolf,  print 
I  buyer,  communicated  with  the 
I  newspapers  involved,  to  make 
!  certain  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  agency’s  client. 

Mr.  Corw’in  could  not  pinpoint 
results  achieved  by  the  use  of 
I  the  color  ads  in  newspapers, 
I  since  the  campaign  for  the  same 
products  was  running  at  the 
.same  time  in  newspaper  Sunday 
•supplements  (Parade)  and  some 
locally  edited  new-spaper  maga¬ 
zines;  magazines  like  McCalVs 
and  Ladies  Home  Journal;  spot 
tv;  and  on  news  programs  on 
NBC  and  CBS  netw-orks. 

However,  when  the  test  ads 
were  run  last  year,  he  said  the 
results  w-ere  so  convincing  he 
decided  to  try  ROP  color  on  a 
national  scale. 

Mr.  Corwin  has  also  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  w-ith  ROP 
newspaper  color  with  other 
I  clients,  as  has  Mr.  Wertans.  In 
'  fact,  DDB  also  won  an  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHHK  ROP  Color  Award  in 
1962.  Right  now  the  agency  is 
working  on  another  big  national 
ROP  campaign. 

Whether  or  not  ROP  color 


will  be  used  is  always  based  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  agency’s 
and  advertiser’s  group  opinion 
that  it  is  a  medium  suited  to  the 
particular  product  or  service  to 
be  advertised,  and  the  kind  of 
advertising  prepared  for  the 
promotion,  Mr.  Corw-in  said. 

The  prize  -  winning  Betty 
Crocker  ad  for  DDB  this  year 
was  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  Taubin,  vice- 
president  and  senior  art  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Mrs.  Mary-  Wells,  vice- 
president  and  associate  copy 
chief.  The  two  w-ere  describ^ 
as  “a  top  flight  team  of  DDB.” 
Mr.  Taubin  has  many  times  won  J 
gold  medals  for  his  advertising 
creations  from  the  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  of  New-  York. 

By  the  use  of  tw-o  color  photo¬ 
graphs  reproduced  in  13H 
inches  by  eight  and  a  half  Inches 
the  story  of  how-  easily  the  appe¬ 
tizing  dish  of  Betty  Crocker 
Noodles  Italiano  is  prepared  for 
the  table  is  told  at  a  glance. 
The  top  photograph  depicts  all 
the  raw  ingredients  required  if 
the  reader  is  planning  to  cook 
the  food  herself.  The  caption 
gives  the  recipe  and  puts  the 
making  time  at  75-minutes. 

In  dramatic  contrast,  the  cap¬ 
tion  beneath  the  second  picture 
of  the  food  ready  to  serve  reads: 
“Or  make  Betty  Crocker  Noodles 
Italiano  in  12  minutes  —  a  great  , 
new-  dinner  idea!”  ' 

A  four  color  picture  of  the 
package  serv-es  as  the  logo. 

Donald  F.  Sw-anson,  market¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  family  flour, 
potato  and  casserole  products 
at  General  Mills,  declared  the 
firm  was  very  pleased  w-ith  the 
ad. 

“It  speaks  in  simple  terms  of 
the  quality  and  the  convenience 
to  the  consumer  of  Betty  Crocker 
Noodles  Italiano,”  Mr.  Swanson 
.said. 

“All  the  new-  products  pro¬ 
moted  in  this  campaign,  we 
think,  represent  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  in  the  packaged  goods  field,  i 
Since  there  is  nothing  quite  like 
them  on  the  market,  we  took 
particular  pains  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  merchandising  , 
them  w-ell  in  advance  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade. 

“The  products  w-ere  w-ell  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  trade  and  in  turn 
by  consumers. 

“Newspapers  were  most  co¬ 
operative  in  merchandising  this 
colorful  advertising,  but  as 
usual  most  of  our  merchandising 
w-as  done  by  our  own  salesmen. 
One  interesting  thing  we  did 
w-as  to  provide  the  stores  with 
a  section  header  for  all  pack¬ 
aged  casserole  products,  not  only  * 
our  own.” 

The  Paul  Dome  Studio,  Ne^r 
York,  w-hich  has  specialized  in 
advertising  photography  for  the 
past  30  years,  took  the  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  prize-winning  ad. 


Recipe  for  sales  success  in 


ttra  returns  on  your  nvojved. 

,r  greater  .-meiit  available 

or  quality  n  tion’s 

“rsT  MAX*" 

.Art  o»  o*e.  one 

aiion  at  retail 

RtACHtD  ONLY  ^ 


J'E  ..’TK^WESSEAN  m  \ 

STATE  ATTRACTS  INDUSTRIES 


Ewantng  Morning  •  Sunday 
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Newspaper  men  and  advertisers  generally  agree 
that  when  you  want  urgency,  complete  coverage, 
tops  in  believability  and  just  downright  profitable 
advertising,  you  turn  to  daily  newspapers. 

'T'US^OJ..  .  this  already  proven  and 
most-accepted  medium  scores,  as  one  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive  has  put  it,  an  IMPORTANT  BREAKTHROUGH  for  advertisers. 


A  most  dramatic  improvement  in 
newspaper  color  production  capability 

SPECTACOLOR  is  the  excitingly  new  accurate  cut-off  pre-print  sys¬ 
tem  which  can  revolutionize  the  use  of  newspapers  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  And  now  makes  it  possible  for  an  adver¬ 

tiser  to  take  full  advantage  of  newspaper  acceptance  and  mass, 
low-cost  coverage  with  the  startling  impact  of  a  full  color,  high-fi¬ 
delity  appetite  appeal  advertisement  in  a  daily  newspaper.  This 
new  newspaper  production  quality  has  heretofore  been  available 
only  in  magazines  or  in  rotogravure  supplements.  With  SPECTA¬ 
COLOR,  the  ''wall-paper''  design  is  eliminated,  and  the  relatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  equipment  can  be  installed  on  virtually  any 
existing  rotary  press. 

i  It  is  ready. 

to  work  for  newspapers  as  a  vigorously  new  and  fantastically  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising  force! 


CokctA 


Here  at  ac 

"For  tUb  Si 
design  «rill 

"I  am  sre  tl 
even  geate 

"The  ner  pi 
with  aracci 
breaktbug 

"We  hoe  a 
Daily  Nws 

"We  wwld 
off)  ayi . . 

"We  dchop 
ment." 

"  .  . .  liiop< 
interest  of  ( 


1 


nd.  Actve/C(de/ui  o/koL  /l^e/nckd  jdaujabot^ SpejGtoucolcyo 


re  m  actual  quotes  from  letters: 

^x'9h  see  the  operation  of  electronic  control  in  eliminating  the  ^wallpaper^ 
»ign  trill  be  most  rewarding/' 

im  sjre  that  the  installation  of  in-register  control  equipment  will  stimulate  an 
»n  geater  interest  in  this  type  of  newspaper  advertising/' 

le  n«r  process  whereby  Hi-Fi  advertising  in  daily  newspapers  will  be  printed 
haraccurate  cutoff  is  an  intriguing  one  and  one  that  represents  an  important 
laktbugh  for  the  medium." 

'e  hoe  already  made  plans  and  placed  orders  for  accurate  cutoff  ads  in  the 
ily  Nws  this  fall." 

'e  wuld  certainly  be  interested  in  any  progress  made  in  this  (controlled  cut- 


'e  dchope  more  and  more  major  newspapers  .  .  .  decide  to  add  the  equip- 


. .  hope  .  .  .  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  (of  newspapers)  to  satisfy 
srestof  agencies  and  our  clients." 


SEE,^  YOIMSELF  what  SPECTACOLOR  looks  like 
See  the  other  side  of  dUs  odt  It  is  an  actual 
pro-prl^ri  od  cut  from  si  three  quarter  roll.  o 


Get  these  peas  that  really  kn( 

knows  how  to  combine  them  to  advantage. The; 
a  wink.  Then,  for  lively  flavor  contrast,  in  go  tin 
Holland.  Plus  the  extra-special  touch-a  drift  cf( 
favorite  vegetables  combined  for  you  by  Birds  E 


know  their  onions.  Because  Birds  Eye  ' 

They  start  with  June-sweet  green  peas,  fresh  as 
otiny  pearl  onions . . .  imported  all  the  way  from 
tcf  delicate  seasonings  and  a  hint  of  parsley.Two 
rdsEye.  All  you  do  is  heat-and  eat  with  pleasure. 


f 


\ 


Get  a  great  hi-fi  record  besides 

Sendthreelabeisfrom  Birds  Eye  Green  PeasandOnions, 
or  3  labels  from  any  other  Birds  Eye  products,  plus  one 
dollar,  and  add  an  exciting  RCA  Victor  record  to  your 
collection.  “Taken  From  the  Top"  is  a  limited  collec¬ 
tor's  album  featuring  the  top  stars  of  Music  USA,  re¬ 
corded  live  during  night  club,  studio  and  concert  dates 
coast  to  coast.  Memorable  music  available 
only  to  people  who  buy  Birds  Eye  frozen 
foods.  Send  the  attached  coupon  for  a  swing 

BETTER  BUY  BIRDS  EYE 


IIMEIITER 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 


ing  reason  wh 


wmm 

'fm0- 


To:  Birds  Eye  Record, 

P.O.  Box  131, 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Enclosed  are  three  Birds  Eye  labels  or  can 
tops  plus  $1.00.  Please  send  me  my  copy 
of  “Taken  From  the  Top." 


REC«PDED 


IN  PifVSON  9 


Name 


Address 


Zone 


Offer  exoires  in  90  days.  Good  only  in  U.S.A.  Offer  void  where  prohibited,  taxed 


or  otherwise  restricted  by  law. 


Get  more  information  about 
Check  with  any  of  the  newspapers  or  other  firms  listed  below: 

•  BALTIMORE  SUN  * 

•  THE  BLADE  and  TOLEDO  TIMES 

•  BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER  « 

•  CHARLOHE  NEWS  and  OBSERVER 

•  HARTFORD  COURANT  * 

•  LOUISVIUE  COURIER-JOURNAL  and  TIMES 

j 

e  NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER  and  JOURNAL-COURIER 

•  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD-TRIBUNE  * 

•  THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS 

•  PEORIA  JOURNAL-STAR 

•  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  * 

•  WASHINGTON  POST* 


•  HURLETRON,  INC. 

1938  E.  Fairchild  St.,  Danville,  III. 

•  CROSFIELD  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

47  New  York  Ave.,  Westbury,  N.Y. 

•  HI  FI  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

261  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

•  PREPRINT  CORPORATION 

305  E.  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•  SPRINGFIELD  GRAVURE 

Springfield,  Ohio 

•  INTAGLIO  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

305  E.  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•  MARATHON  DIVISION  of  AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

Menasha,  Wisconsin 

•  NASHUA  CORPORATION 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire  ' 

•  POLLOCK  PAPER  CO.  \ 

Middletown,  Ohio  \ 

•  STANDARD  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 

Louisville  Kv  Preprinted  Bird*  Eye  ad  through  the  courteJiy 

’  of  General  Foods,  Inc.  and  Young  &  Rubico^ 

^  Advertising  Agency;  use  of  the  Birds  Eye  pre- 

SPECTACOLOR  available  early  1964;  print  does  not  necessarily  constitute  on  en- 

contact  individual  newspaper  for  details.  dorsement  by  General  Foods  and  Young  & 

Rubicom  of  SPEOICOLOR. 


Advertising 
Client  View 
Given  Admen 


Sax  Francisco 
Business  believes  in  adver¬ 
tising:,  affirmed  Gail  Smith,  di- 
rector  of  advertising  and  mar- 
kets  research  for  General  V  _ 

Motors,  in  addressing:  Western 
Region  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  here  last  week. 

Strong  evidence  of  this  l>elief  A 

is  shown  in  a  doubled  business 
expenditure  in  advertising  in 
the  last  10  years.  Meanwhile 
profits  after  taxes  have  shown 
little  gain,  he  noted. 

The  advertiser  must  believe 
in  advertising.  He  must  think  of 
it  as  an  investment,  not  as  an  BRIGHT  F 

expense,  Mr.  Smith  added  in  his  as  a  resul 

analysis  of  advertiser-client  president 

relations.  '■'9I 

The  agency  has  the  right  to  w"*' 

expect  the  client  to  know  the  _ 

advertising’s  capabilities  as  well  complex  than 
as  its  limitations,  he  explained.  “An  agen^ 

,  smoothly  w’or 

(.l.enl  Needs 

Hence  the  advertiser  should  not  a  team  o 
supply  the  client  with  clear,  “If  a  sin 
simple,  sensible  objectives.  notion  or  dir 
He  should  recognize  the  research,  yoi 
agency’s  abilities,  believe  in  have  gotten 

long-term  relationships  with  his  worth.” 

agency,  and  he  must  treat  the  And,  comm 
agency  as  a  partner,  he  sub-  ing  demand  1 
mitted.  urement  for  t 


SPECTACOLOR 


Will  Be  Available 
Early  in  1964 
in  the 

NEW  YORK 
WORLD-TELEGRAM 


1 

r  ' 
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NOW  IN  ROANOKE  PAPERS 


Fifty  per  cent  more  press  units,  more  color  equipment! 
Thot's  what  The  Roanoke  Times  ond  The  Roanoke 
World-News  hove  added  this  year.  The  aim 
is  to  print  larger  newspapers  —  provide 
more  color  locations,  more  color  flexibility. 
"Greater  color  spread"  puts  color 
on  almost  any  page,  depending, 
of  course,  on  the  number  of 
color  ads  in  a  given  edition. 
R-  O-  P-  color  reproduction 
is  of  high  quality.  The 
Roonoke  papers  have 
^  won  major  awards  from 
Southern  Newspaper 
^  Publishers  Association 
%  for  excellefKe  of  color 
%  printing.  Write  for 

^  \  free  new  brochure. 


THE  ROANOKE  TIMES 
3hp  Soanokp  fflnrlb-NptUB 


Represented  by  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker 


Food  Editors 
Set  Chicago 
Convention 


Agencies  Put  Talent 
First,  Not  Race 


San  Francisco  will  have  no  trouble  finding 
Advertising’s  determination  to  agency  work,  in  the  view  of  the 
use  talent  without  concern  over  4A  chairman.  Admittedly  only 
racial  or  other  discriminations  a  limited  number  of  persons  of 
now  has  official  endorsement  of  every  race  have  the  needed 
the  American  Association  of  Ad-  qualifications, 
vertising  Agencies.  Some  agencies  already  have 

This  generally  accepted  substantial  numbers  of  Negro 
agency  viewpoint  was  given  offi-  employes,  he  reported.  As  a  new 
cial  recognition  at  the  last  di-  example,  a  Chicago  agency  se- 
rectors’  meeting,  Arthur  Tat-  lected  a  Negro  as  its  entrj’  into 
ham  of  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  and  a  top  group  of  trainees  assigned 
association  chairman,  reported  to  a  special  Northwestern  U. 
at  4-A  Western  Region  sessions  course,  he  also  observed, 
here  last  week.  It  also  was  pointed  out  that 

The  resolution  was  adopted  Orientals  have  proven  them- 
unanimously  at  sessions  at-  selves  top  employes  of  many 
tended  by  directors  from  all  sec-  agencies. 

tions  of  the  country,  including  Directors’  discussions  on  the 
the  South,  he  advised.  unheralded  resolution  adopted 

The  action  followed  a  national  last  July  disclosed  that  hundreds 
survey  asking  all  member  agen-  of  Negroes  are  employed  by 
cies  for  comment,  added  Donald  Madison  Avenue  agencies,  Mr. 
B.  Kraft,  Western  chairman,  of  Kraft  advised. 

Kraft,  Smith  &  Ehrig,  Seattle.  This  resolution  formalized 
The  association  views  adv'er-  into  a  statement  of  policy  a 
tising  as  a  business  dependent  belief  long  followed  by  associa- 
on  talent  and  believes  agencies  tion  members,  it  was  explained, 
should  use  the  best  available.  The  4A  agencies  employ  some 
regardle.ss  of  race,  religion  or  30,000  persons  and  place  more 
creed,  Mr.  Tatham  explained.  than  75  percent  of  the  nation’s 
Those  with  the  required  talent  national  advertising  dollars. 


Cnic.VGo 

More  than  150  women  food 
editors  of  major  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  in  excess  of  48 
million  will  attend  the  annual 
Newsjjaper  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Drake  Hotel  Sept. 
29-Oct.  4. 

According  to  Jack  W.  An¬ 
drews  Jr.,  the  1963  conference 
chairman  and  Chicago  manager 
for  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
the  food  industry  looks  more 
intensively  to  the  nation’s  daily 
newspaper  food  editors  as  inter¬ 
mediators  in  guiding  and  infiu- 
encing  the  .American  homemaker 
in  her  food  buying  habits  than 
ever  before. 

"No  other  print  or  electronic 
medium  provides  a  greater,  or 
more  receptive  audience  for 
messages  to  homemakers,  menu 
selectors  and  purchasers  of  food 
products,’’  Mr.  Andrews  said. 

The  food  editors,  represent¬ 
ing  87  markets,  will  come  from 
nearly  ever>'  state,  including 
Hawaii,  and  four  Canadian 
provinces  for  the  21st  meeting. 
The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  con¬ 
ceived  and  has  continuously 
sponsored  and  promoted  the 
unique  sessions. 

Participating  in  the  six-day 
program  with  individual  pre¬ 
sentations  will  be  47  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  food  industry. 

Assisting  Mr.  Andrews  in  pro¬ 
gram  arrangements  are  C.  L. 
Healy,  vicepresident  and  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  Cre.smer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  and  R.  L.  Freyberger  of 
the  AANR  New  York  Chapter, 
affiliated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  New  York. 

porters  from  other  parts  of  .  *  ^ 

Canada  were  linked  to  the  pro-  PR  WPMSM’irP  Gets 
ceedings  by  two-way  broadcast  New  Executive  VP 
lines  and  television  monitors  , 

located  in  railway  offices  or  CN  David  Steinberg  has  resigns 
‘  as  foreign  trade  editor  of  the 

The  company’s  general  pas-  ^  ork  Herald  Tributw  to 

senger  sales  manager,  Pierre  become  executive  vicepresident 
Delagrave,  was  the  man  before  PK  Newswire,  a  private  tele- 
the  cameras,  answering  in  Eng-  Pi’iJiter  system  se^’ing 
lish  or  French,  questions  fired  media  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
at  him  by  newsmen.  phia,  Pittsburgh,  and  ashmg- 


Mmn.tiHidun't  lutcluxlkm  fur 
shrinkxi!f  an>  more 


ONE  OF  MANY  ads  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  undertaken  by  Compax 
Corp.  to  introduce  Pak-nit  shrink¬ 
age  control  fabric.  The  new  sched¬ 
ule,  from  Mogul  Williams  &  Say¬ 
lor  agency,  calls  for  1,000-line  in¬ 
sertions  in  25  major  market  news¬ 
papers. 


On  April  30,  1963  The  South  Bend  Tribune  carried  a  1300  line  ad  lor 
Chevrolet  .  .  .  black  with  one  color.  This  ad  was  seen  in  the  16  counties  that  comprise 
The  Tribune’s  market.  It  was  also  seen  in  New  York  City.  There  it  received  an  award 
in  E  &  P’s  1S)62-1963  Color  Awards  Competition  .  .  .  First  place  black  with  one  color, 
tor  newspapers  with  100,000  to  250,000  circulation. 

Yes,  a  little  color  went  a  long  way  .  .  .  for  Chevrolet  and  for  The  Tribune. 

It  can  go  a  long  way  for  you,  t(X)  .  .  .  adds  lasting  identitv  to  vour  pnxluct, 
available  seven  days  a  week,  and  the  cost  increase  is  slight' 


Minimum  Size  1 ,000  to  1 ,500  lines  1 ,500  lines  to  Page 


B  wic . 1,000  lines  $135.00  $160.00 

B  2c . 1 ,000  lines  $250.00  $250.00 

B  3c - 1,000  lines  $300.00  $300.00 


COLOR  DISCOUNT;  Advertisers  using  five  or  more  full 
pages,  black  and  3  color  units  in  contract  year  earn  a  10% 
discount  on  color  cost.  Rate  discounts  do  not  apply  to 
color  costs. 


South  Bend  Tribune  1st  Place  Winner. 
Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  Compe¬ 
tition.  Black  and  One  Color  — UX1,0(X)  to 
250,0(X)  Circulation. 


THIS  COLOR  WENT  A  LONG  WAY 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Story,  Brooks  B  Finley,  National  Representatives 


SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  COLOR  GOES  A  LONG  WAY 


I 


add  it  all  up 

tOlOR 
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Newspaper  Ads  Are  Making 
Big  Discount  Center  Grow 


in  the 


Portland,  Maine  Market 

The  Portland  newspapers  are  recognized  leaders 
for  sharpness  and  accuracy  of  excellent  printing. 
And  now  you  can  have  FULL  COLOR  in  all  three. 


'ortland^Mciine 
Newspa  per  s 

PRESS  HERALD  •EVENING  EXPRESS 
SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 


Represented  by 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc. 


Quakertown,  Pa. 

When  the  Quakertown 
Farmer’s  Market,  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  discount  houses, 
decided  to  upgrade  their  non¬ 
foods  departments  with  a  $250,- 
000  modernization  program, 
they  proclaimed  the  opening  of 
the  end  result  with  an  extensive 
ad  program  in  newspapers. 

Founded  31  years  ago  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  farming  and 
industrial  community,  the 
Farmer’s  Market  was  a  $7  mil¬ 
lion  business  last  year. 

The  principal  thing  wrong 
with  it,  however,  according  to 
Bob  Woldow,  president  of  the 
Quakertowm  Sales  Co.,  w’ho  owm 
the  business,  was  that  the  food- 
non-food  proportion  standard  to 
such  businesses  was  reversed, 
with  food  getting  60%  of  the 
volume  and  non-foods  40%. 

An  extensive  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram  began  in  early  spring  and 
new  discount  operators  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  non-foods  depart¬ 
ment. 

While  work  crews  were  put¬ 
ting  down  new  tile  floors,  a  new 
lighting  system  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  Mr.  Woldow  obtained 
tenants  to  bring  his  units  up  to 
over  100  for  the  modernized 
110,000  square  foot  brick  and 
concrete  block  building. 

“I  now  feel  that  we  have  the 
best  group  of  non-food  discount 
merchandisers  obtainable,”  he 
says,  adding  that  the  projected 
rise  will  be  $1  million  for  the 
new  operation  over  last  year’s 
figrures. 

“This  wouldn’t  be  possible, 
however,  without  our  accelerated 
adv'ertising  program,  and  we’re 
going  very  hea\'y  on  newspaper 
advertising  to  tell  the  story  of 
our  growth,”  Woldow  says. 

Mr.  W’oldow'  has  his  own  ad 
staff  with  each  of  the  multiple 
units  in  the  store  sharing  in  the 
cost  of  advertising  as  part  of 
their  rent. 

“To  distinguish  between  the 
new  units  and  the  old  shops,  we 
changed  the  name  of  our  non¬ 
foods  division  to  The  Q-Mart,” 
Mr.  Woldow  said.  “For  weeks 
prior  to  its  opening  we  adver¬ 
tised  the  coming  of  the  Q-Mart 
with  news  of  the  interior 
changes  and  of  the  upgrading 
in  quality  and  bargains.  We 
stress  the  new  Q-Mart  division 
in  all  of  our  ads  and  it  is  pay¬ 
ing  off,  not  only  in  larger  crowds 
.  .  .  upwards  of  75,000  on  a 
three-day  weekend  . . .  but  better 
dressed,  higher  income  families 
have  joined  with  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  in  buying  here.” 


Now  stressed  as  a  complete 
one-stop  family  shopping  center, 
the  Q-Mart,  along  with  the 
older  Farmer’s  Market,  takes  at 
least  one  page  weekly  of  display 
space  in  the  Allentown  and 
Bethlehem  dailies,  although 
these  towns  are  20  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  two  pages  w’eekly  in 
the  Quakertown  daily. 

In  addition,  the  Q-Mart  takes 
one  page  weekly  in  four  week¬ 
lies  in  its  25-mile  trading  area. 
• 

Iowa  State  Plans 
Larger  Press  Building 

Ames,  Iowa 

Plans  for  an  addition  to  the 
Iowa  State  University  Press 
Building  were  presented  this 
week  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Estimated  cost  of  the  addition 
is  $250,000  with  construction 
scheduled  during  1964. 

The  Press  Building  provides 
housing  for  undergraduate  pub¬ 
lications,  the  book  department 
of  the  Iowa  State  University 
Press  and  the  department  of 
technical  journalism.  Approxi¬ 
mately  150  students  major  in 
journalism,  specializing  in  sci¬ 
ence  journalism,  agricultural 
journalism  and  home  economics 
journalism. 

The  new  building  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  loan  from  private 
sources  to  the  Press,  an  Iowa 
corporation. 

• 

Thomson  Appoints 
Trinidad  Manager 

Toronto 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  general 
manager  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  J.  Lupton, 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Nanaimo  Free  Press,  to 
the  post  of  general  manager  of 
the  Trinidad  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Port  of  Spain. 

He  also  announced  that  Cecil 
W.  Ramsden,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Nelson 
(B.  C.)  Daily  News,  succeeds 
Mr.  Lupton  in  Nanaimo. 

• 

Changes  in  GE  Bureau 

Robert  H.  Jones,  former  head 
of  General  Electric’s  News  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Lo3  Angeles,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  News 
Bureau’s  New  York  office.  He 
has  been  succeeded  on  the  West 
Coast  by  Jack  E.  Schoonover, 
former  head  of  the  New  York 
operation.  The  appointments 
were  announced  by  James  M. 
McGarry,  manager  of  the  News 
Bureau. 


EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  September  28,  1963 


and  Read  all  over? 

The  Colorful  Pontiac  Press! 


Black,  Green,  Red,  Blue,  Yellow . . .  Imagine!  Last  year 
The  Pontiac  Press  printed  R.O.P.  color  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  news  pictures  255  of  the  312  days  it 
published!  This  is  an  all-time  record  with  us!  It  gave 
the  readers  the  extraordinary  ...  a  more  interesting, 
more  enjoyable,  more  exciting  newspaper.  It  also  gave 
advertisers  the  extraordinary  in  added  opportunity  to 
present  their  wares  in  “their  best  light,”  a  light  which 
sparked  sales  as  never  before. 


Last  year  Pontiac  area  food  sales  exceeded  $84  millions, 
drug  sales  were  over  $10  millions,  liquor  sales  well  over 
$5  millions,  general  merchandise  a  big  $26  million  dollars. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  The  Pontiac  Press  delivers  over 
73^/0  of  the  area  families  each  day— and  that  over  half 
read  no  other  newspaper!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  The 
Pontiac  Press  carried  color  impact  in  over  81%  of  its 
editions! 


The  Pontiac  Press 
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SROOM  TRAINING 


2  Months  of  Coaching 
Before  an  Assigment 


By  John  (Sky)  Dunlap 

Den\’er 

After  studying  programs 
around  the  country,  the  Denver 
Post  has  started  an  editorial  de¬ 
partment  training  plan  with  two 
simple  objectives: 

1.  Train  before  the  emergency 
arriv'es. 

2.  Give  the  new  employe  a 
broad  familiarity  with  the  rest 
of  the  paper,  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial. 

Publisher  Palmer  Hoyt  and 
Managing  Editor  William  H. 
Hornby  figured  the  plan  might 
not  work  without  the  fullest  co¬ 
operation  and  supervision  by  the 
city  desk,  so  they  assigned  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor  Paul 
Husted  to  frame  the  program 
and  asked  Executive  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Don  Davis,  a  20-year  Post 
veteran,  to  siJend  full  time  with 
the  trainees. 

So  far,  the  plan  is  geared  to 
bring  in  a  trainee  each  three 
weeks  and  provide  two  months 
of  instruction.  The  new  em¬ 


ployes  are  college  graduates. 
The  first  three  had  masters’ 
degrees  in  journalism.  They 
must  have  two  or  three  years 
of  professional  experience. 

In  order,  the  first  three  were 
Fred  Brown,  Northwestern,  two 
years  on  a  small  Colorado  pa¬ 
per;  Clark  Secrest,  University 
of  Missouri,  two  years  of  Den¬ 
ver  radio  news  work;  and  Greg 
Pinney,  Columbia  University, 
several  years  experience. 

The  program  so  far  doesn’t 
fit  photographers,  artists  and 
certain  other  journeymen  on  the 
editorial  staff. 

News  Awareness  Test 

Complementing  the  training 
program  is  a  more  stringent 
procedure  in  personnel  inter¬ 
viewing  for  all  jobs  on  the  Post, 
greater  use  of  intelligence  tests, 
and  general  news  awareness 
tests  to  narrow  down  the  field 
of  applicants.  Any  new  editorial 
employe,  regardless  of  experi¬ 
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TheEiieTimes  (evening) 

The  Erie  News  (morning) 
TheErieTimes-News  (Sunday) 


Davis  Husted 


ence,  will  go  through  part  of 
the  training  program.  A  proven 
Itrofessional  will  not  undergo 
the  basics  required  of  the 
trainees,  but  will  be  expected  to 
become  familiar  with  the  entire 
Post  plant,  and  if  new  to  Den¬ 
ver,  tour  the  city  area  and  news 
beats. 

Day  by  day,  following  an  ex¬ 
act  blueprint,  the  trainee  is 
coached  on  rewriting,  editorial 
page,  city  desk  beats,  pictures, 
copy  editing,  headline  w’riting, 
supplement  editions,  and  zone 
operations.  And  each  day  he 
makes  a  written  report  for  the 
instructor. 

The  second  15  days  are  spent 
on  the  city  desk,  divided  five 
days  in  the  office,  five  days  on 
general  assignment,  and  five 
days  on  the  police  beats.  The 
trainees  work  under  veteran  re¬ 
porters  and  write  some  stories. 

The  third  period  of  five  days 
covers  production,  advertising, 
circulation,  accounting,  and 
business  office. 

A  rim  man  is  in  charge  of  the 
trainee  for  15  days  on  the  copy 
desk.  The  next  10  days  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  telegraph  desk, 
picture  desk,  digest  de.sk,  local 
news,  zones,  women’s  section, 
amusement,  photo,  editorial  page 
and  sports. 

$100  .Starting  Pay 

Mr.  Hornby,  having  received 
progress  reports,  closes  the 
training  period  with  an  inter¬ 
view  in  connection  with  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  first  job.  The  trainee 
visits  with  Publisher  Hoyt  and 
the  rest  is  up  to  the  new  em¬ 
ploye. 

The  trainees  start  at  $100  per 
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week  or  the  scale  equivalent  to 
their  experience. 

The  Post  editorial  staff  is 
heavily  weighted  with  college 
graduates,  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  130  professionals. 

Mr.  Hornby,  a  Montana  na¬ 
tive,  received  his  A.B.  degree  in 
humanities  and  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  1947,  and  had 
graduate  work  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  Before 
joining  the  Post  six  years  ago, 
he  served  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
San  Franciseo  News  on  the  copy 
desk.  Associated  Press  and 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 
He  also  has  had  experience  as  a 
journalism  instructor,  univer¬ 
sity  public  relations  assistant, 
government  information  officer 
in  Europe,  and  businessman. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  served 
as  city  editor  six  years  and  has 
been  executive  city  editor  the 
last  two  years. 

• 

Hal  Heiulrix  Writes 
For  Scripps-Howard 

Washington 

A  well-known  by-line  on 
Latin- American  problems 
started  appearing  this  week  in 
dailies  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

It  belongs  to  Hal  Hendrix, 
who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  last 
year  while  a  staffer  on  the 
Miami  News,  for  reporting  of 
the  missile  buildup  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Hendrix  w’ill  continue  to 
make  his  home-base  in  Miami, 
with  an  office  in  the  News  build¬ 
ing. 

Now  41,  Mr.  Hendrix  is  a 
native  of  Kansas  City  and  a 
graduate  of  Rockhurst  College 
there.  He  w'orked  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  1944-57.  He  went  to 
the  Miami  News  in  1957. 

He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association. 

• 

New  Press  Editor 

Betsy  Talbot  Blackwell,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Mademoiselle,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Sarajane  Lebowitz  as  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  Press  Editor.  Miss  Lebo¬ 
witz,  who  has  been  writing  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 
the  past  three  years,  will  report 
to  Lucia  Foreman  Collins,  pro¬ 
motion  director. 

• 

.  .  .  OR  Else 

Toronto 

Journalism  students  at  Ryer- 
son  Pol3rtechnical  Institute  had 
a  fast  editing  job  to  do  at  the 
official  opening  of  the  newly 
completed  school.  On  the  two 
doors  leading  to  the  printing 
laboratory  were  identical  plates 
reading  “printing  labatory.” 
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LouisyOle  Books  30 

Pages  in  First  90  Days 

Advertiser  and  agency  response  to  SpectaColor  has  been  spectacular! 
SpectaColor  has  been  scheduled  in  diverse  product  categories  including: 
automotive,  political,  liquor,  dairy  products,  can  goods  and  soft  drinks.  One 
food  chain  has  already  run  two  pages.  The  newspaper  has  found  co-op  money 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  One  national  advertiser  diverted  funds 
appropriated  for  other  media.  A  local  bank  and  a  race  track  increased  their 
newspaper  budgets  in  order  to  exploit  the  promotional  advantages  of  accurate 
cut-off,  full-color  daily  gravure.  A  number  of  retail  and  national  advertisers 

are  planning  SpectaColor  campaigns  for  1964.  There’s  no  doubt  about  it, 

.  ■  .11 

SpectaColor  is  spectacular  in  Louis-  '  ^ 

The  Louisville  Times 

ville.  And  its  only  the  beginning.  Represented  nationally  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Training  of  Intern 
Challenge  to  Editors 


By  Martin  Buskin 


Garden  City,  N.  Y.  that  one  of  the  two  w’inners  in 
Searching’  for  a  new  and  dif-  the  editorial  'writing  category 
ferent  idea  in  educational  public  of  the  high  school  newspaper 
service,  the  editors  of  Newsday  contest  would  be  giv’en  the  op- 
this  summer  experimented  with  portunity  for  the  internship, 
a  journalism  internship  for  an  Qualifications:  writer  of  the 
outstanding  high  school  writer  better  of  the  twro  winning  edi- 
— and  discovered  that  learning  torials;  an  interest  in  making 
can  be  contagious.  journalism  a  career;  availability 

For  while  the  intern — a  pretty  for  six  weeks  during  the  July 
17-year-old  brunet — spent  six  and  August  school  vacation.  The 
weeks  in  different  editorial  de-  qualifying  winner,  chosen  last 


Carol  Landau  discusses  her  job  trainin9  with  Newsday  Editorial  Director 
William  J.  Woestendielc. 


large  newspaper;  would  depart-  from  TV  and  movies.  What  I 
ment  heads  actually  take  time  marveled  at  was  the  way  they 
for  the  intern;  how  would  re-  could  cover  a  story  that  had 
porters  react  to  having  a  young,  emotional  impact  that  would 
curious  companion  on  their  as-^  completely  color  my  reaction — 
signments?  And  most  important  and  yet  they  wrote  an  unbiased, 
of  all:  would  the  intern  con-  impartial  story.” 
sider  the  experience  educational  in  the  editorial  page  section, 
and  w’orthw'hile?  she  was  also  impressed  “by  the 

As  it  turned  out,  Carol  w’as  every  fact  in  an  editorial 

curious— about  everything  and  had  to  be  checked  out.”  Working 
anything  concerned  with  news-  the  letters  to  the  editor, 

paper  production— and  w^e  were  she  was  struck  with  the  silly 
thrilled  over  the  way  the  intern-  ^nd  prejudiced  letters  on  ail 
ship  experiment  succeeded.  swjrts  of  topics  “that  came  from 

In  the  education  department,  people  who  lived  all  around  me.” 
she  visited  schools  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  editor,  did  research  for  ‘Curious  and  UncynicaT 

stories,  phone  surveys,  phone 

interviewing.  She  w'as  quiet.  And  reporters  and  editors  in 
ner\'ous,  but  so  eager  to  learn  turn  were  struck  with  the  ex- 
that  this  quality  communicated  perience  of  w’orking  with  an 
itself  and  captured  every  staffer  intern.  Court  reporter  Bill 
she  met.  Commenting  on  her  Butler  said  he  was  immediately 
^  .  -  D  •  j  city  room  experiences,  she  said,  aw'are  of  her  “fresh,  curious 

V  -in  aise  loved  to  go  out  with  the  re-  and  uncynical”  attitude. 

She  W’as  thrilled;  we  w’ere  porters  on  stories.  I  thought  at  Butler  w’ondered  if  a  few 
curious.  The  entire  project  posed  first  that  these  professional  years  in  the  business  had  turned 
some  provocative  questions;  newspapermen  would  all  be  his  blood  into  “cold  acid.”  And 
w’ould  a  17-year-old  get  along  in  hardboiled  and  cynical,  but  these  Carol  herself  noted  that  Butler 
the  w’orkaday  atmosphere  of  a  were  just  cliches  I  absorbed  unmoved  by  the  trial  of  a 


to  instruct  and  assist  Carol 
whenever  possible  and  to  give 
her  a  chance  to  accompany  re¬ 
porters  covering  out-of-the-office 
stories. 


Available  daily  in  the 
Dispatch  and  Arps 
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wrriter.”  Carol  learned  the  hard 
w’ay  that  two  of  these  aspects, 
which  are  needed  in  all  news 
and  feature  wTiting,  are  the 
need  for  research  and  rewriting. 
She  had  to  do  plenty  of  both  to 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Advertising 
ite  advertising 


The  Independent  ranks  8th  in  ati^g  mojiiiLlI^  newspapers  in  volgme 

of  ROP  color  advertising  and  tH^fikAt^elegron^^Ms  7th  among  evening 
newspapers.  The  Independent,  Press-Telegram  and  Sunday)  ranks 

2nd  in  ROP  color  linage  among  all  newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

von  inir  IxOl*  color  r(*rsus  hldck-ond-u  liitc 

(idrcrfisin^  surn\v 

If  not,  you  had  better  get  a  copy.  You  will  find 
it  helpful  In  selling.  It  shows  that  one  color  and 
black  outpulled  black-and-white  by  an  average 
of  79.1%.  This  survey  was  made  "at  the  cash 
register  level"  on  actual  sales  of  merchandise. 

It  is  the  second  printing  of  the  second  and  most 
recent  test.  Price:  $1  per  copy.  Address  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
Long  Beach  12,  Calif. 

Source  Medio  Records,  Inc.,  Firs!  Seven  Monihs  —  1963 
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PAPERVEYOR® 

is  the  full-time,  on-time  low 
cost  messenger  that  works 
all  day  long;  all  night,  too. 
No  time-out  for  coffee  or 
conversation.  Speeds  and 
smooths  the  flow  of  editorial 
and  ad  material;  mats,  copy, 
and  photos.  Just  attach  to 
easy-grip  paper  carrier — no 
folding,  no  containers.  Picks 
up  and  delivers  at  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  you  need. 

Write  for  names  of  news¬ 
papers  a  I  ready  profit!  ng  from 
their  time-saving,  money¬ 
saving  Paperveyor  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  DIVISION 
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Industrial  Supply  Division 
Court  St.  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

□  SEND  ME  free  booklet  about 
the  Paperveyor  with  list  of 
newspapers. 
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the  city  room,  although  she  did 
do  several  practice  pieces  for 
the  education  department  and 
the  editorial  page.) 

Mr.  Woestendiek  stressed 
that,  of  necessity,  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  explanations  and  in¬ 
struction  would  vary  from  de¬ 
partment  to  department,  since 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
paper  put  pressure  on  different 
department  heads  at  varying 
times.  “But  our  various  editors 
will  understand  how  they’ll 
work  with  the  intern,”  he  said. 
“Our  goal  is  to  make  this  con¬ 
centrated  period  of  learning  as 
lewarding  as  possible.” 

As  for  Carol,  she  recounted 
on  her  last  day  how  each  re¬ 
porter  she  met  would  finally 
admit  that  for  all  the  frustra¬ 
tions  and  pressures,  the  job 
“was  great  and  they  wouldn’t 
do  anything  else.”  And  after 
“graduating”  as  Newsday’s 
first  journalism  intern,  she  said, 
“I  feel  the  same  way.” 

Blizen  Stays  in  D.C. 

Jerald  Blizen,  35,  has  been 
appointed  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  A  Times  staffer 
for  15  years,  he  has  been  in 
Washington  for  the  past  year, 
working  on  a  grant  from  the 
American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation. 


FOR  ROSY  PROSPECTS  .  .  . 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT 


COLOR  IN  ALTOONA 

Here's  one  market  where  color  advertising  comes 
up  to  its  full  potential  in  power  to  catch,  hold 
I  and  sell  the  people  who  count — the  customers — in 
1  Altoona,  over  140,000  of  them! 

\  The  ALTOONA  MIRROR’S  unsurpassed  cover- 
\  age  in  the  big  Blair  County  market,  its  thirty-five 
\  years  of  color  printing  experience  and  growth  cf 
\  color  linage  over  the  years,  make  “Test-Town, 

,  V  Pa.”  a  must  market  if  you're  thinking  of  break- 
\  ing  into  color  in  Pennsylvania. 

MUootm  JKitror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ! 

Richard  E.  Baeler,  Advertiiing  Manager  i 


Intern 

{Continued  from  page  56) 


get  a  bylined  article  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  page  concerning  a  short¬ 
age  of  qualified  college  teachers. 
She  had  her  copy  bounced  back 
no  less  than  seven  times. 

When  the  six  weeks  were 
over,  Carol  left  behind  a  score 
of  friends  on  the  staff,  a  con¬ 
viction  that  an  internship  was 
a  workable  public  service  proj¬ 
ect,  and  the  knowledge  among 
the  editors  that  an  internship, 
like  a  lady  reporter,  can  improve 
w'ith  age. 

For  the  first  year’s  operation, 
according  to  editorial  director 
William  J.  Woestendiek,  pro¬ 
vided  some  valuable  lessons  for 
the  future.  “Our  over-all  plan¬ 
ning  certainly  can  be  improved,” 
he  said.  “We  shall  have  a  more 
detailed  schedule  next  year  be¬ 
fore  the  new  intern  arrives. 
We’ll  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
intern  will  be  able  to  do  in  each 
department,  what  particular 
activities  will  be  demonstrated, 
and  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  intern 
to  actually  write  practice  stories 
in  each  department.” 

(It  was  found  that  in  Carol’s 
case,  there  was  little  opportun¬ 
ity  for  her  to  WTite  articles  in 


Ross  PR  Firm 
Appoints  3  As 
V  icepr  esidents 

The  appointments  of  Bernard 
Clayton  Jr.,  David  D.  Frank, 
and  William  M.  Simpich  as  vice- 
presidents  of  T.  J.  Ross  and 
Associates  Inc.  (formerly  Ivy 
Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross)  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  firm  is 
one  of  the  oldest  public  relations 
counseling  firms  (initially  or¬ 
ganized  in  1904)  and  serves 
principally  large  corporations. 

Mr.  Clayton  is  manager  of 
the  firm’s  San  Francisco  office, 
and  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Sim¬ 
pich  are  associates  in  the  New 
York  office. 

Mr.  Clayton  is  a  native  of 
Zionsville,  Ind.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Indiana  University,  1937.  He 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  a  picture  editor  of 
Life  ^lagazine,  bureau  chief  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
After  World  War  II  service  as 
a  correspondent,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pacific  News  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  editorial  director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Economic  Foundation, 

1948- 49;  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Matson  Lines  from 

1949- 58;  executive  vicepresident 
of  P.  K.  Macker  Company,  San 
Francisco,  1958-59;  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  T,  J.  Ross  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  since  1960. 

Mr.  Frank  is  a  native  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1947.  From 
1943-46,  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Field  Artillery  in  the 
China  Theater.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  1947-49;  publicity  manager 
for  American  Locomotive  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1949- 
53;  director  of  public  relations 
for  Montreal  Locomotive  Works, 
Ltd.,  1953-55;  and  joined  the 
Ross  organization  in  December, 
1955. 

Mr.  Simpich  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1946.  He  served 
aboard  a  carrier  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Mediterranean 
theaters  until  1949  when  he 
joined  the  Ross  organization. 

• 

Farmers’  Travel  Guide 

Des  Moines 

For  the  first  time,  a  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Travel  Guide”  was  included 
in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  Sept.  15.  News,  features 
and  ads  in  this  guide  proiuoted 
foreign  travel  for  farm  people. 
The  average  Iowa  farm  income 
is  $16,178  per  year.  Travel  ad¬ 
vertisers  placed  nearly  7,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  guide. 
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OU’RE  NOT  JUST^PONE  OF  THE  BUNCH 
WHEN  YOU  USE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  COLOR 

Time  and  again  readership  studies  prove  that  color  spirals  the  effectiveness  of  an 
advertisement  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  modest  additional  cost.  And  in 
America’s  Fifth  Market,  the  lush  Detroit  area,  the  Free  Press  is  your  color 
campaign  cornerstone.  Why  the  Free  Press?  Well,  besides  giving  you 
the  top  of  the  market  (our  readers  lead  the  market  in  purchasing 
power)  the  Free  Press  and  the  Free  Press  alone  in  Detroit 
offers  you  full  color  every  single  day  of  the  week! 

When  you  run  color  in  Michigan’s  only  morning 
newspaper,  ads  run  to  suit  your  schedule, 
making  marketing  plans  mesh  more  effec¬ 
tively.  So,  when  you  want  to  tap 
the  Detroit  market,  make  the  Free  Press 
your  color  headquarters  for  all  your  marketing  plans ! 

tEtlje  Pjetrxrit 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC. 


Copy  Editors  School 
Is  Ready  for  Jan.  6 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  National  Copy  Editors 
School,  founded  and  managed 
by  Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  will  open  its 
first  session  here  Jan.  6.  (A&P, 
Aug.  10,  page  16). 

The  course  will  cover  a  hard- 
study  period  of  two  weeks  and 
not  four  weeks  as  originally 
planned.  The  session  was  short¬ 
ened  in  response  to  the  requests 
of  editors  who  cannot  spare 
their  men  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  The  work-study  schedule, 
therefore,  will  be  increased  and 
include  longer  daily  and  evening 
sessions. 

50  Students 

Registration  for  a  maximum 
of  50  students  will  be  at  the 
school  headquarters  at  the  Pio¬ 
neer  International  Hotel  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  5,  up  to  9  p.m. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course  in 
the  school,  incorporated  on  a 
non-profit  basis,  is  $135,  which 
cov'ers  all  school  charges.  The 
room  charge  and  two  meals  a 
day  at  the  hotel  is  guaranteed  at 
$10  or  less.  Students  may  make 


other  arrangements  for  room 
and  board  if  they  wish. 

Editing  of  news  and  feature 
copy  and  writing  of  headlines 
will  be  taught.  The  special  tech¬ 
niques  of  wire,  picture,  depart¬ 
mental  and  makeup  desks  will 
not  be  taught  in  depth.  The  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  editing  and 
headline  writing.  All  collateral 
e<liting  jobs  may  be  discussed 
in  full,  however,  at  evening  ses¬ 
sions. 

Five-  or  six-man  horseshoe 
desks  will  be  used  to  group  stu¬ 
dents  by  experience  and  ability. 
A  teacher  will  sit  in  the  slot. 
Teachers  will  be  shifted  from 
desk  to  desk  at  stages  in  the 
varied  progress  of  students. 

Class  I.eclures 

Closed-circuit  television  will 
be  used  frequently  during  class 
sessions  so  lectures  may  graph¬ 
ically  demonstrate  the  work  of 
editing  to  all  students  at  one 
time. 

Students  are  requested  to 
bring  their  portable  typewriters 
as  each  student  will  be  assigned 
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PLANNED  TYPE  METAL  SERVICE 


VS. 


RULE  OF  THUMB  OPERATIONS 


Every  tv-pe  metal  user  has  the  choice  of  “rule  of  thumb”  or 
planned  tvpe  metal  service.  Hit  or  miss  operations  generally  lead 
to  trouble  and  high  costs.  Planned  serv'ice  under  Imperial’s 
Plus  or  Service  Plan  provides  analysis  and  correct  toning  metals 
to  replace  ingredients  normally  lost  through  rcmelting  . 
all  leading  to  lower  costs  and  higher  efficiency.  Don’t  trust 
to  rule  of  thumb.  Plan  your  metal  operations  with  Imperial. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  50  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 


to  \\Tite  a  daily  quota  of  stories 
to  be  used  as  working  copy  at 
classes.  A  library  of  reference 
books  is  being  assembled  for  the 
school. 

The  work,  at  the  horseshoe 
desks,  at  class-wide  lectures  and 
in  discussions,  will  be  classified 
on  a  prearranged  schedule  to 
cover  teaching  of  such  specifics 
as:  Organizing  the  story;  tight¬ 
ening  and  brightening  leads; 
how  to  edit,  not  chop,  long 
stories  into  shorter  stories  of 
specified  length;  how  to  use 
reference  material ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  speech;  spell¬ 
ing,  grammar,  idiom  and  usage; 
paragraphing;  how  to  write 
subheads;  how  to  stay  out  of 
trouble  on  libel;  omission  of 
words  from  headlines;  omission 
of  forms  of  *to  be’  from  head¬ 
lines;  how  to  become  familiar 
with  any  type  face;  how  to 
count  headlines;  organizing  the 
headline;  how  to  w-rite  bright 
headlines;  commonsense  rules 
for  writing  good  headlines  that 
do  not  offend  grammarians ;  how’ 
to  softly  write  a  selling  head¬ 
line  that  has  its  phrases  and 
clauses  where  they  properly 
belong;  proper  use  of  kickers 
and  wickets;  the  verb  in  the 
headline. 

Teaching  .Staff 

Head  teacher  will  be  Emmett 
Swisshelm,  assistant  chief  copy 
editor.  New  York  Daily  News. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  other  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editors.  F.  Heizer 
Wright,  chief  copy  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  teaching  staff. 

To  qualify  for  enrollment,  a 
student  must  have  at  least  two 
years  experience  on  the  news 
staff  of  either  a  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper.  Men  who  are  not 
presently  employed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  will  be  accept^  if  they 
qualify  according  to  experience 
and  character.  Women  may  be 
accepted  for  enrollment  only  if 
they  are  sent  to  the  school  by 
their  newspaper. 

A  student  may  be  required  by 
his  newspaper  to  agree  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  employ  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  at  least  one  year  after 
his  return  from  the  school. 

Noted  newspaper  editors  w'ho 
have  been  copy  editors  have 
accepted  invitations  to  lecture. 
Students  who  complete  the 
course  will  be  given  certificates. 
Plaques  will  go  to  the  three  best 
students. 

Application  for  enrollment 
may  be  made  to  Carl  Riblet  Jr., 
Copy  Editors  School,  P.O.  Box 
6007,  Tucson,  Ariz.  The  regis¬ 
tration  fee  is  $10. 

Mr.  Riblet,  who  has  had  vast 
copy  editing  experience  on  many 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
who  recently  left  the  Chronicle 
Features  Syndicate,  San  Fran¬ 


cisco,  to  begin  the  Carl  Riblet 
Jr.  Syndicate  here,  said  that  the 
first  announcement  of  the  school 
published  in  E&P  Aug.  10 
brought  him  more  than  300 
letters,  about  275  of  them  from 
newspaper  editors  or  publishers 
who  were  interested  in  better 
copy  editing. 

“The  depth  of  a  professional 
copy  editor’s  competence  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  measure  of  his 
adherence  to  the  rules  as  he 
swiftly  produces  immaculately- 
edited  copy  and  telling  head¬ 
lines,”  said  Mr.  Riblet.  “The 
copy  checker-scribbler  who 
doesn’t  know,  or  ignores,  the 
rules,  who  sees  headlines  as  a 
makeshift  language  where  any¬ 
thing  goes,  isn’t  a  very  valuable 
desk  man  and  his  product  is 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
newspaper. 

“Any  serious  beginner  with 
some  experience  will  have 
learned  the  fundamentals  of 
editing  and  headline  writing 
when  he  has  completed  our  two- 
weeks  course,”  he  added. 

• 

Sunday  Zoned 
Sections  Next 

Denver 

It  has  been  two  years  since 
the  Denver  Post  went  into  zoned 
editions,  lagging  behind  some  of 
the  other  metropolitan  giants 
but  the  success  has  been  so 
marked  for  the  Wednesday  edi¬ 
tions,  serious  thought  is  being 
given  to  expanding  to  a  Sunday 
zoned  section  also. 

The  Post  covers  the  metropol¬ 
itan  Denver  area  of  four  coun¬ 
ties  with  three  separate  zoned 
tabloid  supplements.  They  con¬ 
tain  some  sports,  columns,  com¬ 
munity  news,  exclusive  photos 
and  local  advertising,  giving  the 
reader  a  completely  fresh  pack¬ 
age.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  making  the  sections  a 
dumping  ground  for  trivia. 

Assistant  City  Editor  Robert 
Carrington  has  a  three  man  in- 
plant  staff,  supplemented  by  a 
score  of  correspondents  (paid 
50c  per  inch),  some  combination 
reporter-photographers,  and  28 
to  36  pages  of  space.  There  is 
color  on  Page  One  and  inside, 
no  ads  on  Page  3,  and  a  facing 
double  truck  picture  page. 

In  comparison  to  the  50c  per 
line  open  retail  rate  in  the  main 
paper,  the  community  merchant 
pays  13*4  cents  for  one  section, 
25c  for  two  sections,  but  above 
the  local  rate  to  cover  all  three 
sections.  This  discourages  large 
advertisers  from  using  the  zoned 
pages  instead  of  the  main  paper. 

The  Post  also  squeezes  six 
columns  into  all  tabloid  sections, 
thus  getting  1200  lines  to  the 
page  instead  of  the  usual  1000. 
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You  II  crow  about 
your  sales  when  you  use  COLOR  in 
The  Seattle  Times 


The  Seattle  Times  is  the  leader...  it  sells  more  in  the  Seattle  market  appeared  in  the  colorful 

people  with  more  color.  In  fact,  76.4%  of  all  the  re-  Seattle  Times.  And  The  Times  is  read  by  7  out  of 

tail  and  60.8%  of  all  the  national  ROP  color  linage  10  Seattle  families. 


0^0  all  uic  iiaiiuiiai  rvur  l^uiui  lu  ocaiiit;  laiiiiiicd. 

For  over  half  a  century  of  quality  color  experience  look  to 


Seattle  0ime$ 


Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


Emphasis  on  Color 
Paints  Profit  Picture 


Fontana,  Calif. 

Awardinj!:  to  the  Fontana 
Hcrald-Xrwa  of  a  top  prize  in 
the  Retail  Creativity  Division 
of  the  E&P  Color  Competition 
dramatizes  the  success  storj’  of 
a  Southern  California  paint 
manufacturer  and  retail  chain, 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  ap- 
pressive  newspaper  advertisinp 
with  lots  of  color. 

William  Kessler,  director  of 
adv'ertisinp  for  Standard  Brands 
Paint  Co.,  of  Torrance,  is  usinp 
a  score  of  Southland  newspapers 
who  can  produce  process  color 
and  pood  reproduction  on  his 
color  ads.  He  will  use  about 
$675,000  this  year  in  his  adver¬ 
tisinp  budpet,  virtually  all  in 
newspapers  and  mostly  color. 
The  total  was  $550,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Kessler  said  his  com¬ 
pany’s  expenditure  of  3*2  per¬ 
cent  of  pross  business  on  news¬ 
paper  advertisinp  will  continue, 
since  it  is  anticipated  the  firm 
will  pross  $20,000,000  next  year 
despite  sharp  competition  from 
other  paint  concerns,  particu¬ 
larly  Sears,  Roebuck. 

The  only  other  outlay  is  a  tiny 


billlx)ard  budpet  in  a  few  local 
spots. 

’It  Is  Uraiiialic' 

“It  is  dramatic  to  run  a  color 
newspaper  ad,  then  sit  in  the 
store  and  watch  customers  brinp 
in  the  ad  and  ask  for  advertised 
items — and  SEE  our  business 
on  these  items  po  up  20  and  30 
percent,”  Mr.  Kessler  said.  “We 
are  inclined  to  put  even  more 
'linape  in  the  newspapers  and 
continue  our  emphasis  on  color. 
Even  when  we  run  black  and 
white  ads,  we  try  to  spot  in  some 
red  color  for  contrast.” 

The  type  of  full-pape  proce.ss 
color  ad  featured  by  the  Herald- 
Xews  runs  once  each  month  for 
Standard  Brands,  with  three 
colors  and  black  and  from  17  to 
20  color  spots  on  the  pape.  Mr. 
Kes.sler  attributed  an  increase 
of  15  to  20  percent  in  both  busi¬ 
ness  volume  and  profit  to  the 
color  ads,  more  than  compen- 
satinp  for  the  larpe  expenditure 
on  artwork,  enpravings  and 
mats. 

Mr.  Kessler  and  his  assistant, 
Sheldon  Weinstein,  do  the  lay¬ 


A  PEACOCK 

couldn't  be  prouder! 


our  ultra-modern  plant  turns  out  ROP  COLOR.  57,003 
homes  in  our  Levittown-Bristol  (Pa.),  Burlington  County 
(N.J.)  Twin  Market  area  are  impressed  .  .  .  motivated  to 
buy!  Join  our  ever-increasing  number  of  ROP  COLOR 
advertisers  whose  wise  decisions  have  "colored-up"  their 
sales  in  this  blue-chip  market.  Get  the  rosy-red  story 
today. 

The  Levittown  Times 

Bristol  Daily  Courier 
Burlington  County  Times 

I.  W.  CALKINS,  CO-PUB.  M.  C.  HOTCHKISS,  CO-PUB. 


National  Representatives 
I  BOTTINELLI-KIMBALL,  INC. 


out,  select  the  type  and  then  use 
Modern  Art  Service  for  art 
work.  The  ad  is  assembled  by 
Repro  Color  in  the  San  Fernan¬ 
do  Valley  with  a  one-shot  cam¬ 
era  job,  then  plates  are  made  by 
Metropolitan  Enpravinp  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  mats  are  produced 
by  Lakeshore  Electrotype  in 
Chicago,  pre-shrunk  and  direct 
cast  mats. 

The  company  was  founded  in 
1940  and  spent  $4300  on  adver¬ 
tisinp  the  first  year  for  four 
stores.  Operations  were  modest 
until  1949  when  Dan  Greenberg, 
board  chairman,  influenced  an 
increase  in  advertisinp.  Mr. 
Kessler,  who  joined  the  firm  in 
1951,  has  motivated  a  steady 
increase  in  newspaper  advei’- 
tisinp,  largely  with  color.  Busi¬ 
ness  pained  so  fantastically  that 
the  company  now  has  20  stores, 
moved  to  a  9^2  acre  plant  in 
Torrance  with  250,000  square 
feet  of  space,  and  700  employes. 

Smallest  on  the  List 

It  was  no  surprise  to  William 
R.  Fitzgerald  that  his  Fontana 
daily,  while  probably  the  small¬ 
est  paper  on  the  Standard 
Brands  schedule,  would  be  re¬ 
warded  for  good  color  printing. 
He  is  so  proud  of  the  color  pages 
from  his  16-pape  Goss  Duplex 
tubular  press  that  his  sparkling- 
clean  pressroom  is  lined  with 
18  glass-framed  exhibit  pages 
from  noteworthy  editions.  His 
gallery  features  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  Standard  Brands  ad  and 
he  is  proud  to  have  been  on  the 
color  schedule  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

His  press  is  40  years  old  but 
was  rebuilt  and  installed  in  Fon¬ 
tana  in  1959.  Pressman  Wayne 
Conner  had  never  worked  on  a 
rotary  before  but  he  has  become 
a  color  craftsman  under  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  insistence  on  per¬ 
fection  at  any  expense. 

The  Herald-News  makes  good 
use  of  editorial  color  and  readers 
are  still  mystified  on  a  full  page 
Easter  bunny  illustration,  which 
when  dampened,  transformed  a 
black  picture  into  colors.  The 


SEE  FOR 


YOURSELF 

build  prestige  for 
your  own  newspaper 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
STUDY  MISSIONS.  INC. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
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three  color  inks  from  Flint  Ink 
Co.,  costing  $3  per  pound  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  90  cents 
for  color  ink,  had  dye  only  acti¬ 
vated  by  water.  The  color  mats  • 
were  loaned  by  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  which  used  the  same  pro¬ 
motion  a  year  earlier. 

Newspaper  Family 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  third  gem 
eration  newspaperman.  His 
grandfather,  John  W.,  founded 
the  weekly  Clinton  and  Shiawa- 
see  Union  in  Ovid,  Mich.,  in 
1879  and  the  St.  Johns  (Mich.) 
News  in  1899.  One  son,  Howard, 
owned  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal  until  selling  out  to  George 
Booth.  The  other  son,  Harry  Y., 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


Tweens  Enjoy 
Dolls  in  Color 

Salt  Lake  City 

Cut-out  dolls  displaying  school 
attire  in  four  colors  provided  a 
tremendously  successful  news¬ 
paper  advertisement,  according 
to  ZCMI,  major  department 
store  here. 

The  rating  was  applied  by 
Ted  Bushman,  ZCMI  adver¬ 
tisinp  manager,  after  a  study  of 
results  from  a  12-page  section 
which  appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  the  Deseret  News 
and  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

The  advertising  displaying  the 
colorful  cut-ups  was  locally  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  something  new 
in  back-to-school  copy.  The  idea 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  tween 
agers. 

As  a  result,  the  advertising, 
using  four  colors  on  each  page, 
continued  to  show  results  two 
weeks  after  the  full-size  news¬ 
paper  pages  appeared.  Immedi¬ 
ate  sales  in  the  departments 
affected  rose  15  per  cent. 

The  color  pages  also  served 
an  added  purpose  in  developing 
ZCMI’s  image  as  a  “brand 
name”  store,  Mr.  Bushman  said. 
The  organization  already  holds 
a  National  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation  award  for  its  efforts. 

The  cut-out  idea  provided 
ample  white  space  to  contrast 
with  the  all-color  pages,  it  was 
noted.  The  copy  was  locally  pro¬ 
duced,  including  artwork,  con¬ 
cept  and  engravings,  advised 
Robert  Cutler,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp. 

The  successive  color  pages 
presented  dolls  wearing  Jantzen, 
Polly  Flinders,  Playmore,  Pa¬ 
cific  Trail,  Town  &  Country, 
Bobbie  Brooks,  Lady  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Rugglespun,  Foot  Flair, 
Brandsville,  USA  and  Catalina 
products. 

Present  plans  call  for  a  re¬ 
peat  of  the  colorful  cutups  next 
year. 
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WINSTON  PRINTS  GOOD 

LIKE  A  COLOR  AD  SHOULD 


For  the  second  time  in  three  years. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  has  won  Editor  and 
Publisher’s  first  place  award  for 
2-coIor  newspaper  printing.  The  winning 
ad  was  for  Winston  Cigarettes.  Like 
all  color  in  The  Star,  Winston’s  printing 
material  received  kid-glove  attention 
by  color  technicians  who  tend  to  be  a  hit 
fussy.  That’s  the  way  Star  men  are. 

Besides  conscientious  step-by-step 
handling  of  color  mats  and  plates, 
up-to-the-minute  press  equipment  is 
vital  to  fine  newspaper  printing,  too. 
Currently,  The  Star  is  installing 
electronic  “seeing-eye”  devices  on  every 
press  for  accurate  register  control. 
Advertisers  like  Winston  Cigarettes 
know  the  value  of  sharp-detailed  color 
reproduction.  They  get  it  when  they 
SELL  WITH  COLOR  in  The  Star. 


For  The  Second  Time  in  Three  Years-The  Star  Wins  Editor  and  Publisher's  First  Place  Color  Award 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


1 729  Grand  Ave.,  K.  C.  8,  Mo.  *  21  East  40th,  New  York  *  202  South  State,  Chicago  *  Nelson  Roberts  in  Los  Angeles  &  San  Francisco 


AGAIN 

IN 

THE 

TOP 

TEN 

I 

■ 

the  color-full 
Columbus 
~  Dispatch  ~ 

Of  more  than  1600 
daily  U.  S.  newspapers, 
only  nine  topped  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  in 
R.O.P.  color  linage  dur- 
i  ng  the  first  seven 
months  of  1963.  This 
impressive  record  is  re¬ 
flected  also  in  Dispatch 
advertising  effective¬ 
ness.  Your  product  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  local 
color  when  it  appears 
in  color  in  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch. 

COLUMBUS 

Bispatch 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Represented  Nationally  by: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.  Florida  and 
Caribbean  Area  by:  Hal  Her¬ 
man  Associates,  Inc. 


Profit  in  Paint 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


I  father  of  the  Fontana  publisher, 
I  was  peneral  manager  of  the 
Pontiae  (Mich.)  Press.  Edward 
and  his  brother,  John  \V.,  own 
the  Pontiac  paper  although  Ed- 
!  ward  chose  to  come  to  California 
in  1954  and  purchase  the  Fon¬ 
tana  paper,  converting  it  to  a 
daily  two  years  later. 

By  coincidence,  Edward  mar¬ 
ried  Sally  Booth,  whose  father 
is  Warren  Booth,  of  the  Detroit 
News,  meml)ers  of  the  same 
family  which  bought  Fitzgerald 
interests  in  Flint. 

I  Because  the  Pontiac  paper  had 
I  run  process  color  since  the  late 
;  20’s,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  deter- 
I  mined  to  exchange  the  old  Fon¬ 
tana  flatbed  for  a  rotary  with 
full  color,  which  he  did  during  a 
major  expansion  in  1959.  As  in 
Pontiac,  he  kept  color  rates  low 
to  encourage  advertisers  to  buy 
large  space.  His  color  rate  is 
$39  for  one  color,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  ad  from  a 
quarter-page  to  full  page,  $59 
!  for  two  colors  and  $91  for  three 
1  colors  and  black. 

('.oupon  Pago 

!  Every  Monday,  his  back  page 
j  carries  a  coupon  page  in  yellow, 
I  red  and  black.  Advertisers 
I  “stand  in  line”  to  buy  the  26 
I  $5  coupons,  whereas  he  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  even  filling  a  black  and 
white  coupon  page. 


PRIZE  COLOR — Pressman  Wayne 
Conner,  left,  and  Publisher  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitz9erald  of  the  Fontana 
Herald- News,  admire  priie-win- 
ning  Standard  Brands  Paint  color 
ad  produced  on  process-color- 
equipped  Duplex  tubular  press. 
Pressroom  walls  are  lined  with 
color  pages  from  the  paper. 

For  an  ad  featuring  red  car¬ 
nations,  tinted  bath  oil  was 
blended  with  red  ink  for  an 
odor.  When  the  Herald-News 
donated  a  high  school  athletic 
trophy,  a  kodachrome  color 
photo  was  splashed  on  the  front 
page.  For  a  promotional  contest 
on  fruit  cakes,  the  winning  cake 
was  in  full  color  on  Page  1. 
Grocery  coupons  are  carried  in 
yellow.  A  tabloid  back-to-school 
section  used  two  colors  and 
black  to  get  a  mahogany  frame 
around  a  big  slate. 

Fontana  is  a  San  Bernardino 
County  city  of  15,600,  50  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles,  and  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  massive  Kaiser 
steel  mill.  The  Herald-News  cir¬ 
culation  was  2700  when  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  came,  now  is  5669  for 
the  41-year-old  paper,  which  is 
in  competition  with  a  weekly. 
The  36  employes  are  just  doubled 
over  1954,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
is  proud  that  his  linage  has 
increased  steadily. 

He  attributes  much  of  the 
recent  growth  to  the  sales  tool 
provided  by  color  printing.  He 
is  proud  that  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  section  of  advertising  man¬ 
agers  in  1961  voted  his  news¬ 


paper  the  highest  general  excel¬ 
lence  aw'ard  for  his  circulation 
category,  based  on  editions  using 
extensive  color,  both  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorially. 

• 

Campus  Salute 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

An  18-page  University  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press  saluted  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
featuring  the  blue  and  gold 
colors  of  the  campus,  green 
letters,  and  a  graphic  black 
silhouette  for  a  cap  and  gowTi 
graduation  motif,  plus  text.  In¬ 
side  ads  also  carried  color.  In 
cooperation  with  University  of¬ 
ficials,  the  special  edition  was 
mailed  to  the  homes  of  all  new 
students  and  made  available  to 
returning  students  on  campus. 

• 

Opens  PR  Office 

De.wer 

Harvey  A.  Kadish  has  opened 
a  public  relations  consulting  firm 
to  be  known  as  Colorado  Public 
Relations  Services  here.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  been 
Rocky  Mountain  regional  public 
relations  director  for  Portland 
Cement  Association.  He  was 
mountain  states  manager  of 
International  News  Sendee  for 
more  than  eight  years,  before 
joining  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1958.  He  also  worked 
■with  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera, 
the  Alamosa  Courier  and  the 
Amarillo  Times. 
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The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  won 

more  Editor  and  Publisher  R.O.P.  Color  Awards 

than  any  other  newspaper...?  awards  in  6  years 


"No  problems! ... 

I 

use 

Certified 

Dry 

Mats!" 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON 

for  job  work  for  full-page  and  SILVERTONE 

reproduction  for  quality  baked  work 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


Color  to  Tell 
Album  Offer 

I  San  Francisco 

I  Full  color  will  be  used  in  290 
I  Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
to  announce  California  Packing 
:  Corporation’s  new  premium  offer 
'  to  i)romote  Del  Monte  Family 
Style  Corn. 

Full  page  releases  which 
j  break  Nov.  3  are  aimed  nation¬ 
ally  in  a  list  which  will  provide 
more  than  39,000,000  circulation, 
1  McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  esti¬ 
mates. 

I  The  supplements  and  newspa- 
1  pers  on  the  list  will  provide  an 
80  to  90  percent  penetration  of 
the  national  market,  according 
to  Donald  Reynolds  of  Mc-E. 

The  advertising  is  directed  at 
the  growing  family  market. 
Copy  will  offer  a  new  family 
photo  album  for  $2.35  and  three 
Del  Monte  corn  labels. 

The  premium  is  timed  for  a 
peak  holiday  picture-taking  sea¬ 
son.  The  albums  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  three  colors.  A  page  for 
family  records  is  added  to  the 
36-page  volume. 

The  Mc-E  promotion  does  not 
involve  coupon  handling.  Shop¬ 
pers  mail  their  labels  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  albums  by  mail. 

• 

California  Reports 
Big  Growth  in  Color 

San  Francisco 

A  majority  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  California  Newspaper 
Publisher  Association  members 
now'  provide  color  reproduction, 
according  to  a  recent  count. 

All  but  25  of  the  119  plants 
publishing  dailies  for  CNPA 
members  provide  color,  the  latest 
edition  of  CNPA’s  California 
New’spaper  Directory  shows. 

Of  264  weekly  newrspaper 
plants,  104  CNPA-members  pro¬ 
vide  color  printing. 

• 

Color  Use  Grows 

Salinas,  Calif. 

The  Salinas  California  now 
produces  some  450  spot  color 
advertisements  annually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  Huttenhoff,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  The  Speidel 
Newspaper  began  to  print  in 
color  years  ago  when  it  provided 
a  distinctive  blue  for  its  page 
one  nameplate. 

Adman  for  Airline 

Peter  Leuw  has  arrived  in 
New  York  from  London  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Harry  E.  Collis  as  U.  S. 
sales  manager  for  British  Euro¬ 
pean  Airways.  Mr.  Leuw  will 
control  the  U.  S.  ad  budget  for 


Color  Makes 
Ads  Exciting 
In  Weeklies 

Philadelphia 

“Readers  anticipate  color  and 
weeklies  as  new’spapers  are  no 
different  than  dailies  in  the  im¬ 
portance  and  influence  that  color 
will  play  in  their  future,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  E.  Stras- 
burg,  president  of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
eight  weekly  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia’s  upper  income 
northern  suburbs. 

“Color  creates  excitement,” 
Mr.  Strasburg  states.  “If  an 
advertisement  is  going  to  stir 
people  to  buying,  it  needs  the 
excitement  that  only  color  can 
give.” 

The  Montgomery  Publishing 
Company’s  weekly  color  linage 
has  increased  over  50%  in  the 
last  year. 

A  full  page  ROP  color  ad  ap¬ 
pears  on  an  average  of  at  least 
once  a  week  in  one  of  the  group’s 
newspapers  and  more  often  in 
combinations  of  three  or  four 
newspapers  covering  a  w'ide 
trading  area  that  a  retailer  is 
trying  to  blanket. 

77,000  Grculation 

The  eight  standard  sized 
weeklies  have  a  combined  paid 
circulation  of  77,000.  They  are 
printed  on  a  48-page  Hoe  press. 

Color  is  a  big  selling  point 
here,  Mr.  Strasburg  says,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  selling  food  ac¬ 
counts. 

“Meats  are  featured  ini  the 
ads  of  both  the  chain  supermar¬ 
kets  and  the  large  independ¬ 
ents,”  he  says.  “In  ROP  color, 
they  stand  out.  Color  is  a  must 
for  our  advertisers  in  many 
lines  of  food  merchandising.” 

In  addition,  the  company 
newspaper  with  an  ROP  ad  will 
often  feature  front  page  head¬ 
lines  in  color. 

“This  more  or  less  stresses 
that  color  is  important  here  and 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
‘spark  up’  the  news  pages,”  Mr. 
Strasburg  says. 

“People  really  read  the  color 
ads  and  will  remember  them 
when  they’ve  forgotten  black- 
and-white.  We’ve  sold  many  of 
our  accounts  that  when  they 
want  impact  and  excitement, 
use  color.” 

Included  in  the  Montgomery 
Newspapers  are  the  Ambler  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  Hatboro  Public  Spirit, 
the  Norristown  Montgomery 
Post,  the  Huntingdon  Valley 
Globe,  the  Oreland  Sun,  the 
Glensdde  News,  the  Willow 
Grove  Guide  and  the  Jenkintotvn 
Times  Chronicle. 
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LIKE 

NO 

OTHER 

R.O.P. 

COLOR 

INKS 

YOU'VE 

EVER 

USED! 


NEW  GOLD  STAR  INKS  solve  major  problems  in 
process  color  work 


At  last  a  totally  new  ink  vehicle  solves  major  problems  of 
ROP  process  color  work!  Make  a  color  test  run  on  your  news¬ 
paper.  Here’s  what  you’ll  see: 

At  first  glance  you  can’t  help  admire  the  overall  effect  of  the 
halftone.  Now  look  closely.  Detail  and  clarity  are  better  than 
you  thought  possible.  And  in  3-color  work  the  blacks  are 
really  black.  None  of  the  muddy,  washed-out  look.  The  spe¬ 
cial  brilliance  comes  from  extra  tinctorial  strength  of  the 
colors  with  the  sheen  finish  adding  emphasis.  Run  your  hand 
firmly  over  the  halftone.  That’s  right  —  no  rub-off.  Turn  the 
page.  Have  you  ever  seen  so  little  show-through?  Far  less 
page  to  page  offset,  too.  Compare  against  the  ANPA  engrav¬ 
ers  proofs  —  you  were  able  to  match  them,  weren’t  you? 


Now  for  the  biggest  surprise  of  all.  Check  ink 
consumption  —  great  mileage! 

New  Gold  Star  Inks  for  3  and  4-color  process 
work  are  not  experimental  water-base  or  con¬ 
ventional  mineral  oil  inks,  but  a  completely 
new  approach.  They’ve  been  proved  in  pro¬ 
duction  by  major  newspapers.  It’s  time  you 
tried  them.  Write,  or  phone  for  details. 

UNITED  STATES 
PRINTING  INK 
CORPORATION 

66  Industrial  Avenue, 

Little  Ferry,  N.J. 


No  Premium 
For  Small  Ads 
Using  Color 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

No  premium  charge  for  color 
enhances  two  columns  of  small 
ads  run  twice  each  week  in  the 
San  Ltiis  Obispo  Telegram- 
T  ribune. 

The  color  varies  with  what¬ 
ever  tint  might  be  on  the  press 
for  other  advertising,  and  the 
paper  has  the  option  of  run¬ 
ning  the  feature  on  Monday- 
Tuesday  and  Thursday-Friday, 
to  take  advantage  of  advertising 
makeup  problems  or  available 
color. 

Advertising  Director  Howard 
J.  Higgins  said  the  20  tw'o-inch 
ads  are  billed  at  the  earned  rate 


of  each  advertiser.  Since  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  firms  are  small 
and  normally  not  users  of  large 
space,  the  linage  is  a  virtual 
bonus.  The  charge  averages  at 
$3.75  each,  the  positions  are 
rotated  with  each  issue,  there  is 
no  copy  change  (although  minor 
changes  are  permissible),  and 
only  one  ad  is  sold  to  a  client. 

After  three  months,  there  is 
a  waiting  list  for  vacancies  and 
Mr.  Higgins  is  contemplating 
adding  a  third  column  to  ac¬ 
commodate  ad-seekers.  One  of 
the  best  success  stories  came 
from  an  ad  for  built-in  gas  or 
electric  ovens  at  $88.88  each, 
which  sold  far  more  ovens  than 
previous  advertising. 

The  Ben  Day  tint  block  is  kept 
on  a  standing  press  plate  to 
virtually  eliminate  extra  ex¬ 
pense  in  providing  the  two  col¬ 
umns  of  color. 

The  standing-ad  feature  is 
the  only  color  offered  without 


premium,  since  the  paper  car¬ 
ries  generous  display  space  up 
to  three  colors  and  black.  The 
color  premium  is  $40  for  one 
color,  $60  for  two  colors  and 
$80  for  three  colors  and  black. 
• 

Wallpaper  Column 

The  first  release  of  “Ideas  for 
Interiors,”  a  free  monthly  edi¬ 
torial  service  of  the  Wallpaper 
Council,  is  going  to  home  fur¬ 
nishings  editors  on  newspapers. 
The  350-word  column  will  in¬ 
clude  various  aspects  of  interior 
design. 

Tramway  Edition 

Los  Angeles 

Completion  of  the  giant  aerial 
Tramway  from  the  California 
desert  Ih  'r  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
San  Jaci;  to  was  the  theme  of  a 
52-page  tabloid  special  edition 
by  the  weekly  Desert  Hot 
Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Senti¬ 
nel. 


THE  PHOTO  TYPOSnOR.  IS 


A  COMPLETE  TYPESETTING 
&  LETTERING  DEPARTMENT! 


The  headlines  for 
this  ad  were  set  on 
the  Photo  Typositor. 


AT  YOUR  BECK  AND  CALL  24  HOURS  A  DAY.. .ANY  DAY 

With  the  versatile  Photo  Typositor  and  a  selected  group  of  15  film  alphabets,  you  can  easily  produce  all 
the  creative  display  type  and  hand  lettering  you  will  need.  Copy  changes  or  interrupted  production  due  to 
holidays  or  week-ends,  are  minimized... because  the  Photo  Typositor  is  producing  on  your  premises— 
around  the  clock.  Crisp,  high  quality  headings,  subheads  and  captions  are  produced  rapidly  to  the  size, 
slant  or  proportion  required ...  all  camera-ready ...  no  waiting  for  stats  or  photo  copies.  You  see  what  you 
set  as  you  set  it.  Turn  a  dial— get  precision  spacing  between  letters  and  words  in  points  or  picas  — plus 
simultaneous  visual  adjustment  of  any  letter  combinations.  If  you  are  purchasing  display  type  or  hand  let¬ 
tering  from  outside  sources  you  need  a  Photo  Typositor  NOW!  The  Photo  Typositor  is  “production-tested” 
and  proven  the  world  over!  For  free  brochure  write  today  to:  Photo  Typositor  Inc.,  305  E.  46th  St., 
New  York  17,  N,  Y.  Factory;  Miami,  Florida.  Sales  and  Service  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Color  Builds 
Volume  of 
Realty  Ads 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

New'  Press  facilities  providing 
five  colors  has  stimulate  growth 
of  the  Real  Estate  Development 
section  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Xews-Press,  now’  running  18 
pages  each  Sunday. 

The  Sept.  8  edition,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  carried  seven  color  ads, 
complementing  wide  use  of  pro¬ 
motional  color  on  the  nameplate 
and  banners,  real  estate  map 
and  headlines.  The  color  in  the 
section  w’as  matched  with  cor¬ 
responding  color  in  the  news 
section. 

Advertising  Manager  Claude 
0.  Snyder,  who  came  to  Santa 
Barbara  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
said  use  of  color  is  encouraged 
all  through  the  paper,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion.  The  advertiser  is  charged 
a  color  premium  of  25%  for  a 
half  page  or  more,  33%%  for 
a  quarter  to  half  page,  based 
on  the  contract  volume  rate  for 
each  account.  The  same  price  is 
charged  for  each  additional 
color,  with  a  choice  of  four 
colors  and  black. 

The  News-Press  has  shown  a 
marked  increase  in  color  for 
local  advertising,  which  totaled 
11,610  inches  in  1955,  32,079 
inches  in  1961  and  46,282  inches 
in  1962,  W’hich  was  exclusive  of 
color  in  national  and  classified 
advertising. 

The  real  estate  section  w’as 
started  almost  a  year  ago,  run¬ 
ning  from  6  to  10  pages  at  the 
start.  Consistent  promotion  of 
color  ads  has  boosted  the  volume 
to  16  and  18  pages,  with  at  least 
100  inches  of  advertising  on  each 
page.  Page  1,  requiring  a  half¬ 
page  with  color,  is  booked  up 
months  ahead. 

Gene  Bascou  is  in  charge  of 
the  section,  soliciting  the  adver¬ 
tising,  arranging  the  color  and 
writing  many  of  the  stories.  He 
joined  the  News-Press  to  handle 
a  75th  anniversary  edition  and 
W’as  a  long-time  promotional  and 
advertising  man  for  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  Ken  Lewis 
is  a  part-time  editorial  assistant 
for  Bascou. 

About  half  of  the  advertising 
in  the  section  is  new  business. 
The  News-Press  is  printed  on  a 
Goss  96-page  Headliner. 

On  Tussey  Account 

Martin  Devine  has  joined 
Kudner  Agency,  as  account 
supervisor  on  the  Tussey  ac¬ 
count.  He  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Warwick  &  Legler. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that  got 
faster  action  from  city  hall  on  a  tax  case! 


Seldom  since  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  had  city  officials 
moved  so  fast.  From  complaint  to  correction  of  a  tax  in¬ 
justice  took  just  three  days!  And  for  that  quick  action, 
Chicago’s  American  takes  a  bow. 

It  started  on  Monday  when  we  needled  the  assessor’s 
office  about  a  man  who  had  achieved  a  property  owner’s 
dream  of  no  taxes  simply  by  purchasing  land  from  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  then  not  reporting  the  buys. 

The  prodding  paid  off  quickly.  By  Thursday,  the  red¬ 
faced  assessor  announced  that  the  owner  would  be  billed 
for  $12,000  in  back  taxes. 

Fast  action?  You  bet.  And  it  well  illustrates  what  one 
journalism  critic  said  recently:  “The  American  is  doing 
more  investigative  reporting  locally  and  is  rapidly  ap¬ 


proaching  the  point  of  leadership  in  Chicago  in  this  type 
of  work.’’ 

Right  on  the  mark — only  we  wouldn’t  say  “approach¬ 
ing”. 

The  American’s  bright,  bold  brand  of  journalism  is 
proving  popular  with  readers,  too.  We  are  lengthening 
our  lead  over  Chicago’s  other  evening  newspaper  in  City 
Zone  circulation.  We  continue  scoring  gains  to  their  losses 
in  the  suburbs. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  evening  newspaper  field?  For  the  fast  sales  action 
you  want,  try  the  one  evening  newspaper  with  built-in 
reader  interest  and  involvement.  Try  Chicago’s  American 
— always  on  top  of  the  news. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

Alivayi  On  Top  Of  The  Ntuii 

*For  the  mod  efficient,  economical,  two-paper  buy.  nothing  beat<  Chicago'!  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  sales  representative  for  the  full  story. 
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Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Has  3  Color  Process 


By  James  Monta<>;iies 

Toronto 

A  breakthrough  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  three  color  ROP 
printing  by  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  working  in  conjunction 
with  MacLaren  Advertising  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  Bomac  Engravers  Ltd. 

The  new  process  will  present 
a  definite  20  percent  saving  in 
engraving  charges  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  J.  K.  Rol>ertson,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  explained.  Where  four 
color  plates  were  formerly  nec¬ 
essary,  the  new  process  elim¬ 
inates  one  set  of  plates,  and  at 


Hallmark: 


WHAT  IS  ENTHUSIASM  .  .  . 
in  newspaper  features? 

Enthusiasm  is  the  quality  that  j 
infuses  the  real  newspaper  pros. 
Men  like  Harry  Grayson,  veteran 
sports  editor  of  the  Newspaper  ; 
Enterprise  Association. 

It  glitters  in  his  eye  as  he  steams 
into  my  office  trailing  cigar 
smoke  to  try  out  the  day's  piece, 
which  frequently  will  go  out  with 
the  big  black  "EXCLUSIVE"  slug 
over  it.  | 

Sports  editors  of  NEA  client 
papers  admire  The  Coach  for  this 
quality.  They  know  he  con  be 
depended  upon  to  give  their  pages 
authenticity,  exclusivity  and 
often  the  tabasco  sauce  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

There's  imagination,  determi-  | 
nation  and  o  touch  of  gall  in  The  i 
Coach's  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  | 
mokes  him  seixe  o  tip  and  shake  | 
out  the  news  like  o  bull  terrier. 
Put  oil  that  together  with  en-  : 
cyclopedic  knowledge  of  oil  ! 
sports,  myriad  acquaintanceship 
with  sports  figures  and  o  lifetime 
of  experience  and  you  hove  the 
embodiment  of  .  .  . 

ENTHUSIASM  ...  the  Hall¬ 
mark  of  Horry  Grayson  and  NEA. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


the  same  time  gains  an  even 
better  full-color  effect. 

Canadian  advertisers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  yet  lining  up  to 
use  the  new  process.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  stated  that  it  will  take 
some  months  before  advertisers 
take  advantage  of  the  new  proc¬ 
ess.  There  are  few  advertisers 
using  color  in  Canada,  mainly 
brewers  and  tobacco  companies. 

The  research  to  develop  the 
new  process  was  started  last 
December  by  a  team  from  the 
three  companies  interested. 
James  Harrison  represented  the 
morning  daily  on  the  team,  with 
other  members  being  Harry 
Templar,  production  manager  of 
MacLaren  Advertising  Co.  (one 
of  whose  clients  was  interested), 
and  Howard  Gregoiy,  Maurice 
Graf  and  Robert  L.  Martin  of 
Bomac  Engravers  Ltd. 

German  Inks  Used 

To  start  the  program,  the 
Glol)e  and  Mail  obtained  from 
the  Schmidt  Ink  Co.  of  Ger¬ 
many,  a  new  range  of  colors 
never  before  used  in  newspapers 
on  this  continent.  These  were  in 
the  form  of  dyes  with  a  glycol 
base. 

Bomac  Engravers  supplied-a 
set  of  No-Pac  mats  for  direct 
cur\e  casting,  from  a  set  of 
three  color  engravings.  Several 
tests  were  made  at  this  time, 
but  the  results  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

“It  was  decided  that  ink  alone 
was  not  the  cure-all,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  engraving, 
matrix,  stereo  and  pressroom 
procedures  was  conducted,”  Mr. 
Robertson  reports. 

“As  suspected,  and  due  to  the 
paper  used  in  newspapers,  the 
impression  required  for  good  ink 
laydown  and  centrifugal  force 
created  by  high  speeds,  a  build¬ 
up  of  tonal  values  occurred  in 
all  the  hilite  areas.  This  de¬ 
stroyed  the  color  balance  of  the 
illustration,  and  also  plugged 
these  areas.  To  eliminate  this 
was  the  problem.” 

Bump-Up  Plate 

Papering  the  back  of  the 
matrix  before  curve-casting 
would  help  this  condition,  but  it 
was  felt  a  mechanical  method 
would  be  more  satisfactory. 
Harrison  remembered  a  meth(^ 
used  years  ago,  in  black  and 
white,  using  a  bump-up  plate. 
Graf  of  Bomac,  having  had 
practical  experience  in  Europe 
with  the  bump-up  plate,  made 


a  set  for  the  test  illustration. 

Having  previously  used  a 
type  of  pre-make-ready  in  news- 
I)ai)er  printing,  it  was  a  natural 
conclusion  to  use  a  N’o-Pac  mat 
in  conjunction  with  the  bump-up 
plate.  This  is  a  duplicate  en¬ 
graving  with  all  hilite  areas 
etched  completely  away  to  .010, 
resulting  in  an  unlevel  printing 
surface  with  the  middle  and 
solid  tones  standing  up  in  relief. 

This  plate  was  riveted,  in 
register,  to  the  back  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  plate,  and  bumped,  under 
pressure,  in  a  mat  press.  The 
result  was  an  unlevel  printing 
plate.  By  using  a  No-Pac  mat, 
this  make-ready  was  held,  and 
when  cun-e-cast,  the  resulting 
press  stereo  retained  this  make- 
ready,  giving  a  relief  in  the  hi¬ 
lite  areas  of  approximately  .008. 

“Several  tests  were  made  at 
this  point,  proving  we  were  on 
the  right  track,”  Mr.  Robertson 
stated.  “Different  types  and 
thicknesses  of  metal  have  also 
been  tested,  and  all  have  proven 
satisfactory.  As  our  program 
was  primarily  designed  for  ad¬ 
vertising  use,  we  believe  that 
copper  is  the  most  desirable 
metal  due  mainly  to  its  stability 
during  the  multiple  matric 
moulding  process.  It  was  also 
proven  that  this  unlevel  type  of 
printing  plate  allowed  the  press¬ 
men  more  latitude  in  applying 
impression  without  endangering 
the  color  balance.” 

A  final  test  was  made  at  the 
Globe  and  Mail  on  June  16,  us¬ 
ing  three  different  types  of  ink 
and  using  the  same  press  plates. 
Water-based  inks  were  tested 
and  were  disappointing,  in  that 
color  balance  and  ink  flow  were 
difficult  to  control. 

Eliminates  Don’l’s 

A  new  batch  of  glycol  inks 
was  imported  from  Germany, 
and  responded  differently  than 
the  original  hatch  used.  It  is 
felt  that  once  a  standard  is 
maintained  on  these  dyes,  they 
will  prove  superior  to  pigment 
inks.  The  third  set  of  inks  used 
were  the  tri-color  battery  of  the 
Argus  Ink  Co.  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Rol)ertson  explained  that 
to  obtain  the  results  developed 
by  the  daily,  the  application  of 
the  bump-up  plate  will  be  use¬ 
less  unless  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  No-Pac  mat.  The  proc¬ 
ess  will  not  improve  a  set  of 
inferior  color-balanced  plates. 

“While  actual  case  histories 
are  required  to  confirm  the 
printing  quality  of  the  unlevel 
press-plate,”  Mr.  Robertson  said, 
“the  tests  so  far  have  Indicated 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  type  of  press  plate 
allows  the  use  of  practically  any 
type  of  color  illustration.  Crea¬ 
tive  people  need  no  longer  be 
restricted  by  a  list  of  don’t’s  for 
ROP  color  newspaper  printing.” 


ICMA’s  Plan 
Includes  Color 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

A  full-color  photographic  trib- 
ute  to  newspaperboys  is  avail¬ 
able  for  National  Newspaper- 
boy  Day  again  this  year. 

The  promotional  page  was 
prepared  by  the  Long  Beach  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  and 
produced  by  Sta-Hi  Color  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Fullei’ton,  Calif.,  in 
a  cooperative  move  on  behalf 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

The  full-color  mats  are  being 
made  available  at  a  nominal 
price,  according  to  Helge  Holm, 
chairman,  ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Committee. 

Sta-Hi  also  is  producing  mats 
for  black  and  white  reproduction 
of  the  promotion  developed  for 
Oct.  19  release. 

Ray  Gilliland,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  is  credited  with 
originating  this  ICMA  promo¬ 
tion  plan  with  Sta-Hi. 

His  talks  with  John  V.  Lan¬ 
dau,  vicepresident,  back  in  May, 
1961,  resulted  in  the  first  na¬ 
tional  newspaperboy  color  page 
offering  produced  by  Sta-Hi 
Color. 

The  1961  and  1962  pages  were 
developed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  through  the  late  John 
Popham,  circulation  director, 
and  Gordon  Phillips,  promotion 
manager. 

• 

Welcome  Edition 
Tops  Estimates 

Redding,  Calif. 

A  “welcome  edition”  of  the 
Redding  Record-Searchlight  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  planning  estimates 
even  though  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Presidential  w’elcome 
for  John  F.  Kennedy  set  for 
Sept.  27. 

The  special  section  designed 
to  herald  area  growdh  and  pro¬ 
vide  new'  residents  with  a  com¬ 
plete  report  on  the  community 
w'ent  to  press  double  in  size  and 
double  the  run  first  projected. 

The  result  was  an  80-page 
tabloid  section  and  a  press  run 
of  32,000  copies,  Milton  Tow'le, 
advertising  director,  said. 

A  1300  increase  in  circulation 
in  12  months  showed  the  need 
for  the  report,  Mr.  Towle  ex¬ 
plained.  The  section  included  a 
new  county  map,  a  directory  of 
all  community  seiwices  and  lists 
of  city  subdivision  and  county 
officials. 

The  press  run  was  boosted 
w'hen  late  requests  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
nearby’  cities  showed  a  mounted 
demand  for  extra  copies  to  be 
used  in  special  promotions. 
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The  Chicago  Tribune 
tops  ali  U.S.  newspapers 
in  generai  color  linage! 

Hardly  surprising,  since  the  Tribune  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  color  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  We  printed  our  first  spot  color  ad 
in  1903;  our  first  full  color  ad  in  1936.  And 
some  time  this  September,  we  will  print  the 
11,500th  color  ad  to  appear  in  the  Tribune. 

T ribune  color  is  a  tested,  proved,  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  form  of  advertising.  And  it  sells  its 
head  off.  Just  ask  advertisers  like  Oscar  Mayer 
(208  color  ads),  Meister  Brau  Beer  (151  color 
ads)  and  Pepsi-Cola  (141  color  ads).  Why  not 
put  it  to  work  for  you? 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 

^  fVl 


Goss  lesMls  in  color, 


AUTOMOBILES 


1 


Goss  Color-ability 
anticipates 
publishers*  needs 

Goss  is  always  looking  ahead  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  needs  for  maximum  ROP  color  printing 
flexibility. 

Goss  Headliner<«  presses,  for  example,  are  designed 
to  accommodate  color  arrangements  that  may 
be  added  on  initial  installation  or  later.  And 
Goss  offers  all  types  of  color  arrangements  to 
let  you  hold  maximum  page  capacity  on  basic 
units:  color  cylinders;  half  decks;  double  half 
decks;  superimposed  units. 


And  Headliner'*  color  arrangements  achieve  peak 


i 

I, 

I 


I 

II 


flexibility  by  use  of  single  or  double  reversing, 
and  under-the-folder  and  bay  window  web  leads 
that  permit  color  positions  to  be  shifted  within 
sections. 

Finest  color  printing  is  assured  with  HEADLINER 
features  such  as  Goss  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  which 
practically  makes  plates  and  cylinders  into  in¬ 
tegral  units  .  .  .  continuous  ink  feed  in  direct 
ratio  to  press  speed,  and  with  Colortrol  fingertip 
ink  adjustment  .  .  .  sidelay  and  circumferential 
register  .  .  .  and  fast  color  change  fountains. 


FASHIONS 


One  example  of  the  great  variety  and  flexibility  of  color  arrange¬ 
ments  available  with  Goss  HEADLINER  MARK  I  and  MARK  II  presses 


In  web  offset  newspaper  presses,  Goss  develop¬ 
ment  of  color  flexibility  is  equally  outstanding. 
Owners  of  the  Urbanite  (30,000  P.P.H.)  and 
the  Suburban  (18,000  P.P.H.)  are  getting  color 
production  far  beyond  expectations.  Even  the 
new,  compact  Goss  Community  (8000  P.P.H.) 
can  print  spot  color! 


b 


Want  to  know  more  about  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  and  economies  of  ROP  color  printing  with 
Goss  presses?  Write  today. 


Gavin’s  Gambits  Sell 
New  England  Market 


Boston 

Joe  Gavin,  executive  vicepresi- 
(lent  of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  & 

Sindinp  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  real  '' 

“comhat  troops”  leading  the 

h^rht  for  more  national  adver-  B 

tisintr  for  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  this  “battle” 
i-ecord,  he  is  a  veteran  of  three 
voluntary  enlistments  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  a  com- 
hat  veteran  of  both  Woild  Wars.  NBb 
He  has  more  decorations  and  y 

earned  battle  medals  than  are 
seen  on  the  average  veteran. 

His  Arm,  Johnson,  Kent, 

Gavin  &  Sindinp:  Inc.,  is  a  na- 
or^aniza- 
by  William  C.  John- 
the 

office  New  York  City 
other  offices  throughout  the  U.S. 

Joe  Gavin  has  been  a  leader  Joseph  G.  Gavm 

hole  in  \ew  Knfjland  in  ^rettin^^  Ilejire.sentatives.  As  a  matter  of 
more  recognition  from  national  fact,  the  Boston  office  of  his  firm 
adverti.sers  for  daily  news-  has  three  men  (the  other  two 
jiajiers.  In  Xew  England,  his  beinjr  Josejih  Curran  and  War- 
firm  represents  11  daily  news-  ren  Shields),  who  have  been 
papers,  and  he  says  the  firm  has  Chapter  presidents  during  the 
sold  as  many  as  40  New’  Enp-  six  years  of  its  existence, 
land  dailies  in  order  to  Ret  husi-  The  platform  of  his  selling 
ness  for  their  own  papers.  orpanization,  Joe  says,  has  al- 

It  was  Mr.  Gavin’s  basic  an-  ways  been,  “Any  linaRe  for  any 
alysis  of  the  BanRor,  Maine  of  our  papers,  commissionable  or 
market  that  made  that  city’s  otherwise,  we  will  work  for.” 
paper  seek  identity  in  19<!1  with 
a  new  concept  on  newspaper 
markets,  finalized  by  the  Bangor 
Daily  .Vcte.s’  “1961  National 
Newspaper  Cumulative  County 
Markets.”  Newspaper  advertisinR  plays 

This  firm  also  sponsored  the  the  key  role  in  a  safety  proRram 
basic  idea  that  created  B.I.G.  sjionsored  for  the  12th  year  by 
(Boston  Inter-Urban  Group),  Dairymen’s  Leapue  Cooperative 
winniiiR  recoRnition  for  daily  Association  Inc. 
pajiers  within  a  30-mile  radius  The  proRiam  hiRhliRhts  high- 
of  Boston.  This,  w’hile  new,  has  "ay  .safety  for  school  age  chil- 
already  been  approved  by  one  of  Jren  and  drivers  in  three  states, 
the  top  agencies  in  the  countrv  ^  dramatic  ad  pleading  with 
and  will,  in  time,  benefit  manv  motorists  to  drive  with  care 
dailies  which  have  been  “lost”  especially  near  schools  and 
becau.se  of  the  .Metropolitan  school  crossings  is  appearing  in 
Boston  newspaper  claims  for  about  40  newspapers  in  New 
this  area,  Mr.  Gavin  believes.  York  State  and  Northern  Penn- 

Another  basic  idea  of  ,  u  ♦ 

T  T' d  p  o  u  j  •  iu  1  he  ad  features  a  photo  of 

J.K.S.&S.,  brand  new,  is  the  . 

,  ’  X'  f  1  j  a  child  and  the  caption:  bo 

storv  on  another  New’  England  .  ,  ,  ^  u  i 

1  i.-pu  r-  jAr/  haiipy  to  lie  going  to  school.  Give 

area  ";here  “The  Growing  40% 

Market  wi  1  bring  identity  and  children’s 

recognition  to  the  home-delivered  Dairj’lea  family 

circu  ation  of  o  her  newspapers 
w’ho  have  lost  because  of  the 

J _ f _ 1 _ _ A. _  cdie. 


Dairymen’s  League 
Ads  Preach  Safety 


Person  to  person  service,  point  to  point 
speed  .  .  .  that’s  the  Delta  story.  And  with 
Jets  nationwide,  convenient  deadline¬ 
making  schedules  and  your  choice  of  De¬ 
luxe  or  Jetourist  on  every  flight,  it’s  a 
story  you’ll  love  covering  yourself.  The 
service  is  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful.  Fly  Delta  next  trip  and  see! 


SAM  FRAMCISCO/ 
I  ^OAKLAMO 


Chicago) 


7^milao(irmi 

fSAtTIMORi 

IMASMINGTOM 


ORUAMS, 


General  Offices. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Call  Delta  or  see  your  Travel  Agent 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


Super-Bista  Pre-Madaraady  mats  ara  fully  protactad  by  U.S  patants  and  mada  by  Laka  Shora  Elactrotypa  Division,  Chicago.  Phona  829-9700. 
Thasa  mats  ara  sold  only  by  Laka  Shora  and  its  affiliatas:  Railly  Elactrotypa  Division,  Naw  York  City.  686-6350  •  Michigan-Northam  Division, 
Datroit,  875-6780  •  Advanca  Elactrotypa  Division,  Indianapolis,  ME  2-1371  •  Amarican  Wastam  Graphics  Division,  San  Francisco,  863-2911 


Tfit  Standard  of  tfic  Jndustru 


. . .  this  IS  the  Bi'sta  mat .  used  Lhj  more  nationaf  and  reiji'onaf  advertisers 

for  fuff- CO  Cor  insertions  t/ian  aCC  other  tj/pes  of  ROFcoCor  mats  com  dined, 

a 


->* 


Young  Harvard 
Grad  Preparing 
For  Soviet  Beat 


Retiretl  AP  Executive 

lyP*  Marion,  Iowa 

^  Douglas,  former  Assoc  i. 

*mSm  Press  executive,  will  be- 

come  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Marion  Sentinel  here 
1 Sept.  30,  James  Hatch,  pub¬ 
lic'  lisher,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  has  lived 
^  in  Des  Moines  for  the  past  lU 

years,  has  been  a  newsman  since 
graduation  from  Coe  College 
in  1919.  For  10  years  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Boone  News- 
Republican.  He  to  the  AP 
in  Chicago  1929.  He  readied 
IjH^millll^  retirement  age  the 

Robert  T.  Barnard  but  continued  on  duty  with 

AP  as  regional  membership  ex- 
ariiard  Takes  Job  ecutive  in  Minneapolis  until 

I  ¥  •  *11  ¥  last  April  1.  Recently,  he  has 

II  Louisville  C-J  serving  with  the  Iowa  Di- 

Louisville,  Ky.  vision,  American  Association  for 

Robert  T.  Barnard,  assistant  the  United  Nations. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  on  to  tj^  executive  editor  of  the  St.  • 

Scientific  American  magazine.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Editor  tO  Operate 
A  Frank  Knox  Fellowship  in  Evening  Independent,  has  been  p  •  p 

1959  gave  Mr.  Clymer  a  year’s  named  assistant  managing  editor  *  minting  V..OUCern 
study  in  South  Africa.  of  the  Courier-Journal.  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  news  reporting  job  on  the  Mr.  Barnard,  37,  a  native  of  E.  Alalcolm  Stannard,  Hart- 
Korfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  Wayne,  Pa.,  has  held  various  ford  Titties  associate  editor  since 
was  interrupted  in  July,  1960  posts  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  1959,  has  resigned  to  take  over 
for  a  six-month  stint  in  the  past  three  years,  including  edi-  operation  of  the  Hall  &  Bill 
Army  Reserve.  Returning  to  the  torial  writer  and  coordinator  for  Printing  Company,  Willimantic, 
Virginian-Pilot,  he  covered  edu-  news  and  editorial  liaison  for  the  Conn.,  which  he  purchased  re¬ 
cation  and  race  relations.  Times  and  the  Independent.  He  cently. 

The  Berlin  Crisis  caused  his  various  times,  Stannard 

riK;all  to  active  duty  for  10  ^  graduate  of  Williams  has  been  a  ship’s  officer  and  a 

months  at  Fort  Meade  Md  College,  he  began  his  career  as  dairy  farmer.  Many  years  ago, 
wher^  hr  served  as  company  »  reporter  on  the  Raleigh  he  established  the  Connecticut 
clerk  of  a  postal  unit.  Nautical  Academy,  which  be- 

T  T  no/?o  u  u  He  joined  the  \\  inston-Salem  came  the  Admiral  Billard  Acad- 

In  January,  1963,  he  began  and  Sentinel  in  Febru-  emy  (a  prep  school).  He  worked 

working  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  ^  ^ 

as  an  education  writer.  Follow-  posts  in  his  10  years  there.  joining  the  Gannett  G^oup 
mg  hi^s  stay  at  the  Proving  *  *  *  'afternoon  daily  in  1951. 

Ground,  he  will  transfer  to  the  _  .  ivt  i  f 

Sim’s  Washinirton  bureau  and  Lowrv  tO  NcwSWCCk  ThomasE.Willey,aninstiuc- 

huns  W  ashington  bureau  ana  J  tor  in  modern  European  history 

will  study  Russian  at  George-  Alfred  Lowry,  formerly  art  Trinity  College,  has  been 
toy.m  University  in  anticipation  director  of  .American  Weekly,  ^^^^d  a  Times  editorial  writer, 
of  his  overseas  assignment  next  has  been  named  art  director  of  ^ 

spring.  Newsweek  magazine. 

Moskos  to  Hawaii 

Appointment  of  Harry  Mos¬ 
kos,  state  editor  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  bureau  at  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.,  as  chief  of  bureau  at 
Honolulu  w’as  announced  by  Wes 
Gallagher,  AP  general  manager. 
Robert  Myers  will  be  assigned 
to  another  AP  administrative 
position.  Mr.  Moskos,  a  native 
of  Chicago,  worked  for  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune  and  Grants 
BeoA^on  before  joining  the  AP  in 
1960. 


Alfred  I).  Cook,  editor  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  will  be  a  member 
of  a  two- week  press  tour  of  Japan, 
sponsored  by  Electronic  Industries 
Assn.-japan.  Mr.  Cook  will  join  the 
tour  in  Honolulu  on  Sept.  30.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  Mr.  Cook  will  be  joined 
by  B.  J.  Cohn,  head  of  Fairchild’s 
Tokyo  bureau  and  they  will  cover 
the  2nd  Japan  Electronics  Show,  to 
be  held  in  Osaka,  October  2-9.  Mr. 
Giok  will  also  visit  various  elee- 
tronics  facilities  in  that  country. 


Fairchild’s  Book  Division  has  just 
published  the  second  annual  edition 
of  “Fairchild’s  Textile  &  Apparel 
Financial  Fact  Book  &  Directory.” 
In  it,  statistical  and  corporate  in¬ 
formation  is  given  for  more  than 
300  textile  and  apparel  firms  that 
are  publicly  owned.  The  1%3  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Manual  is  priced  at  (25 
a  copy. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  had  on- 
the-spot  representation  last  week  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Cotton  and 
Allied  Textile  Industries  held  in 
Athens,  Greece.  James  Brady,  Eu¬ 
ropean  news  director  of  Fairchild 
News  Service  with  headquarters  in 
Paris,  was  on  hand  at  the  week- 
long  meetings  to  file  the  news  re¬ 
ports  for  the  papers. 


Coverage  for  four  of  the  Fairchild 
weeklies  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will 
now  be  handled  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Penn  Davis  of  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner.  Also  new  to  the  list  of  Fair- 
child  News  Service  correspondents, 
covering  for  all  of  the  papers,  are: 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Nason,  of  the  Post- 
.''tar  &  Glens  Falls  Times,  in  Glens 
Falls,  N.Y.;  John  Farrell,  in  North 
Andover,  Mass.;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Permar, 
in  St.  Simons,  Brunswick  and  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 


Edward  Lewis,  of  the  METAD 
WORKING  NEWS  editorial  staff,  is 
currently  covering  the  Metal  Powder 
Industries  Federation  fall  meeting  at 
the  Greenbrier  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  \X'.  \'a.  The  European  Ma¬ 
chine  Tool  Exhibition  in  Milan, 
Italy,  Oct.  4-13,  will  be  covered 
for  METALWORKING  NEWS  by 
the  Milan  bureau  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  help  of  Bernard  Leason,  Fair¬ 
child’s  European  correspondent,  and 
Charles  Mitchelmore  of  the  Paris 
bureau. 
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Jack  Lough,  publisher  of 
newspapers  at  Albion  and  Osce¬ 
ola,  Nebraska,  has  purchased 
the  Cedar  County  News  at  Hart- 
ington  from  Fred  R.  Zimmer,  its 
publisher  for  23  years. 
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Lady  Military  Editor 
Is  AOK  With  GI’s 

By  SFC  Ida  Simpson 

Hampton,  Va.  and  a  70-houi’  hike  through  the 
On  a  morning  four  years  ago,  wilds  of  the  Panama  jungle, 
the  military  writer  for  a  large  For  the  soldiers,  the  sailors 
daily  Virginia  newspaper  was  the  airmen  and  the  marines  sta- 
suddenly  stricken  with  a  respira-  tinned  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
tory  infection  requiring  his  hos-  and  operating  half  the  world 
pitalization.  In  the  ensuing  over,  it  was  the  beginning  of  s 
pandemonium,  his  harried  edi-  novel  association  which  was  tr 
tor — already  over-worked  and  progress  from  doubt  in  the  abil- 
bearing  down  hard  on  a  small  ity  of  a  tiny  w'oman  (she’s  only 
staff — grabbed  at  what  he  felt  5  feet  inches  tall)  to  project 
was  the  last  straw:  He  called  herself  into  the  hearts  and  the 


Virginia  Biggins,  bearing  out  her  theory  that  "you  can't  write  about  a 
technical  subject  until  you've  experienced  it,"  takes  jet-trainer  tests  at 
Langley  AFB. 


a  woman  staffer  into  his  office. 

Then,  hesitatingly,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inquire  if  she  felt  up 
to  pinch-hitting  on  the  military 
scene  in  the  absence  of  her  ail¬ 
ing  fellow  reporter.  At  the  most 
he  apologetically  explained,  she 
would  be  absent  two  w'eeks  from 
the  city  hospitals,  the  courts  and 
Internal  Revenue  affairs  she  had 
covered  so  faithfully  and  effi- 
j  ciently  in  the  past  six  years. 

*  Thus  did  Virginia  Biggins  get 
her  start  on  the  Newport  News 
Times-Hernld  as  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion’s  first — and  to  this  day 
the  state’s  only — full-time  wom¬ 
an  military  editor. 

Virginia,  in  a  hi.story-making 
effort,  proved  more  than  equal 
to  her  challenge:  so  far  did  she 
out-strip  her  male  predecessor, 
that  the  editor,  impressed  and  in 
a  move  departing  from  all  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  64-year  old  publi¬ 
cation,  installed  her  permanently 
as  his  military  editor. 

New  World 

For  Virginia,  this  unprece¬ 
dented  action  opened  the  door  to 
a  new  world — a  world  which 
was  to  give  her  a  prime  view  of 
all  the  launchings  of  America’s 
manned  space  shots;  a  rendez¬ 
vous  in  a  Tactical  Air  Command 
KB-50  Tanker  far  out  over  the 
Atlantic  to  witness  a  re-fueling 
operation  in  mid-air;  a  “choice” 
seat  on  a  bombing-strafing  line 
highlighting  an  Air  Force  weap¬ 
ons  meet  deep  in  the  Nevada 
desert;  a  view  of  pre-dawn 
Army-Navy  amphibious  land- 
I  ings  on  Virginia  beaches;  a 
^  chance  to  be  the  first  woman  to 
’  fly  in  the  Air  Force  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Team’s  RF-101  (Voodoo) 
on  an  actual  picture-taking  mis¬ 
sion  along  the  East  Coast;  a 
seat  in  the  FlOO  fighter  plane 
lor  a  combat  air  patrol  mission; 


boots  of  military  men  to  a  deep 
and  lasting  respect  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  an  all-male  world. 

The  measure  of  the  respect 
she  has  earned  in  four  short 
years  is  reflected  in  the  con¬ 
tinuously-expanding  horizon  of 
that  w'orld — growing  demands 
for  her  articles  from  editors  of 
space,  meteorological  and  mili¬ 
tary  publications  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  England; 
television  and  radio  appear¬ 
ances;  an  advisory  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Langlev  Base 
newspaper;  being  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Virginia  Press  Wom¬ 
en’s  Association;  having  he’ 
weekly  column,  “Point  of  View” 
win  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
1962  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Military  and  Science  cate¬ 
gory  and  her  recent  selection  by 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency  as  a  stringer  for  its 
world-wide  news  net. 

“Next  to  my  husband  Joe  and 
our  two  daughters,”  she  admits, 
“this  job  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  me!” 

Daily  Beat 

“Why,  right  here  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Peninsula  alone,”  she  ex¬ 
claims,  “I  can  drive  any  day  of 
the  year  to  Fort  Eustis  to  ob¬ 
serve  simulated  battles  testing 
the  talents  of  our  Army  Trans¬ 
portation  Corps.  There  I  often 
watch  our  soldiers  trying  out  a 
wide  range  of  vehicles  I  never 
knew  existed — trucks  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  seemingly 
endless  variety  of  landing  craft, 
ships  and  aircraft.  You  name  it 
they’ve  got  it  at  Eustis! 

“Or  I  can  go  a  little  farther 
down  the  Peninsula,”  she  con¬ 
tinues,  “for  a  visit  to  Head¬ 
quarters  U.S.  Continental  Army 
(ilommand  located  at  Fort  Mon¬ 


roe,  site  of  the  first  fortifica¬ 
tions  built  by  English-speaking 
peoples  of  North  America. 

“Just  a  few  miles  from  Fort 
Monroe,”  she  relates  with 
mounting  pride,  “is  another  part 
of  my  daily  beat — Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  home  of  Headquar¬ 
ters  Tactical  Air  Command  and, 
until  recently,  training  base  of 
our  astronauts. 

“At  Langley,”  she  continues. 


“I  first  met,  then  formed  lasting 
friendships  with  Alan  Shepard, 
John  Glenn,  Scott  Carpenter, 
Gus  Grissom  and  Wally  Schirra. 
I  returned  again  and  again  to 
watch  them  train  on  grounded 
equipment  for  a  rendezvous  with 
the  stars — and  I  even  tried  out 
their  pressure  chambers.  I  was 
on  hand  when  Deke  Slayton  got 
the  heart-breaking  news  he’d 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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been  grounded.  And  I’ve  listen¬ 
ed  and  watched  enthralled  while 
Gordon  Cooper  explained  recov¬ 
ery  programs  for  future  space¬ 
craft,  trips  to  the  moon  and  his 
job  as  back-up  pilot  to  Schirra. 

“Then  I’ve  traveled  to  the 
Cape  to  watch  these  same  men 
climb  into  their  spacecraft  and 
zoom  into  the  heavens  while 
I’ve  stood  on  the  ground,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  crying  and  praying  with 
other  proud  and  sentimental 
Americans.” 

.Sad  Moments 

These  are  experiences  that 
Virginia  Biggins,  in  a  burst  of 
feminine  enthusiasm,  has  called 
“the  icing  on  my  cake  in  this 
man’s  world  I  frequent.”  Recol¬ 
lections  of  other  moments  are 
not  so  bright,  or  so  sweet. 

“I  was  reviewing  a  giant  air 
drop  at  one  of  their  mock  war 
exercises,”  she  recounts,  “when 
suddenly  I  realized  that  one  of 
our  paratroopers  was  in  trouble. 
As  I  watched,  his  chute  never 
did  open.  In  a  matter  of  seconds 
he  had  crashed  to  the  ground  a 
few  feet  from  me. 

“That  was  the  moment  I  grew 
up  in  my  job,”  she  states.  “For 
I  realized  fully  then  that  even 
practice  war  is  a  deadly  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  something  I  wish  I 
could  erase  from  my  mind.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,”  she  admits 
“if  I  hadn’t  witnessed  this  trag¬ 
edy,  I  wouldn’t  have  the  deep 
respect  that  I  know  I  will  now 
always  have  for  every  man  in 
uniform.” 

Still  other  facets  of  Virginia’s 
military  experiences  are  not  so 
pleasant,  but  she  manages  to 
take  them  with  a  grin  and  joke 
about  them.  The  time  she 
boarded  a  plane  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  at  3  A.M.,  in  order 
to  witness  an  Air  Force  weapon.*^ 
meet  on  the  Nevada  desert,  she 
stepped  off  the  plane  at  her 


destination  into  a  gopher  hole — 
temporarily  losing  both  a  shoe 
and  her  temper. 

“Taught  me  one  hard  fact,” 
she  quipped,  “that  the  desert 
floor  is  no  place  to  interview  a 
man;  you  can  lose  a  leg  that 
way!” 

Three  Steps 

Before  she  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  10  years  ago, 
Virginia  took  several  steps 
which  were  to  add  to  her  abilities 
as  a  newspaperwoman.  She  took 
a  three-year  business  course; 
worked  for  two  years  as  a  sec¬ 
retary  in  the  office  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  city  manager  where 
she  met  and  married  the  boss’s 
son;  and,  in  her  final  secretarial 
job  preceding  her  cub-reporting 
days  on  the  Times-Herald,  she 
got  what  she  calls  “a  real  good 
look  at  the  militarj’  man  and  the 
workings  of  the  Army”  while 
serving  as  girl  friday  to  VIPs 
visiting  Fort  Eustis. 

What  happens  to  hu.sband 
Joe  and  their  two  daughters — 
Deborah  Kaye,  11,  and  Pamela 
Sue,  4 — while  Virginia  is  on 
trips  that  have  taken  her  over 
10,000  air  miles  in  the  past  six- 
months  ? 

“I  guess  I’m  about  the  lucki¬ 
est  girl  in  the  world,”  she  smiles 
in  answer.  “I  couldn’t  possibly 
keep  up  with  my  job  without 
encouragement  from  my  hus¬ 
band.  He’s  proud  of  my  news¬ 
paper  work,  and  consoles  and 
advises  me  constantly.  Then 
there’s  our  maid,  Louise,  the 
real  anchorman  in  our  working 
family. 

“While  Joe  is  off  working  as 
a  ser\-ice  salesman  for  the  New- 
p  o  r  t  News  Automobile  Ex¬ 
change,  and  I’m  at  work,  Louise 
(Wheeze  as  the  children  call 
her)  is  taking  care  of  our  daugh¬ 
ters  as  lovingly  as  if  they  were 
her  own. 

“Still”  she  admits,  “despite 
such  a  wonderful  arrangement, 
things  do  get  hectic  now  and 
then  —  take  the  day  Wally 
Schirra  made  prime  pilot  for 


MA-8,”  she  recalls.  “It  hap¬ 
pened  on  Pam’s  birthday.  I 
rushed  home  from  the  office  at 
3  P.M.,  picked  up  a  birthday 
cake  at  the  bakery,  fixed  the 
table  and  serv-ed  ice  cream  to  15 
youngsters.  At  4:30,  I  dashed 
water  over  my  face,  ran  a  comb 
through  my  hair  and  was  off  to 
interview  Schirra.  Halfway  to 
Langley  Base,  I  discovered  I  was 
still  wearing  bedroom  slippers! 

“Well,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  bet 
I  got  home,  changed  to  street 
shoes  and  was  on  my  way  again 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  an 
astronaut  to  whoosh  off  the 
launching  pad!  (P.S.  She  also 
completed  her  inter\iew  with 
Schirra  and  was  back  home  with 
Joe  and  the  girls  by  6:30  the 
same  evening!) 

Would  she  advise  another 
woman  to  enter  the  military  re¬ 
porting  field  on  a  full-time 
basis  ? 

Pioneering  Spirit 

“Not  unless  she  has  a  hu.sband 
as  wonderful  as  mine,”  she  says. 
“And  only  if  she  has  a  real 
pioneering  spirit.  Of  cour-se,  it 
helps  getting  certain  breaks — 
like  my  good  fortune  in  having 
editors  who  believe  in  me,  and 
continually  encourage  me  to 
bigger  and  better  undertak¬ 
ings.” 

Virginia  is  participating  in  an 
effort  to  draw  more  women  into 
the  journalism  field,  however. 
She  has  joined  a  committee  of 
six  women  organized  to  judge 
writing  contests  conducted  in 
Virginia  high  schools. 

“Most  male  reporters,”  she 
r-eadily  admits,  “treat  me  nicely 
on  the  job,  but  I  can  tell  tha+ 
some  of  them  are  still  undecided 
about  whether  I  am  fish  or  fowl 
A  few  slam  me  now  and  then,” 
she  smiles  ruefully,  “but  others 
more  than  make  up  for  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

But  her  greatest  remunera¬ 
tions,  she  says,  are  the  letters 
military  leaders  write  her  edi¬ 
tors  from  time  to  time,  lauding 
her  reportorial  efforts,  and  the 
personal  letters  she  frequently 
receives  from  the  wives  of  ser\'- 
icemen  of  all  branches  and 
ranks. 

“Thank  vou,”  one  of  them  said 
recently,  “for  telling  mv  hus¬ 
band’s  story.  I  never  really  un¬ 
derstood  his  work  before,  but 
you’ve  made  it  all  so  clear  .  .  .” 
• 

Making  RFE  Tour 

F.  B.  Gwynn,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent^  Star  News,  is 
among  35  business,  broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  civic  leaders  touring 
Radio  Free  Europe’s  facilities 
in  Germany  this  fall.  He  was 
formerly  circulation  director  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  papers. 


Personal  Mention 


Clayton  Lau,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal 

—  elected  president  of  the  Mid- 
West  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

41  *  * 

A.  P.  Madison,  formerly  with 
the  Montana  State  University 
Printing  Department  —  to  news 
editor,  Healdsburg  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

*  ie  * 

Robest  Esken  —  from  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  .Anahei  m 
(Calif.)  Bulletin,  to  manager 
local  sales  staff,  Santa  .ina 
(Calif.)  Register.  James  L. 
Lyons  —  from  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  both  papers, 
to  retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bulletin;  Dean  DeVries  — 
to  retail  advertising  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Register  metro¬ 
politan  staff. 

4<  *  41 

Gerald  D.  Boughan,  Lima 
(Ohio)  Citizen  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ohio  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic. 

4<  41  4< 

Norman  Dean,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  photographer  for 
Ills  years  —  to  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal. 

4i  *  41 

Dave  Chesnutt  —  from  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  to 
study  at  Huntingdon  College, 
Montgomery,  Betty  Mattingly 

—  to  Journal  news  .staff.  Page 
Crosland  —  from  Journal  news 
staff,  to  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News. 

4i  4I  4I 

Forrest  Alte;r  —  from  cir¬ 
culation  .staff  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Gene  Carpenter,  resigned. 

4i  41  4t 

Norman  Siiavin  —  returned 
to  the  .Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution  from  the  Peace 
Corps  to  write  a  local  column. 
He  was  formerly  Sunday  editor 
and  is  author  of  the  .Atlanta 
Century  page. 

4i  4i  41 

W.  G.  Sullivan,  North  Bay 
(Ont.)  A^ugget  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  —  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  K.  Starkey  —  from 
copy  writer  to  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 

♦  «  « 

Morton  A.  Reichek  —  from 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Business  Week  magazine,  to  Ad¬ 
vance  News  Service  in  Wash- 
ingfton  as  labor  corespondent. 


IVIkJIMIM 

Bruce  Munn  is  chief  of  the  UPI 
bureau  at  the  United  Nations.  He’s 
been  covering  the  UN  for  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers  around  the  world  since  1949— 
four  years  after  it  was  organized. 
Munn’s  long  experience  with  complex 
UN  issues  and  his  close  contacts  with 
UN  diplomats  and  officials  are  reflected 
in  every  dispatch  carrying  his  signa¬ 
ture.  Editors  recognize  his  ability;  so 
do  readers. 


“By  Bruce  Munn”— another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  Press  International 
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They  Laughed  When  Carl  Barkow 
Started  Paper  in  the  Desert 


Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Carl  Barkow,  who  closed  out  48 
years  of  newspapering  a  dozen 
years  ago,  sharply  remem¬ 
bers  the  raucous  reception  he 
received  in  Palm  Springs  when 
he  suggested  the  idea  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  sleepy  village, 
then  consisting  mostly  of  a  bar¬ 
bershop,  restaurant  and  two 
hotels  in  the  California  desert. 

Now  into  its  37th  year,  the 
daily  Desert  Sun  is  Barkow’s 
answer  to  the  laughter — a  sub¬ 
stantial  newspaper  covering  the 
internationally-famed  resort  and 
the  many  satellite  desert  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Coachella  Val¬ 
ley.  The  Sun  has  a  modern  plant, 
50  employes,  70  carrier  boys 
and  a  circulation  of  9,000. 

Mr.  Barkow  moved  to  nearby 
Banning  in  1923  after  an  Iowa 
newspaper  experience  when  he 
was  13  in  Waterloo.  He  and 
Harvey  Johnson  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  to  buy  the  weekly  paper, 
the  Banning  Record. 

He  sampled  sentiment  among 
the  few  businessmen  in  Palm 
Springs,  feeling  a  new  weekly 
there  might  be  supported  by  the 
Banning  parent  paper  until  it 
was  in  the  black.  The  merchants 


thought  he  was  crazy  but  he 
started  the  paper  anyw’ay  and 
in  less  than  four  years,  the 
Desert  Sun  was  supporting  the 
Banning  Record.  Mr.  Barkow 
ran  the  paper  by  himself  the 
first  few  years,  commuting  from 
Banning  twice  a  w’eek. 

In  1935,  he  hired  his  son, 
Harold,  as  editor.  The  staff  was 
enlarged  by  James  Cooper,  who 
sold  ads,  later  becoming  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Palm  Springs  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  now  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Palm 
Springs  Aerial  Tramway. 

Mr.  Barkow  now  75,  sold  out 
to  Oliver  Jaynes  in  1946  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  interests  in  Ban¬ 
ning,  then  sold  that  property  in 
1951. 

The  Desert  Sun  is  operated  by 
George  E.  Cameron  Jr.  and  Carl 
W.  Schooss. 

• 

Education  Writer 

Chicago 

Hope  Justus  is  now  education 
writer  for  Chicago’s  American, 
replacing  Dorothy  Gardner,  who 
has  gone  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  as  a  feature  writer  for 
Everyday  Magazine. 
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. - . EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Mexican  Mixup 

Spanish  (or  of  Spanish  extraction.  Spanish-speaking) 
has  become  a  euphemism  for  Mexican  in  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  U.  S.  and  pi'obably  elsewhere.  Technically,  any  citi¬ 
zen  of  Mexico,  regardless  of  ancestry,  is  a  Mexican. 
Most  Mexicans,  however,  are  mestizos,  in  this  case  of 
mixed  European  and  American  Indian  blood,  possessing 
dark  skin,  black  hair,  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  easily 
recognizable. 

The  large  numbers  of  Mexicans  who  have  settletl  in 
the  Southwest  have  been  the  object  of  active  discrimina¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  has  noticeably  diminished,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  second  generation.  Mexican  continues, 
nevertheless,  to  have  a  derogatory  connotation.  In  efforts 
to  avoid  any  slighting  implication,  Spanish  and  the  other 
terms  cited  are  resorted  to,  but  this  is  erroneous  and  mis¬ 
leading.  It  confuses  Mexicans  with  Spaniards. 

In  dealing  with  racial  problems  it  seems  best  to  face 
the  facts  head  on,  and  consequently  it  is  desirable  to  use 
Mexican  rather  than  avoid  the  term  in  favor  of  anything 
as  misleading  as  Spanish  or  related  evasions.  The  eva¬ 
sions  are  insulting  in  their  own  way  because  they  sug¬ 
gest  there  is  something  wrong  with  being  Mexican. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Mexican  is  sometimes  objected 
to  by  Mexicans  themselves,  but  generally  this  is  true 
only  of  the  uneducated,  just  as  some  Finns  are  insulted 
to  hear  that  the  Finns  have  Mongolian  antecedents. 
Mexican- American  is  a  more  exact  term  than  Mexican 
for  residents  of  the  U.  S.  American  of  Mexican  descent 
is  better  yet. 


Wayward  Words 

It  may  show  something  of  the  preoccupations  of  our  f 
age  that,  by  common  consent,  passion  flower  and  passion 
fruit  are  assumed  to  be  aphrodisiacs  in  one  way  or  an-  , 
other.  But  passion  is  used  here  in  reference  to  the  passion  j 

of  Christ.  The  name  was  given  because  portions  of  the  j 

flower  resemble  a  cross.  I 

*  *  ♦  j 

It  is  an  illustration  of  how  far  the  compilers  of  style  j 

manuals  can  carry  absurdities  that  some  of  them  forbid  I 
penny  for  cent,  holding  that  a  penny  can  only  be  the 
British  coin.  But  penny  is  so  thoroughly  established  in 
America  that  even  a  stylebook  compiler  would  be  startled 
to  hear  his  child  ask  him  for  a  cent,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  inflation  has  pushed  the  minimum  of  such 
requests  up  to  at  least  a  nickel.  And  nickel,  for  that 
matter,  is  one  of  the  most  misspelled  words  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  often  coming  out  nickle.  The  coin  is  named  for 
the  metal  of  which  it  is,  or  at  least  originally  was,  made. 

*  * 

Slate  is  perhaps  undeservedly  frowned  on  in  the  sense 
of  schedule.  The  verb,  in  any  event,  has  the  legitimate 
sense  of  register  on  a  slate,  and  does  not  mean  solely 
censure  or  reprimand,  as  the  folklore  of  style  manuals 
would  have  it.  | 

♦  *  ♦ 

In  the  pair  so  ..  .  that,  no  comma  should  be  used 
before  that:  “The  car  was  so  badly  damaged [,]  that  it 
had  to  be  towed  away.” 

*  *  * 

Totally  (or  completely)  destroyed  (or  demolished)  aie 
redundant  for  destroyed  or  demolished.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  something  may  be  partly  destroyed,  but 
without  a  qualifier  the  sense  of  the  words  is  absolute. 
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Ramsey,  Dakota  and  Washington  Counties 
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Indiana  Personnel 
Project  Fills  Jobs 


Indianapolis 

Sixty-three  future  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  received  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  this  summer 
through  the  efforts  of  36  In¬ 
diana  daily  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  joint  personnel  re¬ 
cruiting  program. 

Fifteen  others  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  college  were  hired  for 
permanent  newspaper  jobs.  Nine 
of  these  were  products  of  the 
summer  training  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  three-year-old  In¬ 
diana  Newspaper  Personnel 
Committee. 

The  63  undergraduates  rep¬ 
resented  10  Indiana  and  six 
out-of-state  colleges.  Twenty- 
four  Hoosier  dailies,  one  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  one  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
the  Chicago  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  employed  the 
youngsters,  who  had  been  tested, 
inten’iewed  and  recommended 
for  summer  training  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Thirty-two  trainees  were 
women  and  31  were  men. 

The  15  placed  in  permanent 
jobs  represent  nine  Indiana  and 
three  out-of-state  colleges.  Ten 
of  these  are  males  and  five  are 
females. 

Out  of  Military  Service 

The  committee’s  efforts  to 
keep  track  of  men  who  enter 
military  service  after  college 
graduation  paid  off  double  this 
summer  for  the  Elkhart  Tiiith. 

Martin  Biemer,  a  graduate 
of  DePauw  University,  and  his 
wife,  Bonnie  Flowers  Biemer, 
graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
met  while  working  as  trainees 
on  the  CrmvfordsvUlc  Jonmal- 
Revieiv.  They  were  married 
after  college  and  Biemer  was 
inducted  into  the  Army.  His  wife 
joined  him  when  he  was  assigned 
to  an  Army  signal  school  at 


.\ugusta,  Ga.  She  was  employed 
on  the  copydesk  of  an  Augusta 
daily. 

Shortly  before  Biemer’s  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army,  he  wrote 
to  Clay  Trusty,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  Newspaper  Personnel 
Committee  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
\ews,  about  obtaining  jobs  for 
him  and  his  wife  in  an  Indiana 
city. 

A  quick  check  of  vacancies  on 
newspaper  staffs  around  the 
state  showed  Elkhart  to  be  a 
good  possibility.  The  Biemers, 
home  on  a  short  leave,  were  in- 
ten-iewed  at  Elkhart  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  both 
of  them  to  join  the  Truth  staff 
six  weeks  later. 

Clara  Anne  McKenna,  a  St. 
Mary-of-the- Woods  College  jun¬ 
ior  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  was 
placed  through  committee  ef¬ 
forts  on  her  hometown  news¬ 
paper.  Ralph  Taylor,  editor  of 
the  Pueblo  Chieftain-Star  Jonr- 
tval,  was  urged  in  a  letter  from 
the  committee  to  interview  Miss 
McKenna  while  she  was  home 
for  spring  vacation  and  con¬ 
sider  her  for  a  summer  train¬ 
ing  job.  Taylor  hired  her. 

So  On  to  Other  Papers 

Many  trainees  are  rehired  by 
the  same  newspapers  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  college.  But  in  some 
cases,  students  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  training  on  one  newspa¬ 
per  are  placed  in  permanent 
positions  on  others. 

Mary  Frances  Beckmeyer,  for 
instance,  was  a  trainee  on  the 
Decatur  Daily  Democrat  be¬ 
tween  her  junior  and  senior  year 
at  Marian  College.  She  was 
hired  last  June  by  the  Kokomo 
Tribune. 

Charles  Schuttrow,  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College,  siient  two  sum¬ 


mers  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  Upon  grad¬ 
uation  last  June,  he  was  hired 
on  the  copydesk  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Neu's. 

Jerry  Edgerton,  of  Earlham 
College,  received  training  on  the 
Marion  Chronicle  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  after  grad¬ 
uation. 

Summer  trainees,  too,  have 
gained  experience  on  more  than 
one  newspaper. 

Rosemary  Messenger,  of  St. 
Mary-of-the- Woods  College,  was 
a  trainee  at  the  Indianapolis 
News  two  summers.  Last  fall 
she  was  forced  to  drop  out  of 
school  for  one  semester.  She  was 
employed  by  the  Shelbyville 
News,  returned  to  school  in  the 
spring  semester,  then  went  back 
to  Shelbyville  as  a  trainee  this 
summer. 

N'ck  Experiences 

Two  other  two-summer  train¬ 
ees  at  the  News  had  new  ex¬ 
periences  this  summer.  John 
Guy,  of  DePauw  University, 
spent  this  summer  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  AP  bureau  before  entering 
graduate  school  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Jane  Shick,  of  DePauw 
and  Butler  Universities,  was  a 
trainee  at  the  Muneie  Press  this 
year. 

Susan  D.  Holtz,  of  Purdue 
University,  w'as  a  trainee  this 
summer  in  her  home  town  on 
the  Evansville  Press  after 


spending  last  summer  at  the 
News. 

Bruce  Hadley,  an  Indiana 
University  student,  had  worked 
last  summer  for  the  Louisville 
Times  and  spent  this  summer  at 
the  Crau'fordsville  Journal-Re¬ 
view. 

William  Lowery,  of  Wabash 
College,  was  a  trainee  this  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  Hammond  Times 
after  spending  last  summer  at 
the  Indianapolis  Times. 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Palladium-Item,  where  Jan  S. 
Clark  of  Ball  State  College  had 
worked  for  four  summers,  asked 
that  Clark  be  listed  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  committee  as  being  avail¬ 
able  to  other  newspapers  for 
permanent  employment  this 
year.  Clark  had  other  opportuni¬ 
ties,  but  he  returned  to  Rich¬ 
mond  in  June  for  a  permanent 
job. 

The  Indiana  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Committee  was  organized 
in  1960  by  editors  of  Indiana 
Associated  Press  newspapers. 
Although  the  committee  still  is 
administered  by  the  AP  editors 
group,  all  Indiana  dailies  have 
been  invited  to  participate.  Of 
the  36  newspapers  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year,  25  are  AP  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

Associated  Press  groups  in 
Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina 
have  started  joint  recruiting 
programs  in  the  last  year,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Indiana  plan. 


Old  Publishers  Never  Die, 
They  Just  Vanish . . . 


Calgary,  Alberta 

Missing:  One  newspaper 
founder. 

Last  seen:  Over  75  years  ago 
in  Canada. 

Name:  Andrew  M.  Ai'mour. 

Where  did  Andrew  M.  Arm¬ 
our,  a  founder  of  the  Calgary 
Herald,  disappear  to? 

The  last  information  about 
him  was  printed  in  1886  in  the 
Medicine  Hat  (Alta.)  Times 
(which  he  also  founded).  It  said 
that  Mr.  Armour,  “having  a 
chance  of  a  more  lucrative  ap¬ 
pointment,  had  left  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

Since  then,  the  Herald  has 
been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
its  founder. 

The  closest  clue  was  the  list¬ 
ing  of  an  Andrew  M.  Armour, 
salesman,  in  a  Los  Angeles  city 
directory  in  1941.  It  seemed 
that  the  search  was  nearing  the 
end.  However,  when  this  infor¬ 
mation.  uncovered  in  1958,  was 
checked,  there  w’as  no  trace  in 
Los  Angeles  of  Mr.  Armour, 
salesman,  and  all  efforts  to  re¬ 
locate  this  trail  has  failed. 

State  and  city  historical  and 


municipal  records  have  been 
searched  in  California  and 
throughout  Canada  to  no  avail. 
The  Herald  still  does  not  know 
where  its  founder  was  bom  or 
where  he  died.  He  was  married, 
but  no  mention  of  a  family  or 
descendants  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  Herald,  celebrating  its 
80th  anniversary,  has  conducted 
a  search  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  search  has  been  centered 
largely  in  California  and  On¬ 
tario.  Some  descendants  of  per¬ 
sons  who  knew  the  Armours 
have  been  found,  but  no  light 
could  be  thrown  on  his  where¬ 
abouts. 

The  co-founder  of  the  Herald, 
Thomas  B.  Braden,  remained 
here  and  his  life  history  is  fair¬ 
ly  complete.  He  died  in  1904. 

There  is  no  reward  in  solving 
this  mystery  for  the  Herald  but 
according  to  the  paper:  “Any¬ 
one  who  could  throw  any  light 
on  the  life  and  death  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  first  publisher  .  .  .  would 
be  doing  the  Herald  a  great 
service.” 
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VIEW  FROM  HIE  GALI.ERY 

Legislators  Advised 
How  to  Repair  Image 

By  Earl  C.  Behreii!* 

Political  Editor.  San  Francisco  Clironicio 


(Mr.  Behrens  was  a  member 
of  a  newsman’s  panel  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  State  Leg¬ 
islative  Leaders  in  Boston,  Sept. 
18.) 

Thp  legislative  chamber  is  the 
show-case  of  the  democratic 
processes  of  government.  Just 
as  a  show-case  in  the  marts  of 
trade  is  designed  to  display  and 
protect  the  shopkeepers  wares 
—  so  does  the  legislative  show¬ 
case  serve  to  display  the  wares, 
the  style,  or  image,  if  you  please, 
of  its  members. 

A  Legislature  is  the  length¬ 
ened  shadow  of  its  members. 

To  paraphase  the  poet,  all 
legislative  chambers  are  a  stage 
upon  which  each  member  plays 
a  part. 

It  is  your  api)earance  on  the 
legislative  stage  that  creates  the 
lasting  image  —  be  it  good  or 
ill  —  be  it  that  of  a  house  jester 
or  a  legislator  deserving  of  the 


respect  and  admiration  of  the 
public. 

The  lack  of  decorum  and  or¬ 
derliness  in  legislative  halls  is 
a  political  disgrace.  It  can  be 
a  contributing  factor  in  the 
breakdown  of  respect  for  law, 
order,  the  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  legislators. 

S-encs  of  Disorder 

Visitors  —  be  they  young  or 
old  —  to  the  galleries  of  law¬ 
making  bodies  witness  the  care¬ 
less  scenes  of  disorder  on  the 
floor,  members  aimlessly  wan¬ 
dering  around,  reading  newspa¬ 
pers,  swapping  yarns,  showing 
not  only  indifference  but  in  fact 
rank  discourtesy  and  disrespect 
to  colleagues  presenting  bills  or 
speaking  on  subjects  before  the 
membership. 

At  times  when  only  routine 
business  is  l)eing  transacted  and 
the  decorum  which  should  be 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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practiced  during  debates  need 
not  be  so  strict  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  counteract  this  bad  image 
given  the  gallery  visitors  by 
handing  each  one  as  he  enters 
an  inexpensive,  brief  and  simply 
worded  brochure,  or  one  page 
sheet,  explaining  briefly  the  leg¬ 
islative  process  and  why  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  more  strict 
attention  to  duty  on  the  floor 
when  routine  matters  are  being 
handled. 

The  legislators  could  improve 
the  image  carried  home  by  the 
visitor  if  he  were  sensitive  to  his 
appearance  before  these  gal¬ 
leries. 

A  better  image  would  be 
created  if  the  legislator  gave 
more  courteous  and  respectful 
attention  to  the  colleagues  who 
have  something  real  to  add 
rather  than  to  encourage  by 
their  applause  the  obvious 
clowns  in  their  midst. 

No  one  should  object  to  a  bit 
of  wit  or  a  light  remark  to  un¬ 
loosen  tensions  during  spirited 
debate.  Tensions  may  be  relieved 
by  witticisms  which  singe  but 
should  not  burn. 

The  House  Jester 

Levity  but  not  license  to  the 
extent  of  clownish  vulgarity  or 
churlishness  should  l>e  a  yard¬ 
stick  in  determining  the  leeway 
granted  to  the  zany  colleague 
who  thinks  of  himself,  as  I  have 
remarked,  to  be  the  house  jester. 
The  day  of  the  sockless  legis¬ 
lator  and  the  pass-the-biscuits 
pappy  has  no  place  in  this  jet, 
atomic  age  of  government. 

The  image  of  the  legislator 
would  be  improved  if  the  aver¬ 
age  one  spoke  less  hastily  on 
subjects  of  which  he  has  little 
knowledge  —  a  little  being  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  garralous 
lawmaker  who  thinks  he  is 
knowledgeable  but  is  not.  The 
public  soon  loses  confidence  in 
a  legislator’s  judgment  when  his 
expression  on  a  big  subject  is 
shown  to  be  false. 

Better  research  is  needed. 
Many  States,  my  own  included, 
are  doing  an  improved  job  on 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
afrree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 
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setting  up  real  research  bureaus 
under  professionals  who  dig  out 
facts  for  legislators  who  want 
to  be  well-versed  in  the  subject 
upon  which  he  wants  to  speak 
or  consider.  Full  time  legislative 
employees  should  be  under  a 
merit  system. 

In  states  with  the  so-called 
“citizen  legislator”  plan,  a 
proper  research  bureau  is  a 
must. 

Political  Legman 

In  the  larger  and  more  opulent 
States,  such  as  California,  each 
member  is  provided  with  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant.  He  be¬ 
comes  the  political  legman  for 
his  principal,  relieving  any  pro¬ 
fessional  help  from  devoting  an 
overly  amount  of  their  time  to 
any  political  maneuvering. 

Major  committee  chairmen 
have  in  addition  staff  members 
—  including  “a  legislative  in¬ 
tern”  —  a  program  which  was 
partly  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  intern  selected 
from  a  college-trained  group 
was  assigned  special  tasks,  es¬ 
pecially  research. 

The  trend  should  be  toward 
“professional”  rather  than  po¬ 
litical  assistance  if  the  work  of 
the  legislator  and  consequently 
his  image  is  to  be  improved. 

The  image  of  the  legislator 
can  be  improved  by  a  more 
courteous  treatment  of  witnesses 
before  committees.  Lackadasical 
attendance  at  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  causing  delays  in  hearings 
on  bills  on  important  issues 
which  have  been  set  for  days  — 
the  rush  to  get  hearings  over 
with  a  “sort  of  brush  off  atti¬ 
tude”  once  the  committee  ar¬ 
rives,  probably  well-fed  at  a 
late  dinner,  gives  an  impression 
of  irresponsibility. 

Badgering  and  bullying  of 
witnesses  is  another  fault  that 
creates  an  unfavorable  image  as 
to  the  fairness,  impartiability 
and  judgment  of  the  legislator. 

Partixansliip 

In  many  legislatures,  over¬ 
doses  of  partisanship  and  weigh¬ 
ing  too  heavily  seniority  breeds 
mediocrity  in  the  naming  of  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  and  members?. 

The  gerrymandering  of  com¬ 
mittees  so  that  they  are  overly 
weighted  with  members  who 
have  personal  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  under  the  committee’s  juris¬ 
diction  may  give  a  committee 
more  familarity  with  a  subject. 
But  it  also  may  give  such  an 
advantage  to  certain  interests 
that  the  image  of  the  leader¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  the  individual 
legislator  is  damaged. 

You  leaders  can  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  —  while  you  can’t  improve 
on  nature  —  yet  by  your  own 
examples  you  can  do  most  to 
improve  the  image  of  the  legis¬ 
lator. 
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15  MINUTES 
PER  MAT 

Wood  Flong  Corporation’s  newest  quality 
product  for  the  graphic  arts  industry— R.O.P. 
SUPER  FLONGS— eliminates  the  need  for 
baking  when  you  mold  for  color. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  use  a  mat 
roller  or  a  direct  pressure  press— you  can  cold 
mold  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs  and  save  as  much  as 
15  minutes  per  mat. 

Ask  your  Wood  Flong  field  representative  to 
show  you  how  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs  can  save 
time  plus  improve  the  quality  of  color  work. 

R.O.P.  SUPER  FLONGS 


On«  pi*c«  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  maf-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEKEOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIoa:  B61  Fifth  Av«..  Phon«:  MU  7*2980 


SeRVtNO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


WNEW’s  $250,000 
Newspaper  Column 


Four  New  York  newspapers 
—  Herald  Tribune,  Joumal- 
American,  AVifs,  and  Times — 
are  carrying  an  identical  radio 
broadcast  column  twice  a  week. 

“What’s  NEW,’’  is  its  name, 
a  play  on  WNEW,  New  York’s 
Metromedia  station.  The  by-line 
is  Tim  Trainor,  pseudonym  for 
Bud  Goodman,  of  J.  M.  Hicker- 
son,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
He  puts  the  column  together 
from  contributions  received  from 
members  of  the  WNEW  staff 
and  the  public. 

The  column  is  costing  the 
independent  broadcaster  $250,- 
000  a  year  to  get  this  3,700,000 
circulation  five  days  a  week, 
and,  according  to  Jack  Sullivan, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  it  is  well  worth  the  price. 

It  Becomes  a  Habit 

“What  makes  it  good  is  the 
consistency  of  it,’’  Mr.  Sullivan 
said  this  week.  “Reading  a  col¬ 
umn,  like  so  many  things  in  life, 
l)ecomes  a  habit.  To  acquire  the 
habit,  it  must  l>e  put  in  front  of 
vou  as  frequently  as  possible. 

“We  are  finding  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  us.  For  21  years 
I’ve  l)een  in  the  business  of  pro¬ 
moting  radio  to  the  public,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  problem  to 
get  our  story  over  in  a  medium 
that  is  not  our  own.  I  would 
say  we  have  that  problem  solved 
now. 

“A  lot  goes  on  in  this  station 
that  is  really  news,  and  it  isn’t 
too  hard  to  keep  the  copy  con¬ 
stantly  readable.  Not  only  do 
we  get  items  from  staff  mem- 
l)ers,  but  also  our  performers, 
our  clients  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  are  sending  us  material.” 

Celebrities  and  Programs 

Most  of  the  text  concerns 
celebrities  and  programs  broad¬ 
cast  by  WNEW,  but  not  all  of 
it.  Quite  a  few  paragraphs  come 
from  mail  sent  in  by  listeners. 
Right  now  when  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  public  interest  in  pro¬ 
football,  What’s  NEWS  can 
meet  it  through  contracts  it  has 
with  the  football  giants.  It  car¬ 
ries  all  14  season  games  and 
the  five  exhibition  matches.  The 
contract  was  recently  renewed 
through  1967.  Kyle  Rote  is 
the  station’s  sports  director. 

During  the  newspaper  strike, 
WNEW  newscasters  followed 
closely  the  fight  waged  in  his 
town  by  Ira  Harkey,  then  editor 
of  the  Pascagoula  (Miss.) 
Chronicle.  It  has  been  said  that 
these  broadcasts  had  something 


W/,.^NEW 

by  Tim  Trainor  ■■■  — 

HOW  IK)  Y(U  TH.\NK  a  radio  audience  for  30 
year:*  of  friend-*hip  and  support?  WN'EW  is  doinir  it 
with  a  Thank  You  Party  in  Madisam  Square  Garden  on 
WtHliu'stiay,  July  24.  the  kirkofT  in  its  six*nionth  cele* 
bration  of  its  30th  Anniversary. 

.And  long  age  «a«  \rsr'*  Forgrt  the  calendar  and 


tn  when  'ik  NEW 

. . .  J  .. .  K  » 

■  K  -a-l.  It  »  Onl0  t 


order  to  the  Musician*  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  and  mail  your  request  for 
ticket*  to  WNEW.  Box  1130. 


WORD  f  KDW  the  W  EST.  Vie 
>amone  will  Ay  in  from  Hollv- 
»'ood  to  join  the  party  And  Della 


RDREKT  ST.  JOHN,  heard  tec- 


E\  DIE  and  STEVE  ularly  on  W  NEW.  wa-  in  J 

lem  when  David  Ben-Gun 
Mgned.  St  John,  biographer  of  the  TT-year-old  Itraeli  ktaU 


k)  I.E  ROTE  won  the  iruli  tourney  at  the  WNEW  family 

\ND  W  INNER  of  many  hn>adca'>tine  kudo*.  WNEW  New* 
ha*  ju«t  been  honored  with  TW  O  (thio  State  l'niver*iiy  .Award*. 
The  piizr  progiants  were.  ''Rally  Round  the  Flag."  an  explura- 
turn  of  |K>liti<al  group-  left,  light  and  center  -  and  "The  l.itlle 
War  on  th«-  River  Thanie«."  an  investigation  of  ban-the-bomb 
deinon-tiation*  at  the  Groton  submarine  ha-e  WNEW  is  the 
only  radio  .-tation  in  America  to  win  l«o  Ohio  State  Awardi  in 


■up  I  Monday  through  Fridav.-fi  PM  to  T  P.M.i 
Host  on  Closeup  i*  W  ll.l.l  A^l  R.  “AdditHm  of  a 
right-  «>ll  enable  u-  to  collect  and  compile  mate 
program-  throughout  the  day  and  present  it  m 


METKtHNtt.lTAN  RR<l  AIK  ASTIM;  Radio,  a  division  of 
iromedia.  Inc.,  has  .loined  Radio  Advertising  Bureau  Edmund 
Bunker  K.AK  ore-idrnt.  in  welcoming  the  Metropolitan  -ta- 


Typical  Gossipy  Ad. 

to  do  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Harkey  eventually  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  The  Chronicle 
got  more  than  900  paid  sub- 
scriliers  in  New  York  as  a  result 
of  WNEW’s  broadcasts. 

In  common  with  other  radio 
and  tv  stations  in  New  York, 
WNEW’  profited  during  the 
newspaper  shut  down.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  column  itself 
was  one  of  the  plusses  gained. 

J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  handles 
the  advertising  of  the  New  York 
News.  During  the  strike,  Rich¬ 
ard  Kerr,  president  of  the 
agency,  sought  ways  to  keep 
promoting  the  tabloid  even 
though  it  was  not  being  pub¬ 
lished.  For  this  purpose  he 
started  calling  on  WNEW.  He 
arranged  to  have  many  News 
columnists  and  editorial  w^riters 
broadcast.  He  got  to  know  Mr. 
Sullivan  well. 

Hunting  for  News 

Both  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Kerr  were  agreed  that  to  get 
effective  results  from  any  adver¬ 
tising  you  had  to  be  consistent. 
Mr.  Kerr  worked  up  the  idea  of 
the  column,  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who  bought  it. 


W’NEW’  naturally  has  a  keen 
nose  for  news.  It  sends  its  own 
correspondents  out  to  cover  not 
only  big  local  stories,  but  major 
national  news  also.  Early  this 
summer  Fred  Robbins,  a 
WNEW’  newscaster,  obtained  an 
e.\clusive  interview  with  Brig¬ 
itte  Bardot  in  Capri.  That  made 
a  good  lead  for  the  column 
under  the  sub-head:  “New  Bar- 
dot  Romance.”  It  marked  the 
first  time  Brigitte  had  ever  been 
heard  on  American  radio.  “She’s 
even  nice  to  listen  to,”  the  col¬ 
umn  reported. 

Intimate  Stuff 

Robert  St.  John  heard  regu¬ 
larly  on  W’NEW’  was  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  when  David  Ben-Gurion, 
the  77-year-old  Israeli  statesman 
retired.  The  column  quoted  St. 
John  as  saying:  “Ben-Gurion 
stands  on  his  head  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  e.xercise  each  day 
.  .  .  and  has  stood  a  lot  of  other 
people  on  their  heads  for  a  lot 
longer.” 

Besides  features  about  its  own 
personalities,  “What’s  NEWS” 
can  and  does  keep  up  with  spot 
program  and  other  news.  It  can 
be  replated  up  to  6  P.M.  of  the 
day  prior  to  publication.  The 
column  also  helps  stir  interest 
in  contests  lieing  broadcast. 

W’NEW’  has  long  had  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  a  news  station, 
another  reason  which  makes  the 
column  idea  fit  well  into  its 
promotion  plans.  Currently  it  is 
scheduling  36  newscasts  a  week, 
or  about  17%  of  the  time  it  is 
on  the  air. 

Mr.  Sullivan  noted  that  in  its 
advertising  W’NEW  seeks  to  in¬ 
terest  two  audiences — listeners 
and  potential  commercial  spon¬ 
sors.  The  agency  asks  and  gets 
space  on  the  radio  and  tv  pages 
of  the  News  and  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  on  the  page  that  car¬ 
ries  advertising  news  in  the 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune. 


The  sign-off  line  of  the  column 
is  generally  a  good  hard-sell 
plug  for  the  station,  such  as 
“There’s  Always  something  hap¬ 
pening  on  W’NEW  in  New  York, 
1130/KC  (102.7  F.M.)” 

Listeners  frequently  write  in 
to  ask  how  they  can  become 
broadcasters.  A  recent  column 
was  devoted  to  quoting  Program 
Director  Varner  Paulsen,  an¬ 
swering  the  question. 

“It’s  easy,”  the  column  ad¬ 
vised:  “see  all  the  new  hit 
shows;  the  major  movies;  be  at 
the  major  sporting  events,  plus 
the  important  political  gather¬ 
ings;  read  the  test  books;  know 
the  language  of  the  ‘eggheads’; 
expose  your  mind  (as  well  as 
your  person)  to  the  vip’s  and 
the  man  in  the  street;  know  the 
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celebrities  by  their  first  names; 
and  the  leaders  in  business, 
science,  education  and  space. 
And  when  you’re  on  the  air 
always  remember  you’re  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  and  for  your  station; 
with  and  for  the  accounts  whose 
wares  you’ll  be  selling  for  a 
living;  and  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  the  test  you  do  today 
will  nee<l  improvement  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  unscheduled  changes. 

“YOU  CAN  HEAR  HOW 
IT’S  DONE  every  day,  all  day 
and  night  by  keeping  your 
radios  tuned  to  Eleven-three-0 
(102.7  FM).” 

That  sort  of  background  can 
also  make  a  good  newspaper 
columnist. 

“W’e  know  people  read  the 
column,”  Mr.  Sullivan  said.  “We 
get  a  lot  of  play-back,  verbally 
and  by  mail.  After  all,  what 
we  have  done  has  been  to  take 
a  proven  news  feature  and  adapt 
it  to  advertising.” 

0\er  S7  Million  a  Year 

In  business  WNEW  has  bill¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  $7,200,000  a 
year,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country.  While  some  of  it  was 
due  to  the  newspaper  strike,  the 
station  was  about  10%  ahead 
for  the  first  26  weeks  of  this 
year  as  compared  to  1962.  The 
exact  figure  for  this  period  in 
1963  was  $3,796,973.62,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $3,449,100.00  in  1962. 

“I  am  confident  we  will  main¬ 
tain  that  increase  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year,”  Mr.  Sullivan  said. 

Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  New 
York  via  Omaha,  where  he  was 
born  in  Ajiril  of  1914,  Evanston, 
Ill.  and  Dartmouth  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1936.  He 
started  working  for  Hearst  in 
1937,  and  spent  a  year  working 
on  the  New  York  Mirror.  He 
became  a  radio  promotion  man 
on  the  old  WJZ  network  (Blue) 
that  was  split  up  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  is  now  ABC.  He  has 
teen  with  WNEW  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1942,  with  the  exception  of 
his  Army  service,  which  included 
some  work  for  Army  News 
Service  and  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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1*  There's  more  to  New  England  than 
three  square  meals  a  day .  .  . 

NEW  ENGLAND  RANKS 
^  FIRST  AMONG  ALL 
U.S.  REGIONS  IN 
PER  HOUSEHOLD 
FOOD  SALES  .  . 
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4964  Estimate,  E&P  Market  Guide 


1964  ESTIMATES  —  NEW  ENGLAND 

1964  Population  .  11,127,310 

1964  Households .  3,299,553 

1964  Personal  Income  .  $30,099,863,000 

1964  Total  Retail  Sales  .  $15,689,204,000 

1964  Total  Food  Sales  . $  4,113,858,000 

1964  Per  Household  Income  .  $  8,210 

1964  Per  Household  Retail  Sales  .  $  4,755 

Source;  E&P  Estimates,  1964  Market  Guide 


Sell  New  England  with 
NEWSPAPERS! 

The  only  medium  that  can  deliver  saturation 
coverage  of  this  rich,  important  area! 


Your  advertising  will  produce  sales  when  you  use  these  leading  newspaper-sponsors  of  this  message: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Portland  Express  (E),  Portland  Telegram  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E), 
Providence  Journal  (M&S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E), 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E), 
Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E), 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (D, 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E),  Union  (M), 

Republican  (S),  Taunton  Gazette  (D, 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E), 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S), 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E). 

Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bristol  Press  (E), 

Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 

Hartford  Times  (E), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E), 

Middletown  Press  (E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M), 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S), 
Torrington  Register  (E). 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E), 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 
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CI^ASSIFIEI)  (  LIMC 

Outside  Salesmen 
Have  Incentive  Pay 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

A(lverti>in{;  Manager,  >'eK  York  l’o>l 


Many  (luestions  have  come  to 
this  department  concerninji  one 
of  the  basic  functions  of  the 
classified  advertising  manager — 
namely  techniques  for  getting 
outside  salesmen  to  bring  in  the 
business.  Motivation  and  com- 
l)ensation  procedures  vary,  of 
course,  depending  upon  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation  in  a  given 
city.  C.4M  Robert  J.  Thoman, 
Cinchniafi  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  in 
a  comi)etitive  situation,  offered 
a  clear  cut  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  his  presentation  to  the 
rt*cent  .4NC.4M  Convention. 

With  an  outside  sales  staff 
of  11  men  and  one  trainee,  the 
territories  are  dividetl  on  a  geo¬ 
graphic  basis.  “Our  salesmen,” 
he  said,  “are  compensated 
through  the  administration  of  a 
3-way  plan  which  is  comprised 
of  Salary,  Commission  and 
Bonus.” 

Salary  Base 

“Salaries  are  based  on  apti¬ 
tude,  attitude,  and  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Commission  of  l/3c  per 
line  is  paid  on  all  daily  business 
placed  by  the  salesmen  and  there 
is  no  linage  quota  to  meet  or  to 
limit  his  commission.  A  commis¬ 
sion  of  *8C  per  line  is  paid  on 
all  Sunday  business.  A  Quarter¬ 
ly  Bonus  is  also  paid,  based  on 
the  entire  classified  department’s 
perfoi-mance  of  a  percent  of 
field  compilations.  This  compila¬ 
tion  is  based  on  our  performance 
versus  our  competitor’s  per¬ 
formance.” 

“We  provide  additional  incen¬ 
tive  compensation  by  paying  for 
each  new  contract  signed. 

“There  isn’t  a  man  in  any 
sales  organization  who  works 
regularly  at  full  speed  or  at 
top  efficiency  .  .  .  and  that  is 
why  we  have  incentive  compen¬ 
sation  plans  at  the  Enquirer.” 

“We  provide  our  sales  staff 
with  the  normal  tools  such  as 
mat  services,  copy  services  and 
a  layout  department  for  prepar¬ 
ation  of  speculative  layouts.  We 
do  a  great  deal  of  selling  from 
lavouts  and  find  them  verv  help¬ 
ful.” 

‘New  Business’  Calls 

Making  “new  business”  calls 
is  another  perennial  problem 
since  most  salesmen  feel  more 
comfortable  making  service  calls 
on  old  accounts.  Here’s  how 


C.4M  Thoman  goes  alwut  it: 

“We  require  a  minimum  of 
reports  from  our  staff.  There  is 
one  report  that  we  added  this 
year  and  are  going  to  keep 
using.  This  is  a  \ew  Business 
Call  Sales  Report.  We  insist  that 
each  salesman  make  at  least  one 
new  sales  call  each  week  on  his 
territory.  He  can  call  on  any 
type  of  account  that  has  not 
used  classified  advertising  for  at 
least  6  months  and  have  it  quali¬ 
fy  for  his  weekly  call. 

“The  report  is  a  simple  one 
that  requires  only  the  account 
name,  location,  name  of  person 
contacted,  results  of  the  call  and 
call  back  date  suggestion.  The 
effect  of  this  sales  call  require¬ 
ment  has  been  rather  encourag¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  salesmen  had 
been  making  new  business  calls 
but  not  with  a  ‘MUST  DO’  regu¬ 
larity.  In  many  instances  we 
now  have  the  salesmen  making 
more  than  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  and  we  are  getting  more 
new  contracts  from  our  outside 
sales  .staff.  Some  of  our  sales¬ 
people  had  convinced  themselves 
they  were  too  busy  to  make  new 
calls.  We’ve  convinced  them  they 
do  have  time  and  I  l)elieve  it 
has  helped  them  to  be  better  all 
around  salesmen.” 

In  his  conclusion  CAM 
Thoman  notes  that  money  alone 
is  not  the  answer  to  motivating 
salesmen.  “They  want  and  they 
respond  to  encouragement,  com¬ 
pliments  and  challenges,  for  in 
meeting  challenges  they  acquire 
the  feeling  of  accomplishment 
that  is  so  necessary  in  this  field 
of  selling.” 

*  *  * 

STANLEY  PROMOTED 

CAM  Edgar  L.  Stanley,  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Tvn-es,  who  is  first  vicepresident 
of  ANCAM,  broke  into  tbe  news 
columns  last  week  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  promotion  to 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  both  newspapers.  Mr.  Stanley 
will  retain  his  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  classified 
department. 

Last  month  the  Oklahoma 
newspapers  instituted  a  People 
to  People  Want  ad  feature  for 
private  merchandise  ads  valued 
below  $100.  The  rate  is  3  lines, 
3  days,  $3.  and  is  open  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Oklahoma.  In  the  first 
month  285  individuals  placed  ads 


on  this  basis.  The  ads  may  be 
cancelled  but  the  rate  is  a  flat 
charge  for  one,  two  or  three  in¬ 
sertions.  CAM  Stanley  reports 
that  the  ads  pulled  very  satis¬ 
factorily. 

♦  *  ♦ 

\^HEKE  LINAGE  GROWS 

The  just  completed  remodeling 
of  the  telephone  sales  depart¬ 
ment  is  just  a  part  of  the 
growdh  program  in  the  classified 
department  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  according  to  Elving  N. 
.Anderson,  advertising  director, 
announced  recently.  Stewart  J. 
McTeer,  CAM  said  Free  Press 
classified  linage  is  up  21%  since 
January. 

“The  physical  environment  of 
a  classified  ad-visor  is  one  of 
the  major  contributing  factors 
in  the  growth  of  a  classified  teUs- 
phone  sales  department;  and  it 
is  extremely  important  in  gen¬ 
erating  enthusiasm  and  sales,” 
said  Mrs.  Marie  Bergeon,  clas¬ 
sified  telephone  sales  supervisor, 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  re¬ 
modeled  phone  room. 

The  phone  room  has  l)een  en¬ 
larged  to  form  an  “L”  which 
accommodates  24  ad  solicitors 
with  specific  categories  and  8 
voluntary  ad-visors.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  desk  is  shielded  with 
a  plexiglas  screen  for  maximum 
(juietness.  Direct-dial  Centrex 
telephone  equipment  is  used, 
with  a  central  call  director  and 
dual  monitor  systems  for  sales 
training. 

Each  desk  also  has  an  Olym¬ 
pia  typewriter  and  a  supply  of 
new  order-blank  forms.  A  con¬ 
veyor  belt  affords  quicker,  more 
efficient  delivery  of  copy  to  a 
copy-handling  and  censor  desk 
where  it  is  dispatched  to  credit 
and  composing  by  air  tubes. 

The  remodeled  phone  room  has 
rose  beige  walls,  scenic  mural, 
and  air  conditioning. 

• 

Recreation  Stories 
Given  SI, 000  Prize 

Henry  J.  Dolecki,  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick  reporter,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  citation  and  $1,000 
prize  in  the  AMF  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  for  his  series  of  11  stories 
dealing  with  the  physical  recre¬ 
ational  opportunities  in  Oil  City 
and  how  they  could  be  improved. 
The  award  is  co-sponsored  by 
American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co.  and  the  National  Recreation 
Association. 

• 

Governor’s  Aide 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Keith  Schonrock,  former  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  political  reporter, 
and  more  recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Connecticut  Dem¬ 
ocratic  State  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  is  now  on  Governor  Demp¬ 
sey’s  staff  as  executive  aide. 


CAM — Richard  E.  Ri99ins,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Au9usta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Herald,  is  newly 
named  classified  advertisin9  man- 
a9er  of  Memphis  Publishin9  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
He  replaces  Geor9e  Graham,  who 
resi9ned  three  months  090. 


Editors’  Tour  Plans 
Common  Market  Study 

Washington 

The  change  in  the  complexion 
of  the  Common  Market  since 
President  de  Gaulle’s  veto  of 
Great  Britain’s  entry  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  special  study  mission 
of  newspaper  editors  to  Europe 
in  October. 

The  group  will  make  the  study 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers  Study  Missions 
Inc.,  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  Edgar  S.  Bayol,  president 
of  the  Washington  organization, 
who  arranged  the  progi-am  of 
interviews  with  key  officials  of 
the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  and  the  governments  of 
the  seven  countries  on  the  itin¬ 
erary. 

The  study  mission  party  will 
leave  New  York  by  jet  Oct.  2 
and  return  Oct.  23.  It  will  visit 
Brussels,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Paris,  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Dublin,  and  Shannon. 

Included  in  the  list  of  par¬ 
ticipants  are  Robert  C.  Achom, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D. 
Ewing,  Keene  (N.H.)  Evening 
Sentinel;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry 
R.  Pore,  Valley  Independent, 
Monessen,  Pa.;  and  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  O’Bannon,  Cory- 
don  (Ind.)  Democrat. 

• 

Efiits  Plant  Paper 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Max  Heit,  a  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Springfield  Un¬ 
ion,  has  been  named  co-ordinator 
of  Halbralco,  new  plant  pub¬ 
lication  at  Hampden  Brass  and 
Aluminum  Company  here. 
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In  Coal  Mining  Area 
You  Dig  for  Readers 

By  illiuni  A.  OHeii 

Circulation  Manager,  Fairmont  \cv*>pa|>cr!i 


The  problem  of  a  circulation 
manager  is  not  always  how  to 
increase  the  number  of  newspa- 
j)ers  he  is  selling — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  some  of  us  who 
fight  an  un-ending  battle  to  keep 
what  we  have.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  an  area  of  the 
country  where  the  population  is 
declining,  as  in  the  case  of  West 
Virginia. 

Oddly  enough,  although  there 
has  been  a  definite  decline  in 
poi)ulation  in  my  circulation 
area,  we  believe  the  economy  of 
the  section  to  be  very  solid  and 
growing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  the  people 
who  remain  are  making  con¬ 
siderable  more  money  than  they 
formerly  did,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  a  diversification  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  resulted  in  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  hazard  of  relying 
strictly  upon  employment  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

Even  in  the  coal  industry’  in 
my  county,  where  the  number 
of  miners  employed  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  point  where  it  is 
about  one-third  of  the  total  who 
worked  in  the  mines  before 
mechanization,  the  pay  is  very 
high  and  most  of  those  now  clas¬ 
sified  as  miners  are  really  tech¬ 
nicians  and  mechanics.  Our 
plant  employment  is  high  and 
increa.sed  this  year  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  industries  have 
moved  into  the  area  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years  due  to  the 
eftbrts  of  development  agencies 
and  the  state  government. 

Expand  in  New  Territory 

Thus  the  economic  effect  of 
the  departure  of  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  minimized,  but 
this  does  not  produce  additional 
readers  for  my  newspayiers. 
Hence  we  expand  as  much  as 
possible  into  new  territory 
where  there  is  a  chance  for  sub¬ 
scribers,  we  try  to  improve  the 
content  of  our  newspapers  con¬ 
stantly  in  order  to  attract  new 
readers  throughout  our  terri- 
torj',  and  lay  heavy  emphasis  on 
sports  coverage. 

The  problem  of  a  declining 
population  and  its  effect  on 
newspaper  circulation  figures  is 
i-eadily  seen  in  my  case  when 
I  cite  the  census  figures  show¬ 
ing  a  drop  of  11.5  percent  l)e- 
tween  1950  and  19G0,  or  a  total 

90 


(A  report  given  by  Mr.  Owen 
to  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  meeting 
at  Pittsburgh  Sept.  23.  Mr. 
Owen’s  papers  are  the  Fairmont 
Times,  morning;  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginian,  evening  except  Satur¬ 
day;  and  the  Times-West  Vir¬ 
ginian,  Sunday.) 


of  8,211  persons,  in  Marion 
County. 

This  was  an  even  greater  de¬ 
cline  than  in  the  state  of  West 
Virginia  as  a  whole,  which  lost 
157,616  inhabitants  for  a  drop 
of  7.9  percent  from  the  2,005,552 
persons  listed  in  the  1950  cen¬ 
sus.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  mechanization  of  coal  mines 
began  much  earlier  in  Marion 
County  and  the  labor  force  was 
reduced  much  more  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fifties  than  elsewhere  in 
the  state. 

Thus  the  impact  of  mechani¬ 
zation  was  passed  in  my  locality 
some  years  ago,  contributing  to 
a  more  favorable  economic  sit¬ 
uation  at  present. 

Nevertheless,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
ty  seat  of  Fairmont,  there  was 
a  loss  of  6.8  percent  between 
1950  and  1960,  for  a  total  of 
just  under  2,000  persons.  In  our 
nearby  coal  mining  community 
of  Grant  Towm  the  loss  was  13.3 
percent  and  in  the  largest  town 
in  the  county  outside  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  the  city  of  Mannington, 
the  loss  was  8.5  percent. 

Grafton,  in  adjacent  Taylor 
county  but  in  our  circulation 
area,  suffered  a  severe  loss  of 
21.8  percent,  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  1950  poymlation  of 
7,365.  Right  over  our  county 
line  in  Harrison  county,  the 
town  of  Shinnston,  also  in  our 
cireulation  area,  lost  13.0  per¬ 
cent  of  its  population  while 
neighboring  Clarksburg  and 
Morgantown  lost  12  percent  and 
11.6  percent  resi>ectively. 

It  is  not  entirely  a  bleak  pic¬ 
ture.  All  through  the  area,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  attract  new  indus¬ 
try,  and  they  are  meeting  with 
success.  I  have  hopes  that  the 
tide  is  turning  and  that  one  of 
these  days  I  will  be  back  with  a 
report  of  how  population  gained 
— and  circulation,  too. 

One  set  of  figures  tells  the 
story  of  our  fight  and  how  suc¬ 


cessful  we  have  been,  and  that 
is  our  .A.BC.  Our  daily  combined 
in  1950  was  18,301  and  our  Sun¬ 
day  was  15,906.  At  the  present 
time  our  daily  combined  is  18,- 
084  and  our  Sunday  is  19,450. 

• 

Parade’s 
‘Network’ 
Attracts  Ads 

Parade  magazine’s  “Target 
Marketing”  sales  program  in¬ 
volving  separate  “networks” 
has  produced  more  than  $1,300,- 
000  of  new  business  from  46 
advertisers,  many  of  them  buy¬ 
ing  Parade  for  the  first  time. 

Reg.  Peloquin,  advertising 
sales  director,  said  the  “net¬ 
work”  concept  was  first  offered 
to  advertisers  in  April  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  “Jumbo  Network,” 
all  73  of  Parade’s  distributing 
newspapers  totaling  more  than 
12,000,000  circulation;  the  “Big 
Top  Network”  of  20  newspapers 
concentrating  80%  of  circula¬ 
tion  in  Nielsen  “A”  areas;  and 
the  “Bandwagon  Network”  of 
53  newspapers  concentrating 
over  two-thirds  of  circulation  in 
Nielsen  “B”  areas. 

Effective  with  the  Sept.  8  is¬ 
sue,  the  program  was  expanded 
to  include  a  “Western  Network” 
of  14  west  coast  newspapers.  As 
a  result  of  individual  and  joint 
“network”  availabilities.  Parade 
is  now  offered  to  advertisers 
in  seven  different  “options” 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Peloquin, 
“opens  up  an  infinite  number  of 
new  combinations  to  fit  almost 
every  mass  -  marketing  strat¬ 
egy.” 

• 

Wig  Biz  Licensing 
May  Follow  Stories 

Washington 

Miriam  Ottenberg,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  reporter,  broke  a  crime 
racket  wide  open  with  her  front 
page  report  on  Washington’s 
deceptive  wig  business.  Sept.  8. 
Three  investigations  have  been 
launched  into  the  city’s  teeming 
unregulated  wig  companies  as  a 
result  of  the  story. 

Miss  Ottenberg’s  report  dis¬ 
closed  Washington  as  the  “hot¬ 
test  wig  city  in  the  country” 
with  more  than  20  wig  shops 
springing  up  in  fashionable 
shopping  areas  over  the  past  six 
months.  Since  the  story,  63  com¬ 
plaints  from  wig-wearers  have 
l)een  registered  at  the  D.  C. 
Department  of  Licenses  and  In¬ 
spections.  The  D.  C.  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  asked  that  action 
be  taken  to  license  and  regulate 
the  wig  business. 


22  Papers 
Sponsor  74 
In  Workshop 

Kent,  Ohio 

In  an  attempt  to  interest  more 
of  the  better  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalistic  careers,  22 
newspapers  in  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  sponsored  scholar¬ 
ships  to  a  five-day  workshop  at 
Kent  State  University  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  workshop,  designed 
primarly  to  sendee  the  needs  of  i 
high  school  publication  staffs, 
is  also  a  recruiting  vehicle  for 
the  KSU  School  of  Journalism. 

The  five-day  workshop  was 
staffed  by  advisers  of  award¬ 
winning  high  school  publications 
as  well  as  by  members  of  KSU 
J-school  faculty.  Classroom  top¬ 
ics  varied  from  “cropping  i)ho- 
tos”  to  “how  to  write  a  better 
headline.” 

This  is  the  second  year  for 
co-sponsorship  of  the  HSPl  by 
newspapers  and  the  KSU  School 
of  Journalism.  In  1962,  14  news¬ 
papers  underwrote  a  total  of 
49  scholarships  to  the  HSPl. 

This  year  there  was  a  50  i)er- 
cent  increase  in  sponsorshin 
even  though  fees  at  the  HSPl 
were  raised  $5.  Twenty-two 
newspapers  sponsored  a  total 
of  74  scholarships. 

The  total  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  to  this  year’s  HSPl  was 
84.  Seven  of  the  non-newspaper 
scholarships  came  from  the 
Buckeye  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  the  other  three  from  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations.  More 
than  half  of  the  220  high  school 
journalists  who  came  from  a 
four  state  area — Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Indiana  and  New  York — 
paid  their  own  way  to  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Each  scholarship  financed  by 
a  newspaper  covered  the  cost 
of  room,  board  and  all  other 
HSPl  fees  charged  the  i)artici- 
pant. 

In  return,  the  KSU  School  of 
.Tournalism  photographed  the  in¬ 
dividual  scholarship  winner  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  five-day  work¬ 
shop.  The  sponsoring  newspa¬ 
per  was  sent  photos  and  copy 
to  use  while  the  workshop  was 
still  in  session. 

• 

Tribute  to  Sports  E<1 

Waterbi’RY,  Conn. 

William  J.  Derwin,  sjjorts 
editor  of  the  Waterhury  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  honored  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  agencies  affiliated  with 
the  United  Council  and  Fund  as 
a  tribute  to  his  retirement  as 
supervisor  of  recreation,  Water- 
bury  Park  Department. 
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ADVERTISING 

FIRSTS 

are  only  of  consequence 
when  they... 


Here  are  some  that  do...  In 
the  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

in  ^st  IM  TOTAL  ROP 

New  England  f  COLOR 

Leading  all  of  New  England  papers  in  ROP 
COLOR  linage  for  1961  and  1962. 

in  4st  IN  RETAIL 

New  England  |  GROCERY  LINAGE 

Topping  all  of  New  England  papers  in 
RETAIL  GROCERY  linage  for  1960,  1961, 
and  1962. 

across  4st  IN  MERCHANDISING 
the  country  jf  PROMOTION 

Winning  the  top  1963  Award  for  promotional 
si4pport  of  the  Pillsbury  Bake-off  supplement 
among  78  Sunday  newspapers. 

Advertisers  in  the  Worcester  TELEGRAM - 
GAZETTE  benefit  by  a  readership  responsive 
to  top  quality  ROP  color.  Nationally  adver¬ 
tised  food  products  find  their  sales  stimulated 
by  heavy  retail  grocery  ad-volume.  When 
you  find  these  “firsts”  supported  by  award¬ 
winning  merchandising  you  have  the  key  to 
productive  newspaper  advertising! 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM^GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Daily  153,039,  Sunday  102,906 
Richard  C.  Steele,  President  and  Publisher 
Represented  by 

Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Publisher-Union  Plan 
‘Uninhibited  Study’ 


Frank  “uninhibited  study”  of 
the  problems  facing  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  was  the  key  to 
the  success  of  last  week’s  labor- 
management  conference  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.  (E&P,  Sept.  21). 

This  week,  participants,  al¬ 
though  not  wishing  to  be  quoted 
by  name,  maintained  that  con¬ 
tinuation  of  similar  sessions  as 
proposed  by  President  Clark 
Kerr  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  could  be  of  value  to  the 
industry. 

IVon-Binding  Talks 

Without  in  the  least  interfer¬ 
ing  with  collective  bargaining 
at  the  local  level,  ways  to  mini¬ 
mize  strikes  and  walkouts,  auto¬ 
mation,  and  inter-union  juris¬ 
dictional  disnutes  and  other 
problems  could  be  discussed  and 
thus  become  better  understood 
by  all  concerned  through  this 
method  of  continuing  non-bind¬ 
ing  parley,  these  participants 
said. 

The  similarity  between  the 
mechanism  adopted  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  the  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  was  remarked  upon  by 
those  who  were  there.  As  speci¬ 
fied  by  Dr.  Kerr,  his  co-chair¬ 
man,  Sam  Kagel,  San  Francisco 
lawyer  and  arbitrator,  and  Paul 
Jacobs  of  the  Center’s  staff,  the 
sessions  were  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  “unreported — and  un¬ 
reportable — freedom  to  explore 
the  real  problems  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  their  employees — 
problems  that  are  inhibiting  im¬ 
proved  relation.ships  between  the 
parties.” 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  his  just  pub¬ 
lished  book  “The  State  of  the 
Unions”  (Atheneum)  argues 
that  “traditional  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  patterns  have  become 
archaic.”  At  the  same  time  he 
willingly  admits  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  agree  with  him. 

“They  point  to  the  new,  con¬ 
tinuous  bargaining  relationship 
that  has  developed  between  the 
United  Steel  Workers  and  the 
steel  corporations  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  adaptations  that  the 
collective  bargaining  system 
can  make  to  new  situations,”  he 
wrote  (page  280— “The  State  of 
the  Unions”)  “They  look  at  the 
existence  of  thousands  and  thou- 
.sands  of  peaceful  agreements 
between  local  unions  and  man¬ 
agement  as  proof  that  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  ojjerates  rea¬ 
sonably  well  at  the  plant 
level.  .  .  .”  but  “even  those  who 


still  believe  in  the  basic  vitality 
of  the  present  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  system  agree  that  some 
issues  are  beyond  its  capabili¬ 
ties.” 

This  attitude  of  Mr.  Jacobs 
mirrored  exactly  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  newspaper  leaders 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  meeting. 
.4t  the  opening  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  they  were  loud  in  express¬ 
ing  their  opinions  that  all  the 
newspaper  problems  could  best 
be  solved  at  the  local  level.  As 
they  wound  up  the  meeting 
Thursday,  Sept.  19,  they  wei’e 
willing  to  consider  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  same  type  of  unin¬ 
hibited  across  the  table  talk, 
with  a  strong  belief  that  it 
could  prove  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  a  i)eace,  acceptable  and 
profitable  to  both  sides. 

Steel  Industry  ('.omniittee 

Just  what  is  this  Human  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  the  steel 
industry,  of  which  continuing 
talks  between  publishers  and 
union  leaders  could  be  a  model? 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  was 
l)rovided  with  an  advance  repro¬ 
duction  proof  of  an  article  on 
“Steel’s  Human  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee”  by  R.  Heath  Larry,  of 
the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  and 
the  committee’s  coordinator.  It 
will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  Steelivnya. 

Mr.  Larry  begins  the  arti¬ 
cle  with  the  assertion  that  “two 
consecutive  negotiations  have 
now  been  concluded  between  the 
United  Steelworkers  Union  and 
11  major  steel  companies — with¬ 
out  a  strike — or  even  a  threat 
of  one. 

“The  first  one,  in  1962,  was 
concluded  before  the  date  at 
which  a  reopening  notice  would 
normally  have  been  served;  the 
second,  and  more  recent  one,  was 


not  concluded  until  considerably 
after  the  date  when  such  notice 
could  have  been  served  —  and 
none  was  necessary. 

“These  facts,  plus  the  fact 
that  both  settlements  contained 
provisions  much  more  tolerable 
than  the  settlements  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  25  years,  have  engendered 
considerable  interest  in  the 
mechanism  which  has  played  an 
important  part  in  this  result. 
That  mechanism  is  the  Human 
Relations  Research  Committee 
known,  since  early  1962,  simply 
as  the  Human  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

.4long  Similar  Lines 

In  reading  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Mr.  I^arry’s  article, 
substitute  newspapers  for 
“steel”  and  for  strikes  and  dis¬ 
putes  keep  in  mind  those  that 
shut  down  newspapers  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Minneapolis  and  New 
York,  is  what  one  of  those  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  meeting  sug¬ 
gested: 

“The  idea  of  the  Human  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  was  born  of 
the  turmoil,  the  tarnished  rela¬ 
tionships  and  the  terrible  waste 
of  the  1959-1960  steel  dispute.  It 
was  apparent  to  both  parties 
that  something  new  was  sorely 
needed.  The  repeated  exercise 
of  economic  and  political  force 
was  doing  no  good  for  either 
the  employees  or  the  companies, 
iloreover,  the  national  econom¬ 
ic  well  being,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  companies  and 
the  employees,  was  suffering 
both  from  the  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  themselves  and  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  set¬ 
tlements.  If  a  change  in  direc¬ 
tion  were  not  soon  forthcoming, 
many  were  prophesying  that  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  legislative  or  execu¬ 
tive  levels  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  would  force  far-reach¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  structure  of 
collective  bargaining. 

“And  so  the  Human  Relations 
Committee  was  launched  by  the 
two  parties  in  the  spring  of 
1960.  No  provision  was  made  for 
the  involvement  of  third  parties. 


This  decision  was  reached  not 
because  either  party  denied  or 
ignored  the  public’s  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  their  endeavors 
but  because  both  firmly  believed 
that  if  they  progressed  in  their 
relationships  as  they  hoped  they 
would,  they  would  come  as 
nearly  to  fair  accommodation  of 
public  interest  as  any  third  par¬ 
ty’s  actions  or  recommendations 
would  be  likely  to  do. 

“Nor  was  the  decision  made 
out  of  disrespect  for  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  many  well-known 
third  parties — the  so-called  in¬ 
formed  neutrals — who  could  be 
brought  to  mind.  It  was  made 
rather  out  of  respect  for  the 
parties’  own  obligations  —  to 
themselves,  to  resolve  their  own 
problems  —  and  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  free  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  If  they  could,  on  their  own, 
establish  the  necessary  degree 
of  understanding,  the  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  which 
could  make  possible  some  real 
progress  in  their  relationships, 
it  was  clearly  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  try. 

“We,  in  the  industry,  are 
quite  optimistic  that  the  parties 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  make 
the  mechanism  of  the  Human 
Relations  Committee  a  useful 
tool  toward  improved  relation¬ 
ships  and  labor  peace  in  the 
steel  industry. 

Mechanism  Involves  Alliliidc 

“It  should  not,  however,  be 
held  out  as  a  panacea,  perman¬ 
ent  or  otherwise,  or  as  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  all  labor-manage¬ 
ment  ills.  The  mechanism  will 
remain  only  as  good  as  the  par¬ 
ties  together  make  it  and  want 
to  make  it.  Attitude  is  para¬ 
mount. 

“It  will  not,  nor  is  it  intended 
to,  tum  a  union  into  a  ‘company 
union’;  i.e.,  it  does  not  in  any 
way  alter  the  respective  loyal¬ 
ties  or  institutional  roles  of 
the  parties;  but  it  can  provide 
enough  joint  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  companies, 
the  union  and  the  employees  so 
that  each  new  solution  comes 
closer  to  a  ‘best  fit’  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  respective  inter¬ 
ests.  It  can  encourage  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  proposition  that  nei¬ 
ther  side  can  win  a  ‘victory’  over 
the  other,  if  the  enterprise  and 
the  employees  are  to  have  the 
best  chance  to  prosper  in  the 
future. 

“It  will  not  displace  the  need 
for  continuing  communication 
efforts — at  any  level;  rather,  it 
merely  complements  such  com¬ 
munication  efforts.  Union  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  the  first  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  objectives  which  may 
seem  sensible  to  them  must  also 
be  viable  and  generally  accept¬ 
able  at  the  local  level.  Thus 
there  is  a  premium  upon  effec- 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Philadelphia  Chapter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  were  pictured  at  installation  recently:  Left 
to  right — Larry  Young  (Hearst  Advertising  Service),  vicepresident; 

Ralph  Klein  (Kelly-Smith),  president;  Ray  Wiley  (New  York  Times), 
outgoing  president;  and  Dan  Tomlinson  (Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker), 

secretary-treasurer.  {Continued  on  paffe  94) 
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The  search  for  new  concepts  is  a  basic  premise  at  Lockwood  Greene, 
and  experience  have  translated  new  ideas  into  practical  accom¬ 
plishments.  This  Creative  Engineering  is  applied  to  every  phase 
of  plant  design.  It  is  realized  in  the  recent  modernizations  at  the 
NORWICH  BULLETIN,  BROCKTON  ENTERPRISE  AND  TIMES,  and  the  EASTON 
EXPRESS.  Our  illustrated  brochure,  "Newspapers  and  Printing  Plants", 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


For  over  100  years  our  knowledge 

LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS, 

INC. 


NEWY0RK17,N.  Y.,  200  Park  Avenue,  Pan  Am  Building  /  BOSTON  16,  Mass., 316  Stuart  St.  /  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Building 


Liaison  Plan 

{Continued  from  page  92) 


tive  local  relationshii)s  at  the 
plant  and  upon  improving  the 
level  of  economic  undei  standinpf 
amonp  all  employees. 

“Finally',  it  will  not  eliminate 
the  competition  of  ideas  or  the 
competition  of  various  people  or 
proups  for  what  they’  consider 
to  be  the  best  disposition  of  the 
results  of  economic  progress. 
One  should  not  look  for  Utopia, 
or  permanent  answers  or  final 
formulae,  in  the  labor-manage¬ 
ment  area  any’  more  than  he 
does  in  the  buyer-seller  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Perfect  answers  have  not 
been  the  result  thus  far  and,  no 
douht,  will  not  be  in  the  future. 
But  there  has  been  progress — 
considerable  progress.  Settle¬ 
ments  have  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  a  reflection  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  realities  of  the  companies 
in  the  steel  industry’  and  of  the 
nee<ls  of  the  employees.  Such 
progress  can  and,  we  believe, 
will  continue.” 

Slow  at  Start 

“Candor  requires  the  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  at  first  the  steps 
were  quite  halting.  The  parties 
had  l)een  accustomed  to  discus¬ 
sions  in  a  forum  where  an  ad¬ 
mission  against  interest  was 
deadly;  where  a  position  once 
taken  was  a  position  to  be  stead¬ 
fastly  defended;  where  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  the 
other  party’s  views  was  a  con¬ 
cession  irretrievably  made.  If 
such  an  atmosphere  persisted, 
then  such  desirable  aims  as  ob¬ 
jective  study,  pursuit  of  the 
facts,  better  understanding  of 
the  parties  and  experimental 
and  exploratory  thinking  would 
be  hard  to  come  by'. 

“Therefore  some  ground 
niles  emerged  and  were  adopted 
by  common  consent.  Although 
they  have  never  been  reduced  to 
written  agreement,  they  have 
never  been  violated  by’  either 
party’.  And  this,  of  course,  has 
continued  to  add  to  their  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  i^ules  are  essen¬ 
tially  these: 

1.  The  approach  to  study’  of  a 
particular  problem  should  be 
whatever  the  respective  sub¬ 
committee  could  jointly  agree 
upon.  Thus,  neither  party  had 
an  unlimited  hunting  license. 

2.  There  would  be  no  record, 
whether  for  use  in  later  for¬ 
mal  bargaining,  in  grievance 
disputes  or  for  publication. 
No  one  on  either  side  was 
later  to  be  embarrassed  by  a 
view  he  might  express  either 
with  or  without  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  or  counsel  at  the 
time. 


.‘1.  Opinions,  views  and  positions 
expressed  by’  either  side  could 
later  be  denied,  withdrawn, 
revi.sed  or  amended,  and  with 
no  allegation  of  bad  faith  by 
the  other  side. 

“Others  might  state  the 
ground  rules  differently’,  hut 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  their 
essence.  There  is  no  document 
which  states  them  in  refined 
legal  detail.  If  there  were  need 
for  such  a  document,  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  the  paper  it 
was  written  on,  for  then  the 
joint  will  to  work  constructively 
on  such  a  basis  would  have  been 
undeniably  suspect. 

“No  one  should  assume  that 
't  was  easy  to  operate  on  this 
basis  at  the  out.set.  Nor  should 
anyone  assume  that  complete 
harmony  of  view  has  ])revailed 
at  eveiy  stage.  Arguments  as  to 
approaches  to  study,  as  to  what 
are  the  pertinent  facts  and  as 
to  the  significance  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  facts  have  exist¬ 
ed  and  will,  no  doubt,  always 
exist  in  any’  committee — even  if 
composed  of  all  company’  peo¬ 
ple  or  all  union  people. 

“It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
have  such  arguments  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  ill  will,  suspicion 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
motives  of  the  people  one  is 
dealing  with.  It  is  another  thing 
to  have  them  with  those  whose 
background  is  known,  whose 
personalities  are  understood 
from  long  and  frequent  con¬ 
tacts  and  whose  integrity’  has 
l)een  raised  above  suspicion  by 
past  conduct  and  dealings.  Much 
room  is  left  for  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  difference  but  it  finds  ex¬ 
pression  on  an  entirely  different 
])lane. 

“In  summary’,  two  basic  char¬ 
acteristics  emerged:  First,  the 
characteristic  of  completely  off- 
the-record  freedom  of  approach 
and  expression  of  views  at  all 
levels;  and  second,  constant  and 
continuing  work  at  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

^  hat  Ha!«  Bc’cn  Done 

“Both  characteristics  were 
necessary  to  develop  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  the  parties  could 
seek  to  solve  problems,  as  such, 
rather  than  seek  to  announce 
and  defend  positions  or  ‘clobber 
the  opponent.' 

“In  terms  of  what  the  mecha¬ 
nism  has  done — and  can  do — 
these  obser\ations  can  be  made: 

“It  can  provide  the  opportu¬ 
nity  by  which  the  parties  can 
thoroughly’  research  their  posi¬ 
tions  separately  and  together 
before  proceeding  too  far  on  an 
unsound  limb.  It  can  provide 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
thorough  analysis  and  study  of 
matters  too  complex  to  be  dealt 
with  both  quickly  and  soundly. 
It  can  assist  the  parties  in  a 


sounil  approach  to  viable  an- 
.swers  in  very  sensitive  areas. 
It  can,  through  the  constancy  of 
contact  and  discussion,  remove 
sham  and  artifice  and  place  the 
parties  in  a  position  or  thor¬ 
oughly  understanding  both  the 
people  on  the  other  side  and 
their  problems  and  the  institu¬ 
tional  roles  which  fall  upon 
them.  It  can,  therefore,  consid¬ 
erably  narrow  the  areas  of  dif¬ 
ference  and  lay  a  foundation  of 
confidence  and  understanding. 
This,  of  itself,  can  lead  to  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  declaration  of  what 
might  be  called  ‘accidental 
wars,’  or  wars  from  which  there 
is  no  point  of  retui’n.” 

• 

S.  C.  Papers  Make 
NeMs  Slaflf  Additions 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Columbia  Record  are  Jack  Bass, 
former  reporter  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Neu’s  and  Courier 
and  more  recently  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Charleston 
IFcst  Ashley  Journal;  Tom 
Walker,  formerly  AP  staffer  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Ann  Marshall, 
formerly  director  of  the  Win- 
throp  College  News  Bureau, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.;  and  Ray  Ben¬ 
son,  transferred  to  the  Record’s 
sports  department  from  similar 
duties  with  the  yiaper’s  morning 
companion,  the  State. 


INVESTIGATOR— The  Indianapolis 
Times  has  assigned  Robert  Bloem, 
former  city  editor,  to  direct  its 
new  Bureau  of  Public  Service  In¬ 
vestigations.  A  former  UP  staffer 
he  joined  the  Times  (Scripps-How- 
ard)  in  1942  after  graduating 
from  Drake  University. 


Newly  added  to  the  State’s 
staff  are  Charles  Behling,  who 
received  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  this  year  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina; 
Paul  Phillips,  former  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  and  three  1963  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  —  Peter  Allan,  to  the  new’s 
staff;  Levona  Page,  to  the  wom¬ 
en’s  department;  and  Fred 
Schumpert,  to  the  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

• 

College  Staff 

Storks,  Conn. 

Wallace  S.  Moreland,  former 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  more  recently  director 
of  public  relations  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  will  come  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  Dec.  1,  as 
an  assistant  to  President  Homer 
D.  Babbidge  Jr. 

• 

Codella  &  Dufifus 

Roy  A.  Duffus  Jr.,  formerly  a 
vicepresident  of  Burson-Mar- 
steller  Associates,  has  joined 
with  John  Codella  to  form  a  new’ 
agency,  Codella  &  Duffus  Inc., 
succeeding  John  Codella  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.  The  tw’o  principals 
at  one  time  were  account  group 
managers  at  G.  M.  Basford  Co., 
New  York. 


CITY  DESK  TEAM— Don  Baker,  at 
right,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times.  He's  been  on  the 
staff  since  1959.  Al  Bolin,  left,  and 
James  Rourke,  center,  are  assist¬ 
ant  CEs  on  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


AP  Appoints  Myers 
For  Utah  and  Idaho 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
Myers,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Honolulu,  as 
chief  of  bureau  in  Salt  Lake 
City  w’as  announced  this  week 
by  Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Myers,  32,  succeeds  Jerry 
O’Brien  who  has  resigned  to  be-  ^ 
come  assistant  to  the  publisher  S 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

Mr.  Myers,  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  His  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  gained  on  the  Tu¬ 
lare  (Calif.)  .Advance-Register. 

He  later  worked  on  the  Pacfic 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Japan  and  j 
Korea  and  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  San  Francisco  in  1954. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  38,  is  a  native 
of  Minneapolis  and  a  graduate  M 
of  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane. 
During  his  college  days  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  joined 
the  Associated  Press  in  that  city 
in  1945. 
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In  the  past  year  128,000  buyers  attended  Dallas’  market  seasons  and  trade  shows.  In  big  D's 
‘‘Market  Center”  complex  alone  1,746,400  sq.  ft.  of  exhibit  space  are  available,  to  which  a 
1,021,632  sq.  ft.  Apparel  Mart  is  now  being  added. 


DALUS  MOVES  MERCHANDISE  WHOLESALE! 


DALLAS  MOVES  MERCHANDISE  RETAIL! 


Metropolitan  Dallas’  $5,016  sales  per  household  are  highest  for  any  metro  area  Dallas’  size  or 
larger,  except  Washington,  D.  C.!  Dallas’  extra  business  comes  from  out-of-town  customers  — 
largely  from  the  117  Market  Dallas  cities  and  towns  where  The  Dallas  News  has  20%  or  more 
family  coverage!  (sm.  June  lo.  i96a) 


AND  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  is  the  prime  mover  of 
products  and  peopie  . . .  with  the  iargest  daiiy  circuiation  of 
any  Texas  newspaper! 


A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statements,  3/31/63 


CRESMER.  WOODWARD.  O'MARA  I  ORMSBEE.  INC..  National  Ropresantativa 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Raprosantativo 
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PROMOTION 


Heigh-ho,  Let’s 
Exhibit  at  the  Fair 


By  George  ilt 

Participation  at  the  State  or 
County  Fair  seems  to  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for 
newspajiers  to  show  their  close 
relationship  to  their  communi¬ 
ties.  And  they  pet  a  chance  to 
meet  readers  and  advertisers, 
and  tell  their  stories  of  com¬ 
munity  ser\-ice  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fun  and  excitement. 

At  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
for  instance,  the  Mihcaukee 
JoKnial  Communications  Center 
is  located  at  the  main  busy  in¬ 
tersection.  Sixmsored  by  the 
Journal  and  the  Sentinel  and 
their  ladio  and  tv  outlets,  the 
center  featured  newspaper  dis¬ 
plays,  live  radio  and  tv  shows, 
public  service  booklets  and  two 
photo  exhibits,  “News  Pictures 
of  the  Year,”  and  the  Eastman 
Amateur  Snapshot  Awards  win¬ 
ners. 

The  newspaper  exhibit  con¬ 
trasted  publishing  100  years  apo 
and  today,  with  praphics  and 
animation.  In  a  reproduction  of 
an  oldtime  shop,  facsimile  copies 
of  the  front  pape  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  of  1837  were 
run  off  on  a  Washington  hand 
press  for  distribution  to  fair 
visitors.  The  companion  exhibit 
featured  modern  production 
methods  in  the  Journal  newspa¬ 
per  plant. 

At  the  Minnesota  Fair,  the 


St.  Paul  Pioneer  F*ress  and  Dis~ 
pateh  provides  a  place  for  fair- 
goers  to  rest  their  tired  feet  at 
a  “Hospitality  Headquarters,” 
the  2,400-square-foot,  aircondi- 
tioned  permanent  installation. 
At  its  building,  the  Pioneer- 
Press  and  Dispatch  pave  out 
more  than  40,000  Go^  Time 
Guide  Books  containing  a  map 
and  description  of  the  fair¬ 
grounds,  the  daily  fair  sched¬ 
ules  and  other  information. 

Nearby,  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  maintained  a  booth, 
where  top  editorial  people  were 
on  hand  to  greet  visitors 
throughout  the  10  days.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Star  and  Tribune 
booth  was  a  bulletin  board  where 
fairgoers  could  leave  messages 
for  each  other. 

In  an  exhibit  at  California’s 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair,  an 
exhibit  for  the  San  Jose  Mereury 
and  News  features  a  giant  front 
page,  12  feet  high  and  15  feet 
wide.  A  “two-column”  cut  on 
the  page  is  actually  three  by 
four  feet!  A  box  on  the  page 
showing  “Today’s  Fair  High¬ 
lights”  is  changed  daily.  Facing 
down  the  esplanade  leading  from 
the  main  gate  some  250  yards 
away,  nearly  all  of  the  page  is 
readable  from  100  yards.  The 
four-and-a-half  foot  globe  sur¬ 
mounting  the  page  is  a  replica 


of  one  on  the  Mercury  and  News 
Building.  In  addition  to  fair 
information,  free  sunbonnets  are 
distributed  at  the  fair,  which 
draws  about  300,000  visitors. 

Pliotofax,  Teletype  Shown 

At  the  Topsfield  Fair  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  the  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune 
made  its  headquarters  in  a  tent. 
Planned  just  ten  working  days 
before  the  fair  opened,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  contained  a  variety  of 
items  of  public  interest.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  gave  a  big  assist 
by  supplying  a  photofax  ma¬ 
chine  and  a  teletype  on  short 
notice.  The  Eagle  -  Tribune 
posted  the  AP  wirephotos  and 
used  the  hourly  news  summaries 
from  the  AP  radio  wire  to  keep 
fair-goers  up-to-the-minute  on 
happenings  in  Atlantic  City, 
where  the  Miss  America  Con¬ 
test  w'as  in  progress,  with  base¬ 
ball  results,  and  in  general,  in 
touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  photo  display  filled  one  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  the  tent,  and  fea¬ 
tured  photos  taken  at  the  fair, 
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which  were  made  av’ailable  at  a 
minimum  charge.  Another  dis¬ 
play  showed  slides  of  major 
new's  events  of  the  area  on  a 
rear-projection  screen.  Towns¬ 
people  stopped  by  to  see  what 
news  had  been  selected  from 
their  communities.  Correspond¬ 
ents  from  the  paper’s  county 
edition,  and  circulation  repre¬ 
sentatives  manned  the  booth. 

*  *  * 

ON  THE  CUFF— The  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant’s  fund¬ 
raising  promotion  for  its  sum¬ 
mer  day  camp  is  an  example  of 
how  to  do  it  starting  out  writh  no 
more  glue  and  fabric  than  the 
“cause”  itself.  The  builder  is 
Promotion  Director  Paula  Clark. 

Using  the  worthiness  of  the 
project  as  a  lever,  the  New  York 
Couture  collection  of  Du  Pont 
was  obtained  by  Women’s  Editor 
Betty  Barrett.  The  Courant  is 
the  only  newspaper  to  show 
the  more  than  70  name  design 
garments,  valued  at  $30,000. 

Socialite  models  volunteered 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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quality 

AROMULSION  newspaper  colors 
look  better  and  go  farther 

performance 

AROMULSION  colors  reduce  offset 
and  rub-off . . .  and  run  perfectly 
without  speciai  equipment 

aromuision 

Your  Newspaper  Deserves  the  Best 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
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FIRST  EDITION  of  Poise,  fhe  magazine  for  Young  Women,  is  examined 
by  Jack  H.  Kauffmann,  left,  vicepresident  of  the  Washington  Star,  with 
Sandy  Elias,  Poise  president.  The  occasion  was  a  fashion  tribute  to  the 
new  supplement  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington. 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


their  services.  Local  college  prirls 
were  recruited  for  dressers. 

A  retired  fashion  coordinator 
living  in  the  area  was  happy  to 
leave  the  kitchen  for  a  few  days 
to  fit  the  models.  A  “name” 
drawing  card  was  added  in  the 
person  of  designer  Melanie 
Kahane,  wife  of  radio’s  Ben 
Grauer.  Her  services  were  ob¬ 
tained  through  arrangement 
with  a  furniture  company  which 
is  one  of  her  accounts. 

Accessories  w’ere  loaned  by 
Hartford  department  stores, 
background  musical  interludes 
provided  by  a  collegiate  record¬ 
ing  group,  28  woman’s  clubs 
handled  the  advance  ticket  sale, 
and  home  show,  “Fall  Fanfare,” 
with  two  performances. 

«  *  * 

BEAUTY  CLINIC  —  1,200 
northern  Ohio  w’omen  attended 
a  beauty  clinic  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Statler-Hilton  in 
Cleveland,  sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The 
clinic  was  conducted  by  Arlene 
Dahl  who  writes  a  column,  “For 
Beauty’s  Sake”  in  the  P-D.  With 
the  help  of  her  hairdresser.  Miss 
Dahl  demonstrated  hair  styles, 
wigs  and  makeup. 

*  *  * 

PUBLICITY  —  A  new  reader 
booklet,  “How  to  do  publicity 
for  your  organization,”  has 
been  released  by  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  daily,  to  help  pub¬ 
licity  chairmen  prepare  news 
and  pictures  for  the  press. 

The  12-page  booklet  w’as  writ¬ 
ten  by  Howard  Seemon  of  the 
paper’s  promotion  staff,  and  de¬ 
signed  by  editorial  art  director 
Paul  Back,  under  the  direction 
of  promotion  manager  David  R. 
George. 

• 

‘Poise’  Is  Welcomed 
With  Big  Style  Show 

Washington 

Lucy  Baines  Johnson,  younger 
daughter  of  Vice  President  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  and  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  wore  three  different 
costumes  as  a  model  here  Sept. 
12  in  a  fashion  show  staged  by 
the  Congressional  Club  as  a 
welcome  to  the  new  Sunday 
supplement.  Poise  in  the  H’cus/i- 
ington  Star. 

Nineteen  other  “models  for  a 
day,”  all  daughters  of  Senators, 
Representatives  and  a  Cabinet 
officer  ( Anthony  Celebrezze,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare),  took  part  in  the 
Fashion  Show  and  Tea. 

The  Washington  Star  and 
Hecht  Company,  department 
store,  participated  in  the  “Wel¬ 
come  to  Poise.” 


Monitor  Appoints 
Promotion  Manager 

Boston 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Warren  T.  Brookes,  as 
manager  of  the  promotion  and 
public  relations  department. 

This  new  department  will 
bring  together  all  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  func¬ 
tions  handled  by  the  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
as  w'ell  as  other  periodicals 
printed  by  the  Society. 

From  .\d  .4Bency 

Mr.  Brookes  resigned  his  for¬ 
mer  position  as  senior  account 
executive  of  the  Boston  office 
of  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Among  the  ac¬ 
counts  he  handled  for  this 
agency  was  the  circulation  and 
advertising  promotion  of  the 
Boston  Record  American. 

A  cxim  laude  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  Mr.  Brookes  was  a 
marketing  and  promotion  execu¬ 
tive  for  Kimberly  Clark  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  later  became  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Cry- 
ovac  Division  of  W.  R.  Grace 
and  Company. 

• 

Grocery  Store  Report 

Detroit 

An  eight-page  booklet  detail¬ 
ing  the  grocery  store  picture  in 
the  six-county  greater  Detroit 
area  has  been  published  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Detroit 


Free  Press  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  John  Koval,  research  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  Grocery  Store 
Report  contains  sales  volume 
figures  broken  down  by  both 
grocery  chain  operations  and  by 
geographic  areas. 

• 

Ernie  Hill’s  Widow 
Publishes  Newspaper 

Mrs.  Terry  Hill,  widow  of 
Ernie  Hill,  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Mews,  has  launched  a  weekly 
in  English,  the  Canary  Islands 
Sun.  It  is  printed  by  offset  and 
has  eight  tab  pages. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  used  to 
vacation  in  the  islands  when  he 
was  stationed  in  London  and 
had  picked  the  Canaries  for 
their  retirement  home. 


Nichols  Elected 
Gore  Co.  Chairman 

Chicago 

Frederick  A.  Nichols  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
and  treasurer  of  Gore  News¬ 
papers  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  the 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

Mr.  Nichols,  who  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1928  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman,  is  also  treasurer  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  of  which 
Gore  Newspapers  Co.  is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Nichols 
took  place  Sept.  19  at  meetings 
here.  R.  H.  Gore  Sr.,  majority 
owner  of  the  Florida  newspapers 
at  the  time  of  their  acquisition 
by  the  Tribune  Co.  last  June, 
was  named  honorary  chairman 
of  Gore  Newspapers. 

Others  elected  were:  J.  W. 
Dickey,  vicechairman;  T.  T. 
Gore,  president ;  J.  W.  Gore, 
executive  vicepresident;  F.  J. 
Byington  Jr.,  secretary;  and 
William  W.  Starr,  J.  Millard 
Cain,  Fred  P.  Pettijohn,  and 
Floyd  W.  Pyles,  vicepresidents. 
• 

Last  of  Low-Priced 
Weeklies  Go  to  8c 

Rockville,  Conn. 

“We  were  the  last  of  the  low- 
priced  weeklies”  Publisher  John 
P.  Sweeney  stated  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Rockville 
Journal  and  Rockville  Leader 
in  raising  the  price  for  each 
newspaper  from  5c  to  8c. 

The  Leader,  now  published  on 
Monday,  was  purchased  recently 
by  the  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
Both  have  been  established  for 
many  years.  Both  have  been 
changed  from  standard  to  tab¬ 
loid  format. 

The  average  price  for  a  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly  newspaper  is 
10c,  Mr.  Sweeney  said. 


FISHERMEN — Maine's  Guy  Gannett  Newspapers  (in  Portland,  Augusta 
and  Waterville)  played  host  to  a  group  of  Chicago  advertising  men  on 
a  tour-day  fishing  expedition  at  the  Gannett-owned  Forest  Park  on 
Moosehead  Lake.  In  the  group  were:  Left  to  right — Clif  Bolgard 
(Compton),  Ed  Stern  (Foote,  Cone  &  Belding),  Ken  Harris  (Kitchens 
of  Sara  Lee),  Ed  Berg  (Campbell-Mithun),  Bud  Trude  (Clinton  Frank), 
Glen  W.  Russell  (Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency),  Dick  Anderson 
(Young  &  Rubicam),  and  Lowell  Helman  (J.  Walter  Thompson). 
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IN  1962 
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Buy  The  NEWS  — undisputed  leader  in  ROP  Color  in  the  big  Buffalo  market. 

Get  these  discounts  on  4-color,  full-page  advertisements: 

7  PAGES  in  one  year  . . .  5%  •  20  PAGES  in  one  year  . . .  15% 

13  PAGES  in  one  year . . .  10%  •  26  PAGES  in  one  year  . . .  20% 

Ditcountt  apply  ro  line  rate  and  color  premium.  5-day  leeway  required. 

For  more  information  contact  nearest  Kelly-Smith  office. 

To  reach  the  reader,  choose  the  leader 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Something  Lyrical 
In  His  Photo  Pages 

By  Rit'k  Friedman 


The  photo  pages  shown  on  the 
right  are  from  the  Lout)  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  P  r  e  s  n- 
Telegrani.  Created  by  the  dailies’ 
picture  editor,  Bryan  Hodgson, 
they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  why  he 
was  chosen  the  National  Press 
Photographers’  “Picture  Editor 
of  the  Year’’  for  1963. 

The  first  spread  came  alwut 
after  Roger  Coar,  chief  photog- 
ra])her,  spent  a  10-day  vigil 
over  a  peach  tree  in  his  back¬ 
yard  to  capture  the  magic  of 
buds  swelling  and  bursting  into 
bloom.  It  gave  Mr.  Hodgson  a 
chance  to  produce  a  Sj)ring  sea¬ 
son  photo  layout  which  showed 
the  blooming  of  a  bud  (bottom 
picture  in  the  spread)  on  up  to 
a  honeybee  in  the  blossoms  (top 
picture). 

In  the  second  cut  right,  Mr. 
Hodgson  took  another  group  of 
Coar  pictures  and  transfomied 
them  by  layout  into  a  mood  of 
constiuction  going  up  and 
acioss  in  graceful  lines  of  steel. 

Summer  is  bathing  suits,  bod¬ 
ies  and  ball  games  and  in  the 
third  cut  above  Coar  and  Hodg¬ 
son  teamed  up  again  for  an  un- 
usually-attractive  seasonal  pic¬ 
ture  page. 

The  last  picture  spread  above 
i-esulted  after  Staff  Photogra¬ 
pher  Bob  Shumway  spent  most 
of  two  afternoons  riding  a  roller 
coaster  to  catch  the  “screams, 
wordless  horror  and  sheer  pleas¬ 
ure’’  of  his  fellow  passengers. 
Brjan  Hodgson  transferred  this 
feeling  to  a  layout  which  took 
the  reader  down  the  roller 
coaster  pictured. 

Ideas  Every  Khore 

In  the  above  four  illustrations 
and  in  18  other  I,  P-T  picture 
spreads  we  saw,  the  formula 
Mr.  Hodgson  uses  to  produce 
a  daily  photo  page  was  evident. 

First  off  are  the  varied  ideas, 
present  in  every  community,  and 
brought  to  life  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Press-Telegram  photo 
department.  Kids  like  to  mug  in 
front  of  a  camera — a  picture 
page.  A  scrap  metal  dealer 
crushes  old  cars  in  a  coffin-like 
hydraulic  press — a  picture  page. 
A  man  clambers  up  a  180-foot 
steel  pylon — a  picture  page.  Kids 
run  an  obstacle  course  at  a  local 
high  school  —  a  picture  page. 
Second  graders  paint  their  own 
version  of  the  Mona  Lisa — a 
picture  page. 

Seals  in  the  local  zoo.  Autumn 


inhabitants  of  the  beach.  Long 
Beach  at  night  as  seen  from  a 
hill,  school  recess — they  all  lend 
themselves  to  Independent- 
Press-Telegram  picture  pages. 
(Many  of  the  ideas  are  spotted 
while  staff  photographers  are  on 
other  assignments. 

The  second  thing  that  hits  you 
when  you  look  at  a  batch  of 
1,  P-T  layouts  is  the  way  Hodg- 
.son  plays  with  sizes  and  shapes. 
He  takes  four  pictures,  makes 
them  each  three-and-one-half 
inches  deep  and  eight  columns 
across.  What  comes  up  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  almost-emptiness  of 
the  beach  after  vacationers  and 
summer  have  departed. 

In  another  spread,  he  goes  up 


Shaping  Up  for  Summer 


and  down  with  long,  vertically- 
cropped  shots  of  an  obstacle 
course  and  the  reader  can  feel 
the  effoj’t  needed  to  get  over  it. 

The  third  ingredient  of  Hodg¬ 
son  layouts  is  the  tight,  well- 
wiitten  copy  that  blends  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pictures.  Here’s 
one  example: 

“After  several  hours  of  en¬ 
forced  decorum,  the  average 
school  kid  is  fit  to  bust.  And 
that’s  just  w'hat  happens  when 
the  recess  bell  rings — the  kids 
bust  loose  in  an  explosion  of 
energetic  joy  that  sends  them 
flying  around  the  school  yard 
like  so  many  jet-propelled  toy 
balloons.  But  it  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  for  all  that  energy 
to  dissipate,  and  then  they’re 
ready  again  (if  not  always  will¬ 
ing)  to  start  absorbing  educa¬ 
tion.  Which  is,  of  course,  the 
whole  idea  of  recess.” 

Other  things  apparent  are  the 
generous  amounts  of  white 
space;  the  playing  of  smaller 
pictures  against  a  larger  eye- 
catcher  (although  Mr.  Hodgson 
doesn’t  adhere  to  this  100  per¬ 
cent)  ;  and  the  overall  feeling 
of  balance  between  pictures, 
headline  and  copy. 

‘Piclorial  (’.liord* 

Mr.  Hodgson  says  the  picture 
l)age  itself  express  as  well  as 
anything  what  he  feels  about 
photo  editing:  “I  want  a  page  to 
be  a  whole  pictorial  chord  on 
first  viewing,  immediately  com- 
prehendible  and  interesting 
enough  to  make  the  reader  go 
back  and  savor  the  various 
notes.  Good  layout  is  an  art,  but 
it  is  not  an  end  in  itself — only 
a  vehicle  for  the  best  display  of 
pictures.  Like  a  good  wdfe,  it 
should  be  full  of  virtue  but  not 
attract  undue  attention  to  it¬ 
self.” 

He  adds  that  writing  is  im¬ 
portant  to  picture  editing:  “You 
have  to  capture  the  flavor  and 


rhythm  of  a  picture  in  words 
without  merely  repeating  verb¬ 
ally  what  the  picture  shows.” 

Asked  what  makes  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  Mr.  Hodgson  gave 
this  answer:  “Pick  an  editor 
who  has  an  eye  for  pictures, 
just  as  carefully  as  you’d  pick 
a  man  with  an  ear  for  music 
to  be  an  arranger. 

“He  needn’t  be  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  although  a  knowledge  of 
the  profession  is  helpful.  Pri¬ 
marily,  he  should  be  a  man  who 
has  a  strong  affection — and 
that’s  the  only  word — for  the 
way  things  look.  And  he  should 
be  a  man  who  has  a  sensitivity 
to  the  meanings  and  emotions 
conveyed  by  pictures.  He  should 
also  be  able  to  write  about  the 
things  he  feels,  much  as  a  lyri¬ 
cist  fashions  his  words  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  mood  and 
rhythm  of  the  music. 

“I  seem  to  keep  coming  back 
to  this  musical  analogy,  and 
maybe  it’s  a  good  one.  Music 
is  an  art  which  everyone  re¬ 
spects  because  of  the  sheer 
physical  difficulty  of  performing 
it.  It  requires  extensive  learn¬ 
ing,  training  and  practice.  And 
it  requires  above  all  a  heart 
made  joyful  by  sound. 

“Photography,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  lightly  considered  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  so  mechanically 
demanding — so  a  lot  of  people 
with  no  heart  master  it  as  a 
trade  but  clothe  themselves  in 
the  mantle  of  the  artists.  In¬ 
stead  of  responding  to  the  way 
things  look,  they  impose  their 
own  prejudices  and  pre-digested 
axioms  like  a  man  whistling 
loudly  and  off-key.” 

Varied  Experienoe 

This  34-year-old  picture  editor 
is  British-bom  and  U.S.  bred, 
having  lived  here  since  age  11. 
He  joined  the  Long  Beach  In- 
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A  real  oddball  thing,  the  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  The  Des 
Moines  metro  area  doesn't  make  the  top-50  market  list,  or  even 
the  top-75  (it’s  90th).  But  the  Des  Moines  papers  are  quite  another 
matter.  Curiously  enough,  they’re  read  all  over  Iowa.  And  provide  a 
market  a  good  many  cuts  above  90th.  Just  counting  counties  with 
50%  or  better  family  coverage,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
market  is  the  14th  Sunday  market.  And  our  daily  market  is  30th. 
Obviously,  most  of  our  market  is  outside  Des  Moines  (86%  to  be 
exact).  □  So,  the  next  time  you’re  buying  the  so-called  top-75,  top-50 
or  even  the  top-30,  remember  the  oddball  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa. 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Gardnar  Cowlaa,  Praaldant 

SUNDAY  •  520,618  COMBINED  DAILY  •  357,833 
Nationally  represented  by  Creamer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  and  Ormsbec.  Inc. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlante,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 

1  _ 


Other  curious  facts:  24%  more 
Sunday  Register-subscribing 
families  have  children  in  college 
than  the  state  average  .  .  .  31% 
more  are  in  the  over  $10,000 
bracket  .  .  .  but  don’t  advertise 
for  a  rich  widow  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register.  For 
some  odd  reason,  22%  fewer 
widows  read  it  than  the  state 
average. 


Picture  Pages 

{Continued  from  page  100) 


dependent,  Press-Telegram  in 
1953  following  his  discharge 
from  the  Army. 

After  a  jack  -  of  -  all  -  trades 
career  as  a  geneial  assignment 
reporter,  roving  feature  writer- 
photographer,  assortetl  beat  and 
desk  jobs  and  staff  photographer 
(twice,  for  two  years  each 
time),  he  was  made  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  morning  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  evening  Press- 
Telegram  in  March,  1962. 

Mr.  Hodgson  adds  that  he  was 
“fortunate  enough  to  get  a  lot 
of  ink-stained  back-shop  exper¬ 
ience”  in  college  and  the  Army. 
He  feels  this  is  essential  to  any 
job  involving  makeup  or  layout. 

He  says  that  winning  the 
“Picture  Editor  of  the  Year” 
award  was  a  huge  surprise  to 
him  and  also  a  huge  benefit. 

“Because  of  it,”  Mr.  Hodgson 
explains,  “I  got  to  meet  many 
people  of  real  stature  in  the 
business.  I  learned  that  the  pho¬ 
tographic  loneliness  I  endured 
for  a  good  many  years  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  They  had  all 
suffered  the  same  frustrations 
of  having  their  work  handled 
too  often  by  people  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  aptitude  or  affection  for 
pictures.” 

*  4>  * 

FLY’S  BIRTH 

Readers  of  the  Indianapolis 
Sunday  Times  got  a  biology  les¬ 
son  in  pictures  Sept.  8. 

Photos  showing  the  birth  of 
a  dragon  fly  appeared  in  the 
Times  in  a  six-column  layout. 
The  unusual  pictures  —  taken 
by  Times  photographer  Lloyd 
B.  Walton  —  showed  a  naiad 
(water  bug)  beginning  the 
metamorphis  as  “the  back  splits 
and  the  dragon  fly  begins  to 
emerge.”  The  photos  were  taken 
near  the  pool  of  the  new  State 
Office  Building. 


I 


ON  CRUISE — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Montgomery  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  Matson  liner  for  42 
days  in  the  South  Pacific.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette. 


Brazil-Africa  Photo 
Off  2  Satellites 

The  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
transmitted  the  first  radiophoto 
from  Brazil  to  Africa  on  Sept. 
13,  a  12-minute  transmission 
that  was  bounced  off  two  satel¬ 
lites  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  experiment  was  carried 
out  by  an  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  affiliate 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Brazilian  Department  of  Mails 
and  Telegraphs. 

The  radiophoto  was  ti'ans- 
mitted  on  a  Muirhead  portable 
transmitter.  The  signal  was  re¬ 
layed  to  an  ITT  portable  satel¬ 
lite  transmitting-receiving  sta¬ 
tion  outside  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
Telex  line  and  then  sent  to  the 
Relay  satellite  as  it  passed  over 
Rio. 

The  signal  went  to  ITT’s  sta¬ 
tion  at  Nutley,  N.  J.  and  was 
relayed  immediately  to  another 
satellite  which  sent  the  signal 
to  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
where  it  was  received  by  an¬ 
other  ITT  affiliate  station. 

The  photo  showed  the  interior 
of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  station 
wMth  ITT  engineers  at  the  con¬ 
trols. 

• 

AP  Cliief  Honoretl 
At  N.  J.  Reception 

New  Jersey  publishers  and 
editors,  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  gathered  Tuesday 
evening.  Sept.  17,  at  an  informal 
dinner-reception  honoring  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press.  The  affair 
was  given  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd, 
publisher  of  the  Home  News 
(New  Brunswick,  N.  J.)  and 
was  held  at  the  Forsgate  Coun¬ 
try  Club  in  South  Brunswick. 


Heinz  Stirs  Soup  Sales 
With  Meaty  Chat  in  Ads 


Pittsburgh 

The  name  of  Henry  Heinz, 
who  in  1869  began  building  his 
one-man,  door-to-door  business 
in  bottled  horseradish  into  a 
worldwide  food  company,  was 
back  in  the  headlines  this  week 
—  and  in  a  way  in  which  he 
would  have  approved. 

The  peppery  founder  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  big  U.  S.  users 
and  practitioners  of  advertising, 
is  quoted  frequently  in  a  series 
of  full-page  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  on  Heinz  soups.  The 
ads  are  appearing  in  21  news¬ 
papers  in  9  cities.  They  say,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  Heinz 
has  clear  claims  to  superior  in¬ 
gredients  quality. 

“We  believe  this  new  series 
will  have  strong  appeal  to  a 
population  which  is  getting  tired 
of  food  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  prepared  by 
computers,”  said  Henry  Heinz 
II,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
the  namesake  and  the  grandson 
of  the  man  who  coined  the  “57 
Varieties”  phrase  while  riding 
on  a  New  York  “L”  train. 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  agency 
created  the  ads. 

Mr.  Heinz  is  quoted  in  each 
headline  that  leads  off  the  soup 
series  —  the  first  time  that  a 
company  official’s  name  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  advertising  head¬ 
line  in  the  firm’s  94-year  his- 
tor>'.  Each  advertisement  is 
actually  a  discourse  by  Mr. 
Heinz  himself  on  a  particular 
soup  or  soup  ingredient.  Mixed 
into  the  message  are  some 
“gloves  off”  statements  that  in¬ 
dicate  Heinz  has  begun  to  swing 
hard  to  secure  additional  store 
shelf  space  and  new  customers 
for  one  of  its  largest  and  oldest 
food  lines. 

Examples: 

On  the  chickens  Heinz  buys 
for  its  soups  — 

“Our  chickens  weigh  at  least 
3  pounds.  They  have  real  meat 
on  their  bones  .  .  .  and  we  pay 
a  good  3-4  cents  a  pound  more 
than  other  people  do  to  get 
them.” 

On  noodles  — 

“Fresh  noodles  for  every  can 
of  chicken  noodle  soup.  We 
wouldn’t  use  anything  else.” 

On  the  starch  used  in  Heinz 
soup  cookery  — 

“It  costs  us  twice  as  much 
as  run-of-the-mill  starch.  But  I, 
for  one,  would  never  put  up  with 
less.” 

Mr.  Heinz  admitted  that  the 
company  tossed  virtually  all  the 
standard  rules  of  mass-market 
food  advertising  into  the  ash 


can  during  the  preparation  of 
the  new  soup  series. 

“These  ads  carry  talk,  and 
lots  of  it,”  he  said.  “They  as¬ 


sume  that  the  consumer  has 
some  intelligence,  and  that  she 
enjoys  interesting  food  talk  as 
much  as  we  do  who  are  in  the 
business.  After  all,  she  is  in 
the  food  business  herself  — 
three  times  a  day  in  her  kitchen. 
And  these  are  kitchen-language 
ads.” 

Because  they  are  prepared  for 
newspapers,  the  Heinz  soup 
series  features  a  strong,  but  in¬ 
formal,  use  of  headlines. 

• 

County  News  Service 

A  score  of  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  County  newspapers 
have  organized  a  County  News 
Service  in  the  county  seat  for 
reporting  news  of  interest  to 
outlying  newspapers.  Archibald 
MacPhail,  who  started  a  similar 
service  in  San  Diego  County  six 
years  ago,  will  direct  the  new 
operation. 
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WHEN  THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  SPEAKS  OUT... 


PEOPLE  RESPOND 


Philadelphia,  did  you  hear 


bells? 


Thousands  of  Arizonans  rang  out  freedom’s  mes¬ 
sage  July  4  with  all  the  fervor  of  their  forefathers. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  patriotic  campaign  that 
brought  bells  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  sounds  out 
of  hiding  and  they  crescendoed  into  a  magnificent 
resonance  as  a  tribute  to  the  greatest  of  our 
national  holidays. 

Taking  a  cue  from  This  Week  Magazine, 
The  Arizona  Republic  launched  a  ‘‘Ring-the-Bells- 
for-Freedom”  campaign  May  28.  The  full  support 


of  the  legislature,  the  Governor  and  civic  leaders 
and  organizations  came  almost  overnight.  Mail 
sacks  overflowed  with  public  pledges  in  response 
to  questionnaires  printed  a  day  or  two  later.  More 
than  24,437  lines  of  editorial  content,  dozens  of 
photographs  and  a  city-wide  sellout  of  American 
flags  sparked  the  spirit  of  the  great  demonstration. 
It  was  lump-in-the-throat  response  that  gladdened 
the  heart! 


The  Arizona  Republic 


The  Weekly  Editor 

XEIGIIBORIIOOI)  PAPERS 


Ity  A.  K.  Ken  ney 

“When  a  feller  wins  a  jjrizo 
for  ketchin’  the  biggest  fish  and 
his  picture  and  the  big  ol’  carp 
are  on  the  front  page,  and  in 
red  ink,  too  —  well,  it’s  a  pretty 
good  ol’  paper!” 

That  is  the  psychologj-  upon 
which,  in  part,  the  Herald- 
Booster,  a  weekly  neighborhood 
paper  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  op¬ 
erates.  The  history  of  the  13- 
year-old  boy  is  factual;  his  re¬ 
action  hypothetical,  but  the 
theory  works. 

Itand  P.  Hollenback  founded 
the  Booster  32  years  ago.  He  is 
now  retired  from  that  business 
which  was  taken  over  by  his 
son,  Donal  C.  Hollenback.  They 
bought  the  Northside  Herald,  a 
34-year-old  w’eekly  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  immediately  adjacent 
.south.  Wednesday,  April  4,  1962 
.saw  the  first  edition  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Booster,  and  at  the  end  of 
its  first  year  its  advertising  had 
doubled. 

Dissimilar  Arcus 

The  population  of  both  areas 
is  the  usual  homogenized  Ameri¬ 
can  stock,  largely  of  British 
lineage.  But  the  two  areas  differ 
greatly.  The  Booster’s  is  purely 
lesidential  with  but  the  usual 
sendee  stores,  and  the  jiaper 
fights  to  keep  it  that  way. 

That  covered  by  the  Herald- 
Booster  contains  Ohio  State 
University  with  its  100-acre 
campus,  and  adjacent  farm;  its 
27,000  students,  and  4500  staff 
and  maintenance  corps,  being 
the  largest  payroll  in  Ohio.  Also, 
Battelle  Institute  with  labora¬ 
tories  doing  research  for  private 
firms  on  a  worldwide  basis;  east¬ 
ward  such  factories  as  the 
Timpkin  Roller  Bearings  Com- 
))any,  Columbus  Coated  Fabrics, 
etc.  Also,  the  area  has  many 
fraternity  and  sorority  houses. 

Since  the  University  has  its 
own  daily  and  many  depart¬ 
mental  publications  the  Hollen- 
backs  do  not  try  to  key  their 
l)apers  to  it,  but  only  relate  Uni¬ 
versity  policy  as  it  affects  the 
community,  i.e.,  involving  land 
l)urchase,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  points  affecting  all 
weekly  newspapers,  they  main¬ 
tain,  are:  (1)  to  create  neigh- 
iKirliness;  (2)  to  provide  the 
small  merchants  with  effective 
advertising;  (3)  to  attack  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  area  on  a  local  level. 

The  Herald-Booster  aims  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
individual  and  to  create  inde- 
jiendent  thinking  and  action  to 
impiove  himself  as  well  as  his 


community.  The  emphasis  of  the 
Hollenback  papers  is  upon  in¬ 
dividual  action  rather  than  mass 
action. 

The  University  Community 
Association  is  a  private  group 
with  a  17-point  program  to 
maintain  a  constant  high  level 
of  our  national  American  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Herald-Booster  coop¬ 
erates  with  their  program,  be¬ 
lieving  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
readers  to  have  a  place  for  their 
own  printed  ideas.  Each  can  be 
a  reporter  having  his  name  in 
the  ))aper. 

Cartoon  Tableau 

The  Booster-Herald  has  one 
of  the  few  independent,  locally 
produced,  cartoonist  tableaux  re¬ 
maining  in  the  U.  S.  It  creates  a 
lot  of  reader  interest  because  the 
cartoonist  and  the  editor  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye,  and  read¬ 
ers  often  enter  into  the  printed 
discussions  and  criticism. 

The  i)apers  run  several  inter¬ 
mittent  series  of  illustrated  fea¬ 
tures;  such  as  “The  Home  of  the 
Week,”  usually  one  which  has 
been  recently  improved  in  some 
way;  “Meet  your  Neighbor,” 
which  portrays  someone  of  in¬ 
terest  or  help  in  community 
work;  and  “Men  in  Service” 
news. 

There  are  personality  sketches 
of  leaders  or  interesting  char¬ 
acters.  All  the  “winners”  are 
played  up.  The  papers  are  heavy 
on  church  news  wdth  calendars 
of  services  and  special  activities. 
The  three  most  important 
groups  are  the  churches,  busi¬ 
ness  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  news  is  kept  on  a  local 
basis  such  as  recreation  news 
for  children,  church,  fraternity 
and  organization  news,  as  well 
as  news  of  individuals. 

The  editorials  often  consider 
current  patriotic  topics,  always 
emphasizing  the  need  of  indi¬ 
vidual  action  and  thinking.  Al¬ 
ways  on  the  first  page  is  printed 
a  vivid,  inspirational  quotation 
from  the  best  of  literature. 

.All  in  all,  the  two  papers  try 
to  sustain  a  reader  interest  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  young  boy  of 
the  above  fish  story  that  “It’s  a 
pretty  good  ol’  paper!” 

Donal  Hollenback,  editor  and 
l)ublisher  of  both  papers,  is  a 
member,  and  in  many  cases  an 
c-fficer,  of  innumerable  civic  and 
educational  organizations.  The 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
cited  him  as  one  of  the  ten  out¬ 
standing  young  men  of  19.58,  and 


Donal  C.  Hollenback 


again  in  1960. 

Mr.  Hollenback  also  publishes 
and  edits  the  Rose  Review  to 
l)romote  the  Columbus  Park  of 
Roses,  seat  of  the  American 
Rose  Society. 

His  wife,  the  former  Sally 
Lee  Young,  and  he  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  three  children,  Jon  Jeff¬ 
rey,  Susan  Beth  and  Daniel 
Clinton. 

Don  Hollenback  enjoys  the 
challenge  of  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  two  papers  which  are 
entirely  different  in  content,  yet 
united  in  their  outlook  upon  the 
community,  believing  that,  to 
use  one  of  their  own  quotations, 
from  J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt: 

The  depth  of  one’s  conviction 
measures  the  breadth  of  his  in- 
ttueuce. 

*  ♦  * 

RHODE  ISLAND  MERGER 

Warren,  R.I. 

Purchase  of  the  Warren  and 
Barrington  Gazette  here  by  the 
Phoenix-Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  announced  Sept.  14  by 
Publisher  R.  S.  Bosworth. 

The  Phoenix-Times  firm  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Barrington  Times, 
Bristol  Phoenix  and  ll'arrcn 
Times,  all  in  Bristol  County, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
over  8,000. 

Result  of  the  purchase  will  be 
the  merger  of  the  Warren  Times 
and  the  Gazette  under  the  name¬ 
plate  the  Warren  Times-Gazette, 
with  the  Sept.  19  issue. 

The  resulting  newspaper  will 
follow  the  editorial  style  and 
policies  of  the  Times,  a  tabloid, 
and  will  continue  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  R.  S.  Bosworth  Jr. 
It  will  be  published  on  Thursday 
afternoons,  with  advertising  and 
subscription  rates  remaining  at 
the  present  rates  of  the  Times. 

Plans  for  the  Gazette’s  print¬ 
ing  plant  have  not  been  decided, 
Mr.  Bosworth  said.  The  Phoenix- 
Times  closed  its  job  printing 
shop  two  years  ago. 

The  merger  brings  together 
the  newest  and  one  of  the  oldest 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state. 
The  Times  was  established  in 
Septeml)er,  1961,  while  the  Ga- 
z»‘tte  dates  back  to  1867. 


SERS  Helps 
Editors  with 
Racial  Story 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern  Education  Report¬ 
ing  Service  provided  newsmen 
with  statistics  and  background 
information  for  their  stories  and 
editorials  on  school  desegrega¬ 
tion  development  this  fall  for 
the  tenth  year. 

The  non  -  profit,  specialized 
journalistic  agency,  supported 
by  Ford  Foundation  grants,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  stepped-up  pace 
of  school  desegregation  in  the 
South  this  fall  brought  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  use 
newspapers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  made  of  its  in¬ 
formation  service.  Questions 
about  school  opening  develop¬ 
ments  were  received  as  early  as 
mid-July  and  continued  through 
September. 

SERS  also  distributes  a 
monthly  press  release,  summa¬ 
rizing  the  latest  developments  in 
school  desegregation  in  the  17 
Southern  and  border  states,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  release  is  com¬ 
piled  from  reports  prepared  for 
the  monthly  Southern  School 
News. 

A  group  of  Southern  newspa¬ 
per  editors  and  educators  es¬ 
tablished  the  reporting  .service 
in  1954,  at  the  time  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  first  school  de¬ 
segregation  ruling,  to  report  ob¬ 
jectively  on  the  effects  of  the  de¬ 
cision.  The  current  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  is  Bert 
Struby,  general  manager  of  the 
Macoti  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News.  Thomas  R.  Waring,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier,  is  vicechair¬ 
man. 

The  executive  staff  consists  of 
three  newspapermen:  Reed  Sar- 
latt,  executive  director,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel;  Tom 
Flake,  director  of  publications, 
formerly  on  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner;  and  Jim  Leeson,  director  of 
information  and  research,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Associated  Press. 

SERS  has  three  publications. 
“Southern  School  News”  con¬ 
tains  reports  written  by  estab¬ 
lished  newsmen  serving  as  cor¬ 
respondents  in  each  of  the  17 
states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  “Statistical  Sum¬ 
mary,”  revised  each  fall,  reports 
state-by-state  the  figures  on  en¬ 
rollment,  teachers,  colleges,  leg¬ 
islation,  litigation,  and  extent  of 
desegregation.  “Race  Relations 
Law  Reporter”  is  edited  by  the 
Vanderbilt  University  Law 
School  faculty. 
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"Rough  changeover  to  web  offset? 
With  a  Vanguard,  there  was  nothing  to  it!" 


says  V.  M.  Vance, 

Publisher  of  Minnesota's 
Worthington  Daily  Globe 

“Only  one  man  on  our  staff  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  lithography  be¬ 
fore  the  Globe  switched  to  web  offset. 
But  the  operation  of  our  new  Cottrell 
Vanguard  is  so  simple,  the  rest  of  our 
production  crew  caught  on  fast,”  re¬ 
ports  Mr.  Vance. 

“We’re  impressed  with  the  fine 
printing  detail  we  get  with  our  five- 


unit  Vanguard.  And  talk  about  flexi¬ 
bility!  We’re  using  more  color,  more 
photographs.  Our  daily  press  run  of 
13,000-plus  is  completed  regularly  in 
about  an  hour’s  time— including  start¬ 
up  time  and  folding.  Also,  we  now 
have  the  capacity  to  print  additional 
small,  weekly  newspapers  in  our  area 
and  to  turn  out  a  large  volume  of  prof¬ 
itable  circular  business.’’ 

Other  reasons  for  owning  a  Cottrell 
Vanguard:  Up  to  24  standard  news 


pages  at  15,000  papers  per  hour  folded 

•  Available  in  1  to  6  units  •  Low  ini¬ 
tial  investment  •  Low  operating  costs 

•  No  costly  engravings  but  lots  of 
pictures  •  Better  reproduction  with 
screens  to  133  lines  •  Versatile  com¬ 
position-hot  metal,  photocomposi¬ 
tion  or  any  combination. 

Any  wonder  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  are  taking  advantage  of  Cottrell 
Vanguard  presses?  Write  for  complete 
details. 
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‘Gotta  Question?’ 
‘Gertie’  Answers 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  new  type  of  question-and- 
I  answer  column  will  be  launched 
for  newspaper  syndication  Sept. 
30  by  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Written  by  Gertimde  Dale,  the 
I  six-times-a-week  column  is 
called,  appropriately,  “Gotta 
i  Question?”  and  will  consist  of 
three  or  four  questions  from 
readers,  daily,  together  with  the 
author’s  answers. 

Humor  and  Farts 

“The  replies  are  checked  from 
a  healthy  supply  of  reference 
works  and  are  based  upon  my 
lifelong  interest  in  everything 
and  everybody,  but  especially 
the  printed  word,”  the  columnist 
explained.  “While  the  column  is 
written  as  a  humor-facts  fea¬ 
ture,  emphasis  definitely  will  be 
upon  giving  readers  factual  in¬ 
formation  without  any  contrived 
or  too-cute  comments.” 

I  A  wife,  mother,  and  grand¬ 
mother,  Gertrude  Dale  has  had 
I  a  long  and  varied  career  as  a 
working  joumalist.  She  has 
been  a  columnist,  editorial  writ¬ 
er,  correspondent,  and  free-lance 
writer.  Her  columns  and  articles 
have  appeared  in  newspapers, 
national  magazines,  historical 
and  college  publications. 

I  Mrs.  Dale  lives  in  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  She’s  an  avid  gardener 
'  and  took  so  many  blue  ribbons 
she  finally  stopi)ed  entering 
flower  shows  because  it  became 
embarrassing.  She  is  active  in 
a  number  of  civic  clubs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  PTA,  Cub  Scouts,  garden 
club.  She  has  sensed  in  various 
i  capacities  in  local  politics  and 
j  is  admittedly  a  fairly  successful 
do-it-yourself  operator  —  from 


dress-making  to  building  a  ce¬ 
ment  patio. 

“Bowling  is  probably  my  fav¬ 
orite  sport,”  she  said,  admitting 
to  a  respectable  157  average. 

JFK’s  Cigars 

Anticipating  stacks  of  letters 
from  curious  and  information- 
hungry  readers,  Mrs.  Dale  has 
added  several  dozen  reference 
books  to  the  shelves  of  her  home 
workshop.  She  said  she  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  great  lengths  to 
answer  readers’  questions.  Re¬ 
cently,  for  example,  a  friend 
wondered  aloud  about  the  kind 
of  cigars  President  Kennedy 
smokes.  Ever  the  inquiring  re¬ 
porter,  Mrs.  Dale  dashed  off  a 
letter  to  the  White  House  press 
secretaiy,  Pierre  Salinger,  who 
replied:  “The  President  likes 
small  cigars  of  no  particular 
brand.” 

(Incidentally,  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist  Earl  Wilson  reported  the 
other  day  that  Milton  Berle,  at 
lunch  with  President  Kennedy 
at  the  White  House,  gave  him 
a  box  of  eight-inch  cigars. 
“They’re  too  long  for  me,”  the 
President  said,  “but  I  guess  I 
can  cut  them  down  without  con¬ 
sulting  Congress.”). 

Sample  “Gotta  Question?” 
item  right  out  of  the  newspaper 
family: 

“Dear  Gertie:  What  are  ‘type 
lice’?  I  asked  a  printer  and  he 
just  laughed  and  said  he  could 
show  me  but  not  tell  me.  B.  L. 

“Dear  B.:  Sorry,  it’s  a  trade 
secret.  Go  to  any  newspaper 
office,  ask  to  be  directed  to  the 
composing  room  and  then  ask 
any  typesetter  working  there, 
preferably  an  old-timer.  I  guar¬ 
antee  you’ll  be  surprised.” 


once-aweek 
feature  served 
in  two  or  three 
column  mats 
or  proofs. 

Wire  or  write, 
AL  SMITH 
FEATURE 
SERVICE, 
Demarest, 
New  Jersey 


Suburbia 


By  Al  Smith 


THE  UNINVITED  GUEST - 


To  Life  in  Florida 

Washington 

Fletcher  Knebel,  by-liner  with 
Cowles  Publications  and  co¬ 
author  of  “Seven  Days  in  May,” 
is  preparing  to  move  next  May 
1  to  Florida.  His  commitments 
will  include  four  stories  a  year 
for  Look  and  it  is  undecided  if 
he  will  continue  writing  his 
syndicated  column  “Potomac 
Fever,”  which  appears  in  95 
newspapers. 

Relaxing  in  his  office  here  this 
week  he  said: 

“You  can’t  say  that  I  am  re¬ 
tiring.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
expect  to  continue  to  be  quite 
busy  writing  books.” 

His  book-writing  chores,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  done  minus  the 
collaboration  of  a  fellow  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cowles  Bureau  here, 
Charles  Bailey.  They  have  just 
completed  a  new  novel  due  out 
next  March  1  by  Harper  and 
Row,  It’s  title  is  “Convention.” 

Their  “Seven  Days”  hit  the 
150,000-mark  in  hard  covers 
and  has  gone  into  paperbacks. 
In  addition,  a  movie  has  been 
made  from  it.  The  authors  are 
expected  to  make  about  $200,000 
each  from  this  one  book. 

*  «  * 

‘Orphan  Annie’  Strip 
Under  Suspension 

Cincinnati 

“Little  Orphan  Annie”  lost  a 
foster-parent.  Sept.  17,  when 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  sus¬ 
pended  her  from  its  comic  pages. 

Said  the  Enquirer:  “The  sus¬ 
pension  is  based  upon  events 
depicted  in  her  current  adven¬ 
ture.  Two  separate  incidents 
within  recent  weeks  run  wholly 
contrary  to  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  Enquirer  strives 
to  uphold.”  This  alluded  to 
panels  depicting  the  killing  of 
five  would-be  claim  jumpers  by 
Hairy  Wolf,  Annie’s  friend,  and 
his  subsequent  removal  of  the 
bodies,  and  effacing  evidence  of 
the  fight,  assisted  by  the  village 
marshal. 
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Sinclair  and  Carr 


and  Toners 


Bulletin  No.  7  —  approved  quality  standard 
of  the  industry . . .  choice  of  agencies 
demanding  superior  reproduction 


Newspaper  share  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar  has  grown  phenomenally  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Sinclair  &  Carroll  process  colors  and 
toners  in  1956  as  the  yardstick  of  color  quality. 


By  far  the  greatest  progress  in  excellence  of 
reproduction,  advertiser  satisfaction,  and  total 
color  lineage  has  been  enjoyed  by  newspapers 
using  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA-AAAA  ap¬ 
proved  Inks. 


This  is  the  book  that  shows  the  colors  and 
toners  that  win  awards,  customer  satisfaction 
and  more  color  lineage  for  you. 


For  that  visible  edge  of  superior  brilliance 
and  clarity,  for  the  uniformity  of  reproduction 
that  wins  agency  confidence  and  awards  alike, 
buy  and  use  exclusively  Sinclair  and  Carroll 
ROP  color  inks. 


NEWSPAPER 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


591  11th  Ave.,  New  York 
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Dik  Browne  Wins 
‘Silver  Lady,’  Too 


To  comic  artists,  winninR  the 
Banshees  “Silver  Lady”  or  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
“Reuben”  is  a  pretty  good  sign 
that  the  recipient  has  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  profession. 

The  “Silver  Lady”  is  the  ti’ih- 
ute  of  professionals  in  the 
Fourth  E.state  to  the  outstanding 
arti.st  or  writer  in  the  newspaper 
business.  The  “Reuben,”  named 
after  the  “dean”  of  cartoonists. 
Rube  Goldberg,  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  .Academy  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures  .Arts  and  Sciences’  “Os¬ 
car,”  television’s  “Emmy”  or  the 
legitimate  theater’s  “Tony.” 

Dik  Browne,  who  collaborates 
with  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator 
Mort  Walker  on  “Hi  and  Lois”, 
distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  was  an  acknowledged 
commercial  success.  In  less  than 
a  decade,  “Hi  and  Lois”  has 
been  signed  by  nearly  400  news- 
|)aper.s  throughout  the  world. 

Anard  on  Nov.  1  4 

When  he  was  awarded  the 
“Reuben”  last  April  and  at  the 
.same  time  elected  president  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety,  Dik  had  achieved  critical 
applau.se.  Now  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Banshees  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  will  be  awarded 
the  “Silver  Lady”  at  the  Ban¬ 
shees  awar<l  luncheon  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
.Astoria  Nov.  14. 

Thirty  years  ago,  or  for  that 
matter,  eight  months  ago,  be¬ 
cause  Dik  is  a  modest  man,  Dik 
Browne  would  have  been  the 
first  to  deride  the  prophecy  that 
he  would  win  the  top  comic  art 
awards  in  the  field  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  he  had  his  heart  .set 
on  becoming  a  reporter  in  the 
traditioji  of  Hellinger,  .Ma<‘- 
.Arthur,  Runyon,  Fowler  and 
other  colorful  journalists  of  the 
<iay. 

Married  Nensgirl 

He  took  a  job  on  the  .Vcm’ 
York  Journal- American  as  a 
copy  boy — until  an  editor  dis¬ 
covered  his  art  talent  and  start¬ 
ed  him  drawing  maps  and  mur¬ 
der  diagrams.  Shelving  boyhoo<l 
dreams  in  favor  of  an  awaken¬ 
ing  interest  in  commercial  art. 
Dik  moved  on  to  the  art  staff  of 
Metcsu'cck  magazine  in  1941,  a 
happy  period  during  which  he 
met  and  married  .loan  Kelly, 
who  had  been  working  for  the 
Xew  York  Daily  .Vcm'r. 

He  was  inducted  into  the 
Army  and  .sened  during  the 


war  with  the  p]ngineers  —  and 
started  to  draw  cartoons.  Upon 
his  discharge,  he  went  into  ad¬ 
vertising  art  and  designed  such 
trademarks  as  “Chiquita  Ba¬ 
nana”  and  re-designed  the 
Campbell  soup  kids. 

His  professional  fame  grew 
and  when  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  wanted  an  artist  to  collab¬ 
orate  with  Mort  Walker,  already 
famous  and  successful  for  his 
“Beetle  Bailey”  strip,  on  a  new 
strip  evolving  from  an  episode 
of  Beetle’s,  they  came  to  Dik. 
King  Features  Syndicate’s  ex¬ 
ecutives  knew,  as  they  said  at 
the  time,  “we  are  getting  one  of 
the  most  exciting  new  talents  to 
enter  the  syndicate  field  in 
years.”  They  didn’t  know  just 
how  felicitous  that  collaboration 
would  turn  out  to  be.  Dik,  like 
Mort,  was  a  suburbanite  with 
mortgages,  PTAs,  commuter 
trains  and  the  rest  of  it.  He 
and  Mort  had  the  touch  with 
“Hi  and  Lois,”  the  story  of  a 
suburban  family,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  A  little  laugh  in  a  few 
papers  grew  before  a.stonishe<i 
syndicate  editors  into  a  national 
guffaw  almost  overnight  by  ac¬ 
cepted  yardsticks  of  comic  strip 
growth  and  popularity. 

Korean  Kid  .Adnpteil 

Success  may  have  spoiled  Rock 
Hunter,  but  there  is  little  chance 
it  will  effect  Dik.  He  and  .loan, 
who  have  two  boys  of  their  own, 
celel)rated  their  first  modest 
rush  of  success  .several  years 
ago  in  a  way  characteristic  of 
them:  they  shared  it  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  little  Korean  waif,  now 
.seven  years  old,  and  “almost 
frighteningly  .American”  accord¬ 
ing  to  proud  papa  Browne. 

It  was  also  one  of  the  closest 
kept  secrets  that  Dik  was  vol¬ 
unteering  his  talents  to  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen  in  his  work 
with  mi.s.sions,  illustrating  two 
of  the  bishop’s  books,  and  even 
drawing  the  bishop’s  angels 
which  delighted  television  audi¬ 
ences.  At  the  time,  it  could 
have  meant  national  publicity 
for  an  embryo  comic  strip,  but 
again  characteristically,  Dik 
sidestepped  the  limelight. 

The  Brownes  live  in  suburban 
Connecticut  where  recreation 
for  Dik  will  most  likely  lie  a 
round  of  golf  with  Mort  Walker 
and  friends,  although  Mort 
claims  that  unless  Dik  wears 
more  consenative  golfing  at¬ 
tire,  he  won’t  play  with  him 
anymore. 


Dik  Browne 


Oyndicaie 

Sentences 

Alarquis  Childs,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist  and 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
St.  Loui.'i  (Mo.)  I‘ont-Di.'<i)atcli, 
appears  on  the  tv  ])rogram, 
“Aleet  the  Press”  Sept.  29,  His 
son,  Prentiss,  is  now  inoducing 
a  somewhat  similar  tv  (jiogram, 
“Face  the  Nation.” 

Inez  Robb,  pepi)ery  columnist 
of  the  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  a  weekly  participant  on 
the  “Ladies  of  the  Press”  tv 
program. 

-A  “I’rankish  Prepositions” 
game  is  being  conducted  by  Earl 
Wilson  in  his  “It  Happened  Last 
Night”  column  (Hall  Syndicate). 
He  and  his  readers  collect  from 
the  press  such  examples  as 
the.se:  “He  kissed  her  passion¬ 
ately  upon  her  reappearance. . . . 
She  walked  in  upon  his  invita¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  She  fainted  upon  his 
departure. ...  He  .seated  himself 
upon  her  entering.  ...  He  shot 
his  cousin  five  times  in  the 
courthouse.” 

Papers  i)lay  comics  in  many 
different  ways.  For  example, 
Harry  Mace’s  amiable  i)anel 
about  a  little  girl,  “.Amy”  (Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate)  is 
featured  on  the  first  women’s 
liage  by  the  Proridence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
.second  section  by  the  Pittsburffh 
(Pa.)  Prenn  and  in  the  comic 
.section  in  color  by  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

John  Chapman,  drama  critic, 
Xcw  York  Daily  News,  during 
the  off  season  in  the  theater 
went  out  to  Montana  to  cover 
a  wild  buffalo  roundup  by  the 
Crow  Indians  and  was  accom- 
j)anied  on  his  tour  of  the  Crow 
reseiwation  by  Stan  Lynde,  car¬ 
toonist  of  “Rick  O’Shay,”  who 
lives  in  Montana  now. 

Among  the  60  illustrated  lec¬ 
tures  scheduled  between  now 
and  next  June  by  John  J.  Liney 
Jr.,  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa., 
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cartoonist  of  the  “Henry”  comic 
strip  for  King  Features  Syndi-  ] 
cate,  will  be  his  eighth  consecu¬ 
tive  appearance  before  the  an-  | 

nual  Publications  Conference  for  ^ 

Catholic  High  Schools  at  Villa- 
nova  University  Oct.  12  and 
the  Philadelphia  City  Institute  ^ 

branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  h 

Philadelphia  Oct.  16.  The  other  ] 

58  lectures  will  be  before  worn-  U 
en’s  and  men’s  clubs,  schools,  S 
churches  and  colleges.  The  sub-  | 
ject  is  “The  Serious  Side  of  ^ 
Comic  Art”  or  “What’s  Funny  ^ 
.About  the  Funnies?”  The  comic  J 
art  story  is  covered  from  the 
“Yellow  Kid”  to  “Peanuts.”  .j 

Here  are  some  interesting 
questions  posed  in  his  column  by 
Feature  Editor  Philip  H.  Love, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star: 

“Why  do  some  comics  go  on 
year  after  year  while  others  — 
just  as  good,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  readers  —  flourish  briefly 
and  die?  Why  has  ‘Mutt  and 
Jeff,’  for  example,  continued  for 
nearly  56  years  while  countless 
other  strips  have  come  and 
gone?  How  do  newspapers  decide 
what  comics  to  buy,  what  to  dis¬ 
continue? 

“These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  readers  when¬ 
ever  a  newspaper  stops  a  fea¬ 
ture  they  like  and  starts  a  new 
one.  I 

“What  do  the  durable  fea¬ 
tures  have  that  the  transients 
lacked?  In  the  story  strips,  it’s 
interesting  and  distinctive  char¬ 
acters  striving  in  suspenseful 
ways  to  achieve  worthwhile 
goals.  In  the  funnies,  it’s  humor 
.sufficiently  broad  to  appeal  to 
a  wide  variety  of  tastes.  In  both, 
it’s  characters  and  situations 
with  which  readers  identify 
themselves  or  their  relatives, 
friends  or  acquaintances.” 
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ELEPHANTICS— That’s  the  title  of 
a  dally  one-column  panel  that  will 
assault  the  nation's  funny  bone, 
beginning  Oct.  21,  by  way  of  the 
Page  One  Syndicate.  It's  by 
Roger  Price,  master  of  lany  humor 
who  made  millions  laugh  with  his 
"Droodles." 
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Municipalities  are  one  of  ten  industrial  markets  served  by  John  Deere  Equipment 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  industrial  story,  telephone  or  write; 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  764-4311,  Ext.  5981 


Many  cities  depend  for  the  touchy  jobs  on  the  tight,  maneuverable  John  Deere  Crawler. 
This  one  is  being  used  m  the  construction  of  a  municipal  storm  sewer. 
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‘Girl  In  A  Huddle’ 
Covers  Pro  Football 


“Girl  In  A  Huddle”  is  the  un¬ 
usual  title  of  an  unusual  new 
weekly  column  on  professional 
football  by  a  girl  fan  and  expert 
on  the  subject,  Elinor  Kaine. 

The  bright  and  breezy  column 
with  inside  information  about 
professional  football  teams  and 
their  outlook  was  distributed  for 
the  first  time  Sept.  27  by  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  to  its  member  newspa¬ 
pers. 

College  to  Pro 

Elinor  Kaine,  an  attractive, 
intelligent  and  energetic  young 
woman,  got  interested  in  college 
football  when  she  w’as  a  student 
at  Smith  College  and  she  soon 
switched  her  allegiance  and  in¬ 
terest  to  the  professional  foot¬ 
ball  field.  She  attends  all  the 
National  Football  League  games 
she  can. 

For  two  years.  Miss  Kaine  has 
published  and  distributed  by 
mail  a  fact  sheet  and  news  letter 
from  inside  pro  football  under 
the  name  of  “Line-Back”  (P.  O. 
Box  228,  New’  York  21).  She 
sells  most  of  her  subscriptions 
at  restaurants  frequented  by  the 
sports  fraternity,  she  said. 

“I’ll  try  to  break  away  from 
triteness  in  football  coverage 
and  delve  into  the  human  in¬ 
terest  background,”  explained 
Miss  Kaine  with  a  touchdown¬ 
winning  smile.  “I  know’  the 
w’ives  and  families  of  the  play¬ 
ers,  their  outside  interests  and 
their  off-season  occupations. 

Behind  the  Scenes 

“Sports  w’riters,  of  course,  re¬ 
port  w’hat  happened  in  a  pro 
football  game,”  she  continued. 
“I  shall  try  to  go  behind  the 
play  and  tell  w’hy  and  how  it 
happened  that  way.  Trades  of 
players,  sw’itches  in  coaches, 
predictions  for  games,  reasons 
for  lineup  changes  w’ill  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  along  w’ith  w’hat  the 
players  do  off  season — some  are 
architects,  lawyers,  teachers,  hot 
dog  chain  operators. 

“Fans  w’ant  to  know’  all  about 
the  players  and  the  teams,”  she 
added.  “I  am  one  of  them  and 
I  just  love  the  game.” 

Perhaps  Miss  Kaine  inherits 
her  love  of  the  game.  Her  grand¬ 
father  played  w’ith  the  New’ 
York  Knickerbockers  in  1902-03. 

She  said  pro  football  has 
gained  many  women  fans.  She 
does  not  see  any  chance  for 
abatement  of  rules  against 


w’omen  in  press  boxes  at  athletic 
events,  but  this  does  not  par¬ 
ticularly  handicap  her  as  she 
does  not  report  on  games  as 
such.  Incidentally,  Miss  Kaine 
believes  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
and  the  New’  York  Giants  will 
be  the  winners  in  their  divisions. 

The  “Girl  In  A  Huddle”  also 
on  occasion  is  a  girl  on  horse¬ 
back.  She’s  a  horse  race  handi- 
capper  and  has  w’ritten  “Race 
of  the  Week”  for  WNEW-tv. 


Columnist  Gets 
Tribute  in  Tab 

San  Francisco 

A  20-page  tabloid  section  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
saluted  Herb  Caen  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  column,  which 
now  appears  also  in  Chronicle 
Feature  Service  releases. 

W’riters,  artists  and  adver¬ 
tisers  joined  in  the  tribute  to  the 
man  whose  “It’s  New’s  to  Me” 
began  in  1938.  Half  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  w’as  in  paid  space. 

Lucius  Beebe  advised  his  fel¬ 
low  CFS  associate  to  get  hated. 
That’s  the  hallmark  of  supe¬ 
riority,  wrote  the  author  w’ho  25 
years  ago  w’as  turning  out  “This 
New  York”  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Asking  where  the  years  have 
gone,  John  Steinbeck’s  contribu¬ 
tion  said:  “Well,  they’ve  gone 
into  his  column  for  one  thing.” 

William  Saroyan  told  the 
changes  since  Herb  came  here 
from  Sacramento  to  write  the 
Chronicle  column. 

Niven  Busch’s  special  report 
pointed  out  that  the  columnist’s 
place  in  culture  today  is  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  break¬ 
fast  table. 


Guild  Files  Charges 

Toronto 

The  Ontario  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  given  the  Toronto 
New’spaper  Guild,  CLC-AFL- 
CIO,  “consent  to  the  institution 
of  a  prosecution,”  against  W.  D. 
Cotton,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Oakville  Daily 
Journal  -  Record.  The  decision 
arises  out  of  a  charge  by  the 
Guild  against  Mr.  Cotton  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  labor  law  by  threaten¬ 
ing  employees  with  dismissal  if 
they  joined  the  Guild. 


Elinor  Kaine 


Ike^s  Memoirs 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

inson  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  W’.  P.  Hobby  Jr.  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Posf,  Turner 
Catledge  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Larry  S.  Fanning  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  Nick 
B.  Williams  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Other  newspapers  publishing 
excerpts  from  the  memoirs  w’ill 
be  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
St.  Louis  (Md.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Journal,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  Seattle 
(W’ash.)  Times. 

Grassroots  Readers 

Money  was  not  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  in  aw’arding  the  series 
to  newspapers,  Mr.  Macri  ex¬ 
plained.  Wide  grassroots  cover¬ 
age  was  sought  because  of  the 
affection  people  at  the  grass¬ 
roots  level  have  for  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

“Eisenhower  is  still  the  most 
popular  political  figure  in  the 
country  by  a  wide  margin,  the 
polls  show,”  remarked  Samuel 
S.  Vaughan,  senior  editor  at 
Doubleday,  who  worked  closely 
with  the  former  President  in 
preparing  the  manuscript.  The 
book’s  other  editor  was  Kenneth 
R.  McCormick,  editor-in-chief  of 
Doubleday. 

Mr.  Vaughan  emphasized  to 
E&P  that  this  is  a  personal 
account  and  that  the  former 
President  does  not  comment  on 
issues  or  persons  if  he  did  not 
have  direct  contact  with  them. 
Allan  Nevins,  historian,  said 
“Mandate  For  Change”  is  un¬ 
matched  in  Presidential  mem- 


Much  News 

“It  would  be  arrogant  of  us 
to  tell  the  newspapers  where  all 
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the  news  is  in  these  memoirs, 
so  we  are  giving  them  the  right 
to  make  their  own  excerpts  when 
desired,”  said  Mr.  Vaughan. 
“There  is  a  great  deal  of  news 
quietly  stated  and  a  lot  of  it 
was  formerly  top  secret.  We’ll 
let  the  editors  participate  in 
finding  the  nuggets  of  news.  The 
author  does  not  deal  in  person¬ 
alities,  in  keeping  with  his  cus¬ 
tom.” 

The  book  is  the  November  se¬ 
lection  for  the  Literary  Guild. 

The  earlier  Eisenhower  book, 
“Crusade  In  Europe,”  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  now  a  division  of  the 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  Sunday  Times  in  London, 
Figaro  in  Paris,  and  newspapers 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Holland  and 
Israel  will  carry  the  series. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  has  been 
working  on  his  memoirs  at  his 
office  near  his  home  in  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  since  he  left  the 
White  House.  His  chief  assistant 
is  his  son,  Lt.  Col.  John  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Dr.  William  Bragg 
Ewald,  assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  in  the  second 
Eisenhower  Administration,  and 
special  assistant  in  the  White 
House  from  1954  to  1956,  did 
the  research  on  material  that 
Gen.  Eisenhower  left  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  Stirring  Record 

The  Doubleday  announcement 
asserted : 

“This  first  volume  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower’s  presidential 
memoirs,  the  most  eagerly 
awaited  book  of  1963,  is  a  stirring 
record  of  crucial  and  irrevocable 
change — for  a  great  American, 
for  the  country  he  served,  and 
for  the  world  we  live  in.  These 
were  the  years  when  swift  Cold 
War  challenges  stimulated  dras¬ 
tic  innovations  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  and  when  our 
current  international  defense  al¬ 
liances  were  forged.  Most  sig¬ 
nificantly,  it  was  during  these 
years  that  the  American  people 
demanded  a  change  in  the  White 
House  and  Congress — requiring 
a  clear  mandate  which  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  called  for,  re¬ 
ceived,  and  carried  out. 

“From  this  perspective.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  records  four 
strenuous  and  dramatic  years: 
the  pressures  to  run;  the  1952 
convention  and  campaign;  the 
efforts  to  end  the  Korean  War; 
the  outbreaks  in  Suez,  Iran, 
Indochina  and  Formosa;  NATO; 
and  McCarthy.  And,  of  course, 
he  includes  a  warm  view  of 
White  House  life;  his  own  mem¬ 
ories  of  history’s  most  famous 
heart  attack ;  and  the  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  his  difficult  decision  to 
run  again  in  1956.” 
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Fred  Green  Dies; 
UPI  Executive 


San  Francisco 

Fred  J.  Green,  67,  a  veteran 
executive  with  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  died  here  Sept.  21. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
Pacific  Division  administrative 
officer. 

Mr.  Green’s  posts  with  United 
Press  included  assistant  general 
business  manager  in  New  York, 
1953 ;  superintendent  of  bureaus, 
1954  and  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  for  United  Features 
Service,  1957-62. 

Joining  UP  as  business  man¬ 
ager  at  San  Francisco,  he  was 
Pacific  Division  manager  prior 
to  his  New  York  assignments. 

In  a  career  which  began  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  he 
stepped  from  reporter  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  established  his  own  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  Hawaii  and 
then  became  editor  and  general 
manager,  Roseville  (Calif.) 
Press,  which  he  consolidated 
with  the  Roseville  Tribune. 

Pearl  Harbor  interrupted  the 
Roseville  editorship  and 
launched  a  career  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  Navy  secretaryship 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


Times  Sends  Bracker 
To  Bureau  in  Rome 

The  New  York  Times  has  as¬ 
signed  Milton  Bracker  to  be 
chief  of  its  Rome  bureau,  be¬ 
ginning  in  November  when  Arn- 
aldo  Cortesi  leaves  for  vacation 
and  subsequent  retirement. 

Mr.  Bracker,  who  was  in  Rome 
(1944-46)  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  as  acting  bureau  chief, 
has  gone  there  to  assist  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
He  has  been  on  the  Times  staff 
since  1931. 

Except  for  1939-46,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
tesi  has  been  head  man  in  Rome 
all  his  41  years  with  the  Times. 
His  mother  and  sister  were  cor¬ 
respondents  before  him.  The 
Mussolini  government  barred 
Mr.  Cortesi  from  Rome  during 
the  war. 


the  new  1 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER  UNABRIDGED 

It’s  the  only  dictionary  that  gives  you  the  full  command 
of  the  new  words  and  new  meanings  you  need  to  report 
today’s  news  with  clarity,  accuracy,  and  understanding 


In  recent  years  the  English  language  has  changed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  by 
tremendously.  Your  everyday  language.  And  the  federal  and  state  courts  of  law. 
language  of  science,  the  arts,  business,  and  the 
professions. 

As  a  journalist  you  need  to  keep  up  with  these 
changes.  And  the  way  to  do  it  —  the  only  way  — 
is  to  get  the  new  Merriam-Webster  Unabridged: 

Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary. 

The  first  completely  new  unabridged  in  29 
years,  this  new  Merriam-Webster  puts  you  in 
command  of  100,000  new  words  and  new  mean¬ 
ings  —  450,000  entries.  It  covers  every  area  of 
human  thought,  answers  more  questions  about 
today’s  English  language  than  any  other  dic¬ 
tionary. 

Today,  get  the  new  Merriam-Webster  Una¬ 
bridged  at  your  book,  department,  or  stationery 
store.  It  is  recognized  as  the  final  word  authority 


insist  on 


•  ••••  FREE  BOOKLET  —  just  mail  coupon  ••••• 
6.  <■  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Oept.  313,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  changing  language 
and  the  completely  new  Merriam^ebster  Un¬ 
abridged.  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
12-page  booklet,  "Hold  the  English  language  in 
your  Two  hands.” 
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Retail  Color 
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a  reversed  “L-shaped”  fractional 
ad  by  White’s  in  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  and  the  store  de¬ 
clared: 

“The  use  of  color  is  important 
in  fashion  retailing.  Frequently, 
as  in  this  ad,  the  store  is  sell¬ 
ing  color  as  a  fashion  trend¬ 
setter.  Effectiveness  of  color  is 
obvious  from  our  sales  results. 
We  assure  you  that  we  shall 
continue  to  utilize  this  technique 
to  promote  color  as  a  fashion 
feature  and  as  a  means  to  pre¬ 
sell  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

V’anstory’s  in  the  Greensboro 
Record  showed  three  Palm 
Keach  suits  for  men  and  boys 
in  their  correct  colors,  and  gave 
word  pictui-es  and  prices  of 
others.  The  management  w.ns 
pleased  to  say  afterwards: 

“Results  of  our  full  color 
Palm  Beach  advertisement  are 
as  follows:  Men’s  department  — 
Suits  were  37%  higher.  Sport¬ 
coats,  49%  higher.  Slacks,  4G% 
higher.  Young  Men’s  Depart¬ 
ment  —  Suits  were  43%  higher. 
Sportcoats  54%  higher.  Slacks 
.'>9'o  higher.  Boys  Department 
—  Suits  were  41%  higher. 
Sportcoats  28%  higher.  Slacks 
higher.” 

3  to  1  Over  B  &  IX' 

Bailey’s  which  uses  color  in 
its  ads  in  the  Logansport  (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune  gave  this  testi¬ 
mony  in  connection  with  color 
used  on  men’s  suits: 

“The  immediate  response 
proved  that  color  ads  such  as  the 
Springw’eave  full  page  ad  of 
April  4th  pull  at  a  3  to  1  ratio 
over  black  and  white  adverti.se- 
ments.” 

Mr.  Story,  reviewing  this  col¬ 
lection  of  retail  ROP  color,  com¬ 
mented  that  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies  could 
learn  lessons  from  them. 


IN  SOUTH  VIET  NAM,  Robert  Eunson,  at  right,  AP  executive  for  Asia, 
interviews  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  (left),  brother  of  President  Diem  and  his 
chief  adviser,  in  the  presence  of  Ton  That  Thien,  director  of  Viet  Nam 
Press,  the  government  news  agency. 


HOE  DOES 
IT 

AGAIN! 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
ROP  Color  Awards  in 
1957,  more  national  color 
award  winners  have 
been  printed  on  Hoe  presses 
than  any  other  equipment. 
The  record  shown  below  speaks 
for  itself.  It  proves 
that  quality  printing  is  no 
accident ...  * 
that  for  superior  quality 
reproduction  you 
need  superior  equipment. 


1963 

3  out  of  6  for  HOE 

1962 

4  out  of  6  for  HOE 

1961 

3  out  of  6  for  HOE 


ALSO  IN  SOUTH  VIET  NAM,  Edward  Neilan  of  Copley  News  Service 
squats  beneath  a  U.S.  Army  helicopter  and  points  to  a  bullet  hole 
picked  up  on  a  mission  against  the  Communist  Vietcong.  Neilan  was 
aboard  the  ‘copter  and  one  of  the  several  bullets  came  within  inches 
of  hitting  him. 


“The  newspaper  industry  is 
working  towards  better  color 
reproduction  all  the  time,”  he 
said.  “In  availability  the  num- 
l»er  of  newspapers  using  color 
is  increasing  all  the  time,  while 
the  fact  that  advertisers  cannot 
always  run  ROP  color  when  they 
want  to  does  remain  a  problem. 

“But  the  fact  that  retailers 
can  get  such  clean,  sharp  and 
Iriautiful  reproduction  shows 
that  the  chief  problem  of  news¬ 
paper  color  as  far  as  national 
advertising  is  concerned  re¬ 
mains  in  a  great  measure  up 
to  the  creative  people  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

“The  new’spapers  can  repro¬ 
duce  colors  that  sell  goods  for 
retailers.” 


IT&T  Director 

Robert  M.  McKinney,  i)ub- 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  who  recently  resigned 
as  U.  S.  ambassador  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  re-elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Twice  before  he  served  as  a 
director  of  IT&T,  each  term 
being  interrupted  by  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Plaque  for  Reporter 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

An  engraved  award  plaque 
recognizing  his  service  of  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  of  the  trucking 


industry  has  been  presented  to 
John  A.  Daly,  retired  business 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  News  by 
the  North  Carolina  Motor  Car¬ 
riers  Association.  The  plaque 
is  “an  award  for  outstanding 
reporting  of  the  trucking  indus¬ 
try.”  The  engraved  silver  award 
was  complete  with  original  car¬ 
toon  art  of  the  newsman  at  his 
typewriter. 

Oil  Scholarship  Board 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Donald  Oat,  assistant  general 
manager,  Norwich  Bulletin,  has 
been  named  by  Governor  Demp- 
.sey  to  newly  -  created  State 
Scholarship  Commission. 


1960 

5  out  of  6  for  HOE 
1959 

1  out  of  6  for  HOE* 

1958 

2  out  of  6  for  HOE 

1957 

4  out  of  6  for  HOE 

*So . . .  you  can’t  win  ’em  all, 
but  no  other  press 
manufacturer  can  point  to 
such  a  consistent 
record  of  performance  in  pro¬ 
ducing  award-winning 
products.  That’s  why  we 
say:  Look  to  Hoe 
for  Progress  in  Printing. 

HOE 

R.  Hoe  &  Co..  Inc..  910  Eist  138th  Street, 
Bronx  54.  New  York. 
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Sealtest  demands  quality  ROP  color  for  its  quality  products 


This  leading  user  of  ROP  color  advertising— over  1,000,000  lines  in 
1962— was  also  an  ROP  color  award  winner  for  that  year.  The  fact 
that  four  out  of  six  ROP  color  award  winners  for  1962  and  three  out  of 
six  winners  for  1963  were  printed  on  Hoe  presses  is  proof  that  quality 
advertising  and  quality  printing  go  hand  in  hand.  What’s  more,  Hoe 
color  presses— both  letterpress  and  offset— achieve  high  fidelity  re¬ 
production  without  sacrifice  of  eithertime  oreconomy.  At  speeds  m  ■ 
of  up  to  70,000  PPH  Hoe  presses  turn  out  superior  products, 


day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  No  other  presses  incorporate  suci 
advanced  design.  Exclusive  operational  features  include  an  ink  motioi 
system  proven  in  the  field  for  efficiency  and  reliability.  To  meet  th 
demands  of  sophisticated  ROP  color  advertisers,  such  as  Sealtes 
today’s  publisher  needs  sophisticated  equipment... the  type  of  equi 
ment  that  Hoe  has  been  building— and  improving— for  over  158  year 
^  ■■  That’s  why  we  always  say:  Look  to  Hoe  for  Progress  in  Printin 
^Ei  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  Bronx  54,  New  Yot 


Many  Congressmen  r  ’ 

Eligible  for  3V^  Club 

Washington  Titiiof  Vnimi.  He  began  his  ca- 
Congressinan  Lionel  Van  reer  with  the  Alhann  Ercuitifj 
Dwrlin  (D-Calif.)  is  one  of  the  Xctcs.  He  is  also  well  known  to 
new  ineinlteis  of  that  select  his  constituents  as  a  radio  and 
group  of  Congressmen  who  are  television  news  commentator, 
former  newsmen.  The  California  Rep.  Pucinski  spent  20  years 
Congressman  spent  26  years  as  ^vith  the  Chivaqo  Siot-Thnca  be- 
a  newsman,  beginning  with  fore  coming  to  Congress  in  1958. 

Scnpps  -  Howard’s  San  Diego  The  publisher,  Har.shall  Field 
Sun  in  1937.  jr.^  not  only  gave  him  leave  of 

He  also  worked  on  the  .1//hhc-  absence  to  campaign  but  kept 
agolix  Trihiiiie,^  the  Baltimore  him  on  the  payroll.  He  was  de- 
Sini,  and  the  San  Diego  Jour-  feated  on  his  first  try  in  1956 
plus  four  years  with  .Star.-?  a„,i  ran  again  in  1958.  This 
and  Stripex  in  the  Mediter-  time  he  won  but  there  was  a 
rancan  fluring  the  war.  two  months  lag  l)etween  the 

\\  hen  the  San  Diego  .Journal  election  and  when  Congress  con- 
l)ecaine  |)art  of  the  Coiiley  group  vened  and  he  went  back  to  news 
in  19.y)  Mr.  \an  Deerlin  joined  work  as  a  Congressman-elect 
the  NRC  affiliate  KFSD  which  until  it  was  time  to  leave  for 
is  now  KOGO  and  owned  by  Washington. 

Time-Life.  He  was  also  news  Having  covered  both  the  State 
director  of  ABC’s  Mexican  sta-  House  and  City  Hall,  Mr.  Pucin-  Representative  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  of  California 

tion,  which  has  a  transmitter  in  feels  his  ajiprenticeship  in 

Tia.juana.  newspaper  work  was  invaluable  In  addition  to  Rep.  O’Brien,  (D),  is  also  a  former  newsman. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  is  a  former  a,i<l  that  more  newsmen  should  the  newsmen  in  Congress  from  In  1911,  during  his  last  year  in 
president  of  the  San  Diego  go  into  politics.  He  got  in,  he  New  York  include  Seymour  Hal-  medical  school,  he  worked  for 
News))aper  Guild.  .said,  l)ecau.se  Mayor  Daley  grew  ))ern  (R)  who  was  a  reporter  the  Boxton  .Ameriean.  He  re- 

.Vlso  among  the  new  memlfers  tired  of  his  needling  and  asked  foi-  the  Long  Ixland  Dailg  Prexx  ceived  his  M.D.  the  next  year 
of  the  pi-ess  coi-ps  is  Re)).  Ogden  iiiui  why  he  didn’t  get  into  poli-  from  1931-32  and  a  feature  and  joined  the  Boxton  Herald  as 
R.  Reid  (R-N.  V.)  who  at  the  tics  “and  .see  if  you  can  do  any  writer  for  the  Chieago  Herald-  a  reporter, 
age  of  30  in  1955  became  pub-  Unter.”  '  '  Examiner  from  1932-1933,  and  He  moved  from  the  Herald  to 

lisher  of  the  \ew  \  ork  Herald  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D)  who  the  Boston  Traveler.  He  re- 

Tribune.  He  was  president  and  Voting  .''ports  Kditor  news  commentator  on  signed  as  managing  editor  of 

editor  until  19.58.  He  re))re.sents  minoij,  Congre.s.smen  WPTR  in  Albany  from  1949-.50.  thatpaperwhenthepublisher 

a  section  of  Westchester  County,  ^vho  were  former  newspapermen  He  then  went  to  WSNY  and  refused  to  support  his  .stand 

Rep.  Leo  V\ .  O  Brien  (D-  Rarratt  O’Hara  (D)  WRGB-TV  both  in  Schenectady,  against  Mayor  James  M.  Curley. 

N.  V.)  and  Reji.  Roman  Pucin-  9,^  editor  of  From  1953  through  1957  he  was  He  later  became  managing  edi- 

ski  (D-111.)  have  put  out  invita-  ^Lonix  (Mo)'  Clironiele  "'ith  WROW  and  WROW-TV,  tor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

members  of  at  21  was  .sports  editor  of  now  WTEX-TV  in  Albany.  In  1927  he  founded  the  Port- 

tneii  3  2  tiul).  Ihe  name  signi-  Chicago  Ameriean.  He  later  Another  former  newsman,  and  land  Evening  Newx.  His  new.s- 
fies  an  organization  of  jiresent  Rename  Sunday  editor  of  the  his  associates  say  still  a  news-  jiaper  career  ended  five  years 
memliers  of  the  Third  Estate  Chicago  Examiner  and  editor  man  at  heart,  is  Senator  A.  S.  later. 

who  used  to  be  meinliers  of  the  publi.sher  of  the  Chicago  (Mike)  Monroney  (D-Okla.).  S  e  n  a  t  o  r  Clinton  Anderson 

Fourth  Estate.  1  he  Club  IS  look-  \i„(f„zinc  4t  the  age  of  30  he  He  went  to  work  for  the  Scripps-  (D-X.  M.)  started  work  on  the 

ing  toward  a  member.ship  which  lieutenant  Governor  of  Howard  Oklahoma  Newx  in  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Dailg  Repub- 

includes  past  members  of  Con-  ijiiapj,  Oklahoma  City  in  1924.  He  also  lie  in  1916.  Three  years  later  he 

gress  with  President  Kennedy  p.^ji  (R)  assi.st-  worked  for  United  Press.  became  a  reporter  and  later 

the  top  ranking  member.  ant  editor  of  the  monthly  maga-  He  left  the  newspaper  field,  managing  editor  of  the  .\llm- 

Gridirnn  in  Keverse  ^hie  Freedom  and  Union  from  temporarily  he  thought,  in  1929  querque  Journal. 

1946-1947.  He  then  edited  his  to  join  his  father  in  a  furniture  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  (D- 

“We  may  al.so  take  in  asso-  own  weekl.v  at  Pitt.sfield,  Ill.,  business.  He  never  returned  to  V'a.),  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 

ciate  memliers,’’  Rep.  O’Brien  the  Pike  Countg  Republican,  reporting  but  he  was  the  founder  dolph  (D-W.  V’a.)  and  Senator 

said,  “and  that  would  include  and  another  at  ciriggsville.  Ill.,  mid  for  many  years  co-author  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) 

government  people  like  Art  Syl-  the  Independent  Press.  He  con-  the  Oklahoma  Gridiron  .show,  conijilete  the  list  of  Senators 
vester  and  others.”  tinues  as  publisher  of  the  pa-  .  .  "’ho  were  memliers  of  the 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Club  pers  but  gave  uji  the  editorship  riaiiie  lo  Alaska  Fourth  Estate  before  they  went 

is  to  put  on  a  Congre.ssional-  to  Bill  Seiler  on  coming  to  Con-  Senator  Margaret  Cha.se  on  to  become  members  of  Con- 
Xewsmen  dinner  as  a  sort  of  press.  Smith  (R-Me.)  worked  as  a  re- 

reverse  Gridiron  with  the  Con-  Charles  M.  Price  (D)  worked  porter  for  a  weekly,  the  Inde-  Senator  Byrd  left  school  at 
gressmen  ribbing  the  reporters,  as  a  reporter  for  the  East  St.  pendent  Reporter,  in  Skowhe-  ^^e  age  of  1.5  to  take  oyer  the 

“VV’e  have  to  be  careful,  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  the  St.  gan.  Me.  behire  coming  to  Con-  bankrujit  Winchester  Evening 

though,”  Mr.  O’Brien  said,  “.so  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  gress.  Star  owned  by  his  famil.v.  He 

it  iloesn’t  turn  into  a  ‘Goose  and  was  sports  editor  of  the  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  the  paper  back  on  its  feet, 

roa.sts  the  cook’ sort  of  a  thing.”  East  St.  Louis  News-Review.  (D-Alaska)  spent  three  years  His  son  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr  is 

Rep.  O’Brien  iirobably  has  the  Harold  R.  Collier  (R)  left  as  a  general  news  reporter  and  now  editor  of  it. 

mo.st  newspaper  seniority  in  the  college  in  1937  to  liecome  editor  editorial  writer  for  the  Fair-  Senator  Randolph  was  with 

Congress.  He  had  some  .36  years  of  the  Berivyn  (Ill.)  Beacon.  In  banks  Dailg  News-Miner  “some  Clarksburg  (V\.  \  a.J  Dadg 

in  the  field  liefore  coming  to  1938  to  1941  he  was  in  the  edi-  30  years  ago.”  He  recalls  that  Telegram  from  1924-2.),  later 

Washington  in  1952.  He  was  torial  department  of  Suburban  he  got  his  name  on  the  masthead  co-owner  of  the  Randolph 

IXS  Bureau  chief  in  Albany  for  Life  Publications,  a  group  of  in  lieu  of  a  raise.  Enterprise-Review  and  head  of 

20  years  while  covering  the  weekly  papers  serving  Cicero,  His  colleague  from  Alaska  in  department  of  public  speak- 

capital  l»eat  for  the  .Albany  Berwyn  and  LaGrange,  111.  the  Senate,  Ernest  Gruening  (Continued  on  page  116) 
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Mill  Group  Sponsors  3rd  Newspaper  Ad  Research  Project 


Chairman  Outlines 
Basis  of  Program 


Newsprint  Information  Committee  Will  Collaborate 
with  Bureau  of  Advertising  on  New  Survey 


Announcement  of  the  new  re¬ 
search  project  of  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee  was  by  the 
Committee’s  new  chairman,  Paul 
E.  Roberts,  president  of  the  Abiti¬ 
bi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  In  both 
posts  he  succeeds  Douglas  W. 
Ambridge,  retired. 


The  Newsprint  Information  Committee  has  announced  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  third  major  advertising  research  project  on  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers.  Designed  to  unearth  information  never  before  available  on 
the  relation  between  newspaper  ; 


Experts  Praise 
Repetition  Study 


Both  Industries  Cain 


Noting  that  the  Committee  is 
now  in  its  seventh  year,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  recalled  the  reasons  for  its 
formation: 

“First  was  our  desire  to  see  a 
better  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  two  industries,  the 
newspapers  and  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  second  was  our  firm 
belief  that  what  benefits  news¬ 
papers  benefits  our  industry  and 
we  wanted  to  help  strengthen  the 
competitive  position  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“Now  we  want  to  expand  our 
help  and  we  will  welcome  any 
other  newsprint  companies  that 
want  to  join  us." 


advertising  readership  and  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits,  the  study  is 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  this 
Fall.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  proposed  and  designed  the 
project.  The  Bureau  will  supervise 
the  research,  which  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  Audits  &  Surveys.  Inc. 

A  nationwide  sampling  of  news¬ 
paper  readers,  involving  thousands 
of  interviews  and  re-interviews, 
will  be  carried  out  over  several 
months.  Results  are  expected  to  be 
available  next  Spring  and  will  be 
distributed  to  advertisers,  their 
agencies,  and  newspapers. 

Cost  About  $80,000 


Cost  of  the  research  to  the  mills 
comprising  the  committee  will  be 
approximately  $80,000. 

This  brings  to  nearly  $200,000 


Hew  Labor  Contracts 
Hike  Paper  Mill  Costs 


Steady  supply  of  Canadian 
newsprint,  uninterrupted  by  labor 
^^culties.  seems  assured  as  a  re- 
recently-negotiated  union 


the  total  expenditure  of  the  NIC 
member  companies  for  research 
helpful  to  newspapers. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  president 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  new  effort  of  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  would  bring  added  advertising 
benefit  to  newspapers.  The  data 
developed  will  highlight  the  mean¬ 
inglessness  of  competing  media's 
“telephone  number”  audience 
figures. 

Helps  Sell  Advertising 
One  previous  NIC-financed  read¬ 
ership  study,  "The  Daily  News¬ 
paper  and  Its  Reading  Public.”  has 
been  an  effective  selling  tool  for 
the  Bureau,  he  added.  The  data 
were  used  in  more  than  200  target- 
account  selling  presentations  to 
important  national  advertisers. 
Lipscomb  estimated  that  the  data 
helped  produce  at  least  $27  mil¬ 
lion  in  advertising  for  newspapers. 

Another  NIC  research  project, 
on  repetition  in  advertising,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  adjoining  column. 
The  new  study  will  begin  where 
'(Continued  on  page  2) 


Three  years  in  preparation,  the 
300-page  Newsprint  Information 
Committee-financed  research 
study  on  repetition  in  advertising 
will  be  published  in  November  by 
the  Division  of  Research,  Harvard 
Business  School. 

The  highly-technical  research 
results  were  made  known  some 
weeks  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  which  counseled 
on  the  project.  The  Bureau  spon¬ 
sored  an  invitational  preview  for 
55  of  the  top  marketing  experts  in 
the  country.  The  experts'  reaction 
was  enthusiastic. 

“This  is  absolutely  the  best- 
designed  research  project  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  seen”  said  Dr. 
John  S.  Davenport,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Chairman,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  "The  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee  are  to  be 
congratulated.” 

Dr.  Nelson  N.  Foote,  advertis¬ 
ing  research  executive  for  General 
Electric,  said: 

“My  compliments  to  the  ANPA 
and  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  for  a  fine  project.  I 
hope  it  will  set  a  standard  for  hon- 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


^print  producers  Newspriot  UsogG  WouldVe  Been  Up  If - 

cent  wage  rise 


E-year 
IS  of 

r  $5 


Newsprint  consumption  in  the 
United  States  for  1963  will  very 
nearly  equal  last  year’s  total  of 
7.5  million  tons,  despite  the  news- 
jMper  strike  shutdowns  during  the 
of  the  year. 

t  ion 


To  receive  this 


and  other  issues,  write: 


strikes,  would  have  been  at  least 
3  per  cent.  The  normal  annual 
growth  of  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  over  the  years  is  less 
than  2  per  cent. 

The  tonnage  loss  represents  the 
annual  output  of  two  huge  news¬ 
print  machines  operating  at  full 
capacity  around  the  clock. 

At  least  20  Canadian  newsprint 
less  than  that 
the  course  of  a 
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Congressmen 

{Continued  from  page  114) 


ing  and  journalism  at  Davis  and 
Elkins  College. 

Senator  Proxmire’s  reporting 
experience  was  on  the  Capital 
Times  and  the  Union  Labor 
News,  both  in  Madison,  Wis. 

‘A  Newsman  MyselC 

Other  Congressmen  with  the 
prerogative  of  saying  I-w’as-a- 
new’sman  -  once  -  myself  include 
Rep.  Robert  Sikes  (D-Fla.)  who 
owned  a  weekly,  the  Okaloosa 
News  Journal,  for  many  years. 

Also  editor  of  a  weekly,  the 
Sylvania  (Ga.)  Telephone,  w'as 
Rep.  G.  Elliott  Hagan  (D-Ga.). 

Rep  H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa) 
w’orked  on  several  newspapers 
and  for  UP  from  1921  to  1935. 

If  you  count  some  five  years 
that  F.  Edward  Hebert  (D-La.) 
worked  as  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  while  he  was  in  high 
school  and  college,  he  worked 
nearly  as  long  as  a  newsman  as 
O’Brien  and  Gross.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
before  going  to  Congress  in 
1940. 

Michigan  Congressman  Au¬ 
gust  E.  Johansen  (R)  worked 
on  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer 
News  from  1944-1948  and  from 
1948  to  1951  he  was  editor  of 
the  Lakeview  News,  a  weekly. 

Rep.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  also  a 
Republican  from  Michigan, 
worked  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  Times-News. 

Rep.  Frank  T.  Bow  (R-Ohio) 
was  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
Philippines  for  station  WHBC, 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  Rep  Charles 
A.  Mosher  (R-Ohio)  worked  on 
daily  newspapers  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  from  1929  to  1938. 
He  has  been  publisher  of  a 
weekly,  the  Oberlin  News-Trib¬ 
une,  since  1940. 

Printer  and  Labor  Editor 

Rep.  George  M.  Rhodes  (D- 
Pa.),  W'as  a  printer,  business 
manager  and  labor  editor  for 
the  weekly,  the  New  Era,  in 
Reading,  Pa. 

Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas) 
worked  for  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  while  in  high  school  and 
for  INS  in  Austin  while  getting 
a  degree  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Rep.  Julia  Hansen  (D-Wash.) 
did  special  assignments  and 
worked  as  a  stringer  for  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 
She  also  did  a  column  for  the 
paper  while  she  w'as  in  the  State 
legislature.  She  estimates  that 
she  worked  for  them  “off  and 
on”  for  about  15  years 

Other  publishers  or  former 
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publishers  include  Rep.  Joseph 
W.  Martin  Jr.,  North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Evening  Chronicle,  and 
the  Franklin  (Mass.)  Sentinel; 
Rep.  Paul  C.  Jones  (D-Mo.), 
co-publisher  until  1953  of  the 
Dunklin  (Mo.)  Democrat;  Rep. 
John  M.  Ashbrook  (R-Ohio), 
Johnstown  (O  )  Indepetident,  a 
weekly. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  (R- 
Ohio)  is  the  president  of  Brown 
Publishing  Co.  which  publishes 
two  weeklies  in  southern  Ohio, 
the  U’csfcrw  Star  and  the  Mi- 
amisburg  News,  and  a  daily,  the 
Urbana  Citizen. 

Rep.  Robert  J.  Corbett  (R- 
Pa.)  is  former  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  North  Pittsburgh 
Times  and  Rep.  E.  Y.  Berry  (R- 
S.  D  ),  publisher  of  a  weeldy, 
the  McLaughlin  (S.  D.)  Mes¬ 
senger. 

Rep.  James  G.  Fulton  (R-Pa.) 
is  publisher  of  several  papers 
in  Pennsylvania. 

• 

Senate  Probers  Gel 
Clippings  on  Korth 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

A  Senate  investigator  visited 
the  Star  -  Telegram  reference 
room  Sept.  11  and  ordered  pho¬ 
tographic  copies  of  newspaper 
clippings  back  to  1940  about 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred 
Korth. 

John  Balding  of  Dallas  said 
he  W'as  a  special  investigator  for 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Investigations,  which 
has  been  probing  the  awarding 
of  the  TFX  fighter  plane  con¬ 
tract  to  General  Dynamics-Fort 
Worth. 


Journalists,  frequently  con¬ 
demned  for  jingoism,  can  also 
be  praised  for  peacemaking. 

A  case  in  point  w'as  the  tw'o- 
month  journalism  workshop  to 
Africa  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  State  Department  and 
the  African  American  Institute. 
Open  to  African  professional 
and  student  journalists,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  w'ere  chosen  by  the 
AAI  and  all  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  State  Department. 

The  team  of  four  American 
mass  media  experts  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  series  were  Mai 
Goode,  United  Nationals  Bu¬ 
reau  correspondent  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  Burton  Marvin,  dean  of 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kansas;  John  McCormally, 
editor  of  the  Hutc/tinson  (Kans.) 
News;  and  Dr.  Sidney  W.  Head 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Pollard 
of  the  AAI  staff. 

Second  Venture 

“This  was  the  second  venture 
of  this  kind,”  says  Mr.  Goode. 
“Last  year’s  venture  was  not  as 
successful  because  there  was  less 
organization.  This  year,  all  of 
us  worked  together  to  help  the 
African  press  develop  into  a 
responsible,  dependable  medium. 

“Africa  is  a  great  continent,” 
he  said,  “growing  so  fast.  Truly, 
as  one  of  the  Nigerian  govern¬ 


ment  ministers  told  me,  a  con¬ 
tinent  in  a  hurry.  Our  country 
is  in  the  most  favored  position 
for  the  goodwill  of  Africans.  1 
sincerely  hope  we  wrill  retain 
and  improve  our  position  .  .  . 
and  I  think  that  this  people-to- 
people  workshop  helped.” 

The  semina  r-workshops 
W'ere  held  in  three  regional 
centers  for  two  weeks  each : 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  July  8- 
21;  Dar  Es  Salaam,  Tangan¬ 
yika,  July  29- Aug.  10;  and 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  Aug.  19-30. 

'The  purpose  of  the  course  w'as 
to  stimulate  the  growrth  of  the 
African  newsmen  by  teaching 
them  the  methods  and  standards 
used  by  the  American  press;  to 
discuss  their  professional  prob¬ 
lems;  and  to  make  them  com¬ 
petent  and  aware  of  effective 
news  techniques. 

Before  each  seminar,  the  four 
American  mass  media  experts 
held  a  reception  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  For  the  ensuing  two  weeks 
methods  of  makeup,  principles 
of  newswriting,  and  editing 
techniques  were  explained.  The 
group  was  graded  on  class  par¬ 
ticipation,  quality  of  writing 
assignments  which  were  handed 
in  each  day,  and  examinations. 

Students  Were  Grateful 

Throughout  each  two-week 
period,  Mr.  Goode  said  that  he 
felt  the  appreciation  and  grati¬ 
fication  of  all  the  students. 

“We  were  on  call  24  hours  a 
day;  the  students  would  come 
and  speak  to  us  at  all  times  of 
the  night.  Each  time  we  left, 
they  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  with  gifts  of  handcarved 
ebony  statues,  alligator  purses 
for  our  wives  and  other  expen¬ 
sive  items.  Everywhere  we  went, 
the  people  greeted  us  in  a 
friendly,  warm  manner. 

“As  an  American  Negro,  I 
expected  that  the  Africans 
would  look  upon  me  as  a  big- 
shot  black  man,  but  I  was  mis¬ 
taken.  Many  of  them  called  me 
their  brother  and  welcomed  me 
and  my  colleagues  with  open 
arms.” 

Mr.  Goode,  a  specialist  in 
radio  broadcasting,  conducted  a 
seminar  on  tv  and  radio  news. 

A  total  of  104  students  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  workshop ;  thirty 
at  Addis  Ababa,  most  of  whom 
came  from  Kenya,  the  Sudan, 
Uganda,  and  Ethiopia;  35  at 
Dar  Es  Salaam,  from  Somalia, 
Nyasaland  and  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia;  and  39  at 
Lagos,  from  Nigeria,  Liberia 
and  Gambia. 


RETURN  FROM  AFRICA — Ending  a  two-month  mission  conducting 
journalism  workshops  for  African  newsmen  and  broadcasters  are,  (left 
to  right)  Dr.  Burton  W.  Marvin,  dean  of  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas;  John  McCormally,  editor, 

Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News,  and  Malvin  R.  Goode,  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  news  correspondent.  The  workshops  were  sponsored  by 
the  African-American  Institute. 
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Trading  stamps 
do  not  increase  prices 


This  was  one  of  the  conclusions  reached 
after  a  survey  recently  completed  by 
Verne  A.  Bunn,  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  University  of  Wichita. 

Prof.  Bunn’s  study  took  30  months  and 
covered  five  states:  Oklahoma,  Missouri 
and  Montana,  where  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  against  stamps;  Wyoming,  where 
stamps  can  be  redeemed  only  for  cash 
and  are  therefore  little  used,  and  Kansas, 
which  prohibits  stamps. 

In  scope.  Prof.  Bunn’s  investigation  is 
ranked  second  only  to  a  1958  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  pricing  study. 
Prof.  Bunn’s  survey  was  conducted  on  a 
wholly  independent  basis  under  a  grant 
provided  by  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company. 

In  representative  stores  throughout 
the  five  states,  Prof.  Bunn  priced  a  “mar¬ 
ket  basket”  similar  to  that  devised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  determin¬ 


ing  cost  of  living  changes.  The  basket 
contained  national  brand  food  items  and 
standard  grades. 

Here  are  Prof.  Bunn’s  conclusions: 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  stamps  used 
on  a  widespread  basis  lead  to  higher 
prices. 

“Prices  tend  to  be  lower  in  states  where 
stamps  are  used  freely. 

“Price  levels  in  cities  where  stamps 
were  in  use  were  in  every  case  actually  a 
little  lower  than  in  similar  cities  of  neigh¬ 
boring  states  where  stamps  were  banned 
or  restricted. 

“When  the  retail  value  of  merchandise 
obtained  with  stamps  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  consumers  in  states  allowing  un¬ 
hampered  stamp  utilization  receive  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  value  for  their  food  dollar 
than  do  households  in  the  restricted 
states.” 


GREEN 

STAMPS 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


Ht  Such  Thing  ns 
a  "Alere  Womnnr 

*»y 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle 

President 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Leuicvill*,  Kentucky 
EtlaUhh»d  1849 


Lo  and  behold,  Johnny’s  report 
card  listed  him  as  the  Number  2 
student  in  his  High  &-hool  class. 

“Congratulations,  Son!”  said 
his  father.  “But  why  not  Num¬ 
ber  1?” 

“W-e-1-1,”  Johnny  stammered. 
“There  was  this  girl .  .  .” 

“You  mean  you  let  a  mere  girl 
get  ahead  of  you?”  the  father 
asked. 

“You  see.  Dad,”  the  boy  ex¬ 
plained,  “girls  aren’t  as  mere  as 
they  were  in  your  day!” 

Likewise,  to  us  Kentucky  dis¬ 
tillers  in  search  of  valued  cus¬ 
tomers,  today’s  grown-up  girls 
are  not  as  mere  as  once  they 
were.  In  fact,  American  women, 
in  their  role  as  chief  guardian  of 
the  household  purse  string,  now 
account  for  upwards  of  thirty 
percent  of  all  beverage  purchases. 

And  across  the  land  the  cock¬ 
tail  hour  is  happily  shared,  as  a 
pleasant  respite  from  the  cares 
of  the  day,  by  both  man  and  wife. 

At  such  times  of  wholesome 
renewal,  our  Old  Fitzgerald 
has  special  appeal. 

For  ours  is  a  bourbon  with  a 
pleasing  richness  of  flavor  best 
appreciated  in  leisurely  sips. 
Whiskey  so  carefully  nurtured 
is  no  more  to  be  gulped  than 
the  expertly  prepared  dinner 
soon  to  be  served. 

As  our  not-so-mere  customers 
rightly  appreciate,  this  twilight 
hour  is  a  time  for  sharpening, 
not  dulling,  the  human  spirit. 
And  in  providing  heightened 
pleasure  in  fewer  but  better 
drinks.  Old  Fitzgerald  en¬ 
courages  healthful  moderation, 
at  the  same  time  fostering  a 
pleasant  day’s-end  “together¬ 
ness”  for  both  the  man-and-lady 
of  the  house. 

If  you  are  one  who  looks  to 
the  cocktail  hour  as  a  time  of 
rest  and  restoration,  we  invite 
you  to  join  an  inner  circle  of 
moderate  men  and  women  who 
find  in  fewer  but  better  “Old 
Fitzgeralds”  a  well-deserved 
reward  for  the  rigors  of  the  day. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Always  Bottled-in- Bond 
Mellow  100  Proof 


Mrs.  Graham  Heads 
Washington  Post  Co. 


Washington 
Katliarine  Meyer  Graham  was 
elected  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Com})an.v  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  Sept.  20. 

She  succeeds  her  late  hus¬ 
band,  Philip  L.  Graham,  as  the 
,  operating  head  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  publishing  and 
'  broadcasting  fields  that  were 
;  brought  together  by  her  father, 
Eugene  Meyer,  who  purchased 
I  the  Washington  Post  in  1933, 
I  and  by  her  husband,  who  served 
I  successively  as  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  publisher  and  president 
'  of  the  company  from  1946  until 
i  his  death  in  August. 

I  The  Washington  Post  Com- 
I  pany  is  the  owner  of  the  news- 
I  paper  in  Washington,  Newsiveek 
I  magazine,  Art  News  magazine, 
i  Post-New.sweek  stations  WTOP 
I  radio  and  WTOP  television  in 
I  Washington,  and  television  sta¬ 
tion  WJXT  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  V’oting  control  of  the 
company  passed  to  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  under  the  terms  of  her  hus- 
;  band’s  will. 

;  Besides  sharing  the  control 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  com- 
’  pany  since  1946,  Mrs.  Graham 
has  participated  actively  in  the 
company’s  affairs.  When  she 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  she  first  spent  a  year 
on  the  San  Francisco  News  and 
then  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Washington  Post  where 
she  continued  until  1945.  She 
has  taken  an  especial  interest  in 
Newsweek  magazine  since  the 
company  acquired  that  publica¬ 
tion.  She  also  has  been  active 
in  civic  matters,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Sesqui-Centennial  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  as  chairman 
of  the  Junior  Village  Committee 


and  chairman  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Service  Committee  of  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Gallery  of  Modern  -4rt. 

Principles  Restated 

In  accepting  election  to  the 
office  of  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Mrs.  Graham  renewed  the 
oi-ganization’s  commitment  to 
the  journalistic  standards  and 
ideals  expressed  by  Mr.  Meyer 
and  Mr.  Graham.  She  said  that 
she  especially  wished  to  em¬ 
phasize  three  sentences  from  the 
statement  w’hich  Mr.  Meyer 
made  in  1935.  These  stated  the 
general  principles  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  now  apply  equally 
to  the  company’s  magazines  and 
news  broadcasting  activities: 

“The  newspaper’s  duty  is  to 
its  readers  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  not  to  the  private  in¬ 
terests  of  its  owner. 

“In  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the 
newspaper  shall  be  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  of  its  material 
fortunes,  if  such  course  be 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

“The  newspaper  shall  not  be 
the  ally  of  any  special  interest, 
but  shall  be  fair  and  free  and 
wholesome  in  its  outlook  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  public  men.” 

Mrs.  Graham  said  that  one 
of  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  her  father  and  her 
husband  had  been  the  assembly 
of  men  and  women  of  great 
talent  and  ability  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  broadcasting  fields 
to  direct  the  enterprises  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company.  She 
told  the  board  of  directors  that 
she  felt  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  firm  were  being  soundly  and 
ably  administered,  and  she  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  the  same 
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newly  elected  officers  of  the  Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association:  Loft  to  right — Wilbert  H.  Roth.  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  sergeant-at-arms;  Paul  I.  Talbot,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  secretary-treasurer;  L.  Clayton  Lau  Jr.,  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal,  president  and  Eugene  Carrigan,  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  vicepresident. 


officials  and  staff  would  long 
continue  to  carry  out  the  policies 
responsible  for  both  commercial 
success  and  public  service. 

Mrs.  Graham  will  maintain 
offices  at  the  Washington  Post 
and  at  Newsweek  in  New'  York. 
• 

Ethridge  Begins 
Duties  As  Editor 
Of  L.LNewsday 

Mark  F.  Ethridge  took  up  his 
new  assignment  this  w’eek  as 
editor  of  Newsday  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  offices  at  Garden  City, 
L.I.  (E&P,  Aug.  17). 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  paper, 
announced  that  Mr.  Ethridge 
would  be  nominated  to  be  a  di¬ 
rector  and  vicepresident  of  the 
board  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  publishing  company’s  direc¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  said  also  that 
Joseph  Albright,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  and  Leo  Gottlieb,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City 
law  firm  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb, 
Steen  &  Hamilton,  would  be 
nominated  to  be  directors. 

Mr.  Ethridge,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  post  of  board 
chairman  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  and 
his  wife,  Willie  Snow  Ethridge, 
have  moved  into  an  apartment 
near  the  office. 

As  one  of  their  first  formal 
introductions  to  life  on  Long 
Island,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethridge 
w'ere  guests  of  Mr.  Guggenheim 
in  his  Turf  and  Field  Club  box 
at  Aqueduct  Race  Track  on 
Sept.  21.  Mr.  Guggenheim  owns 
the  Cain  Hoy  Stable. 

As  editor  of  Newsday,  Mr. 
Ethridge  fills  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Alicia 
Patter.son  (Mrs.  Guggenheim). 
Mr.  Albright  is  a  nephew  of 
the  late  editor  and  co-publisher. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

N.  Y.  News  Director 

Directors  of  the  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  elected 
James  J.  Lynch,  treasurer  of  the 
company,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  at  a  special  meeting.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  founder  of 
the  News. 

Mr.  Lynch  joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  an  auditor  in  1941 
and  moved  to  the  New  York 
News  as  chief  of  its  auditing 
department.  He  became  treas¬ 
urer  last  May. 

Robert  J.  Rohrbach  was 
elected  auditor  and  controller  of 
the  News.  He  first  joined  the 
accounting  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  1938. 
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It  takes  more  than  athletes  to  run  the  Olympics  I 


A  BURROUGHS  B  5000  INFORMATION  PROCESSING 
SYSTEM  will  soon  roll  up  its  electronic  sleeves  and  take 
on  a  task  the  likes  of  which  no  computer  has  ever 
tackled  before.  The  occasion?  When  Detroit  gets  the 
nod  next  month  to  host  the  1968  Olympic  Games. 

The  B  5000  System  will  be  involved  in  a  five-year  job 
calling  for  the  coordination  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
details.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Detroit  Olympic 
Committee  and  hundreds  of  dedicated  people,  it  will 
provide  invaluable  electronic  help  in:  Setting  up  and 
running  a  fund-raising  organization.  Planning  all  the 
Olympic  events.  Constructing  new  facilities.  Allocating 
housing  for  thousands  of  Olympic  athletes  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  Accommodating  spectators.  Planning 
new  transportation  and  traffic  flow.  The  worksi 

Using  a  concept  called  Burroughs  PERT*  the  B  5000 
will  help  the  Committee  determine  and  control  all  target 
dates,  and  the  allocation  of  time,  money  and  man¬ 
power  for  all  projects. 

In  short,  the  1968  Olympics  will  be  the  first  electronically 
coordinated  event  in  the  history  of  the  games.  And  well 
run  . . .  in  every  respect. 

^Burroughs  Proordm  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique,  adapted  by  the  Burroughs 
Management  Science  Department  from  techniques  used  by  government  and  industry 
In  solving  highly  complex  scheduling  problems. 


Burrouglis  Corporation 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

:iiiiiiiiiiiiii  'mill 

William  V.  Shannon,  Wash- 
injrton  correspondent  for  the 
.Vc?c  York  Post,  is  working:  on 
“The  First  Four  Years  of  Ken¬ 
nedy,”  which  Macmillan  will 
publish  next  May. 

A.  H.  Raskin,  Nctv  York 
Times  labor  writer,  is  working: 
on  “The  Changring:  Character  of 
the  Lalxir  Movement,”  which 
Macmillan  publishes  in  March. 

“Censorship  and  Obscenity,” 
by  Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Alan  U. 
Schwartz,  will  Ik*  published  in 
April  by  Macmillan. 

Haynes  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor,  Waslntigton  (D.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  is  working:  on  “The 
Bay  of  Pig:s”  to  be  published  in 
February*  by  Norton. 

The  New  York  University 
Press  will  publish  “The  War 
Dispatches  of  Stephen  Crane.” 
Mr.  Crane  was  a  writer  for  the 
old  Xeie  York  ll'orW  and  Xeiv 
York  Journal  and  covered  the 
Spanish--4merican  War. 

The  spirit  and  delig:ht  of 
Christmas  are  captured  in  a 
sparkling:  collection  of  art,  liter¬ 
ature,  poetry  and  song  in  this 
year’s  edition  of  “Christmas: 
An  American  Annual  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Literature  and  Art”  (Vol¬ 
ume  33.  Edited  by  Randolph  E. 
Haug:an.  Aug:sburg:  Publishing: 
House,  426  S.  Fifth  St.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Larg:e  format.  68 
pag:es.  Paperback,  $1.50;  Li¬ 
brary  Cloth,  $3.50). 

Constantine  Brown,  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate  columnist  now 
living  in  Rome,  has  written  a 
book,  “How  the  Whirlwind 
Came,”  his  personal  chronicle 
of  world  events  over  the  last  50 
years,  which  the  Regnery  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Chicago,  W’ill  pub¬ 
lish  early  next  year. 

Frank  Tolbert,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  Xews  columnist,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Texas  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission’s  award  for 
his  latest  book,  “Dick  Dow'ling 
at  Sabine  Pass”  ($3.95),  about 
the  most  famous  Civil  War  bat¬ 
tle  fought  on  Texas  soil. 

Sports  writers  will  want  to 
read  “Pro  Football:  The  History 
of  the  Game  and  the  Great  Play¬ 
ers”  (By  Robert  Smith.  Double¬ 
day.  230  pages.  $4.50). 

Father  James  Keller,  “Three 
Minutes  A  Day”  columnist  for 
the  McNaught  Syndicate  and 
founder  of  The  Christophers, 
has  written  his  autobiography, 
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“To  Light  a  Candle:  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  James  Keller” 
(Doubleday.  Oct.  4). 

Allen  Churchill,  former  news- 
paj)erman  who  is  the  author  of 
“Park  Row,”  has  prepared  “A 
Pictorial  History  of  American 
Crime  —  1849-1929”  (Holt, 

Rinehait  and  Winston.  Novem- 
l)er.  $7.50). 

Richard  Tregaskis,  former 
Associated  Press  war  corre- 
siKindent,  is  the  author  of  “Viet¬ 
nam  Diary”  (Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  November.  Illustrated. 
$5.95). 

Frank  Cormier,  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  written  “Laugh¬ 
ter  in  the  White  House”  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  $3.95)  about  funny 
things  that  have  happened  to 
our  Presidents  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

Earl  W’ilson,  “It  Happened 
Last  Night”  columnist  for  the 
Hall  Syndicate,  is  working  on 
“Guide  to  New  York,”  which 
Simon  and  Schuster  will  publish 
in  April.  “Hy  Gardner’s  Offbeat 
Guide  to  New*  York,”  by  Hy 
Gardner,  Xeie  York  Herald 
Tribune  columnist,  and  Walter 
Vecchio,  photo-journalist,  w*ill  be 
published  in  February  by  Gros- 
set  &  Dunlap  (Paperback. 
$2.95). 

“The  Xeie  York  Graphie:  The 
W’orld’s  Zaniest  Newspaper,”  by 
Lester  Cohen,  will  be  published 
in  February  by  Chilton  ($5.95). 
The  author  was  the  contest  edi¬ 
tor  of  Bemarr  Macfadden’s  fan¬ 
tastic  tabloid. 

“Measurement  of  Readabili¬ 
ty,”  (By  George  R.  Klare.  Iowa 
State  University  Press,  Ames. 
$4.50)  is  designed  to  help  pro¬ 
fessional  communicators  achieve 
clear  writing  and  speaking.  In 
a  review  of  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  readability  measure¬ 
ment,  the  author  draws  over-all 
interpretations  of  formula  use, 
and  outlines  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  readability  formu¬ 
las.  The  author  is  professor  of 
psychology,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Communication. 

The  1963  edition  of  “Fair¬ 
child’s  Financial  Manual  of  Re¬ 
tail  Stores”  (Book  Division  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  7  E.  12th 
St.,  New  York  3.  Paperback. 
Large  format.  115  pages.  $12) 
makes  available  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  compilation  of  financial  in¬ 
formation  covering  more  than 
200  publicly-owned  retail  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Companies  with  annual  sales 
totaling  $298.2-billions  are  listed 
in  the  newly  published  “Direc¬ 
tory  of  America’s  600  Largest 
Corporations  in  Commerce  and 


Industry.”  (Compiled  by  Indus¬ 
trial  Services  Division  of  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Klein  Associates,  33  E. 
48th  St.,  New  York  17.  46  pages. 
Paperback,  $2.50).  It  lists  the 
board  chairmen,  presidents,  an¬ 
nual  sales,  total  assets  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  of  the  largest 
corporations.  Included  are  some 
newspapers  and  newspaper-re¬ 
lated  firms.  Incidentally,  J. 
Edward  Klein  is  a  member  of 
the  I-Used-To-Be-A-Newspaper- 
man-Myself  Club  (Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  1936-1955). 

Newspaper  executives  who  are 
responsible  for  labor  relations 
will  be  interested  in  “Successful 
Labor  Relations  .  .  .  An  Em¬ 
ployers’  Guide,”  by  Noel  Arnold 
Levin,  a  New  York  lawj’er  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  (Book  Division,  Fair- 
child  Publications,  7  E.  12th  St., 
New*  York  3.  240  pages.  $7.50). 

A  self-help  aid  is  “The  Fea¬ 
ture  Writer’s  Handbook,  With  a 
Treasury  of  2,000  Tested  Ideas 
for  Newspapers,  Radio  and 
Television,”  by  Stewart  Harral 
(University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
Norman.  $5). 

Don  Barry,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  has  edited  “The  Orig¬ 
inal  Angler’s  Almanac  and  Data 
Book”  (Almanax  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
$1.95).  It  has  a  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  fishing  laws,  seasons, 
license  fees  and  facilities  of  all 
50  states  and  all  provinces  of 
Canada.  There  is  a  rundown  on 
every  North  American  sporting 
fish,  including  its  location,  de¬ 
scription,  habits,  food  quality 
and  angling  hints. 

A  new  book,  “Words  Most 
Often  Misspelled  and  Mispro¬ 
nounced,”  just  published  by 
Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  is  being 
made  available  at  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  to  business  firms  and 
educational  institutions  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  their  staffs  by  the 
publisher’s  special  sales  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Benjamin  Co.  (600 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20.  226 
pages.  60c  each;  48c  each  for 
50  books;  45c  each  for  100;  42c 
each  for  250;  39c  each  for  500; 
36c  each  for  1,000  or  more.) 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  has  ac¬ 
cepted  for  publication  a  book  by 
John  Mebane  of  Dunwoody,  Ga., 
to  be  titled  “Treasure  at  Home,” 
based  upon  columns  of  that  title 
Mr.  Mebane  has  been  writing 
for  the  combined  Sunday  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal  and  Constitution  for 
the  last  year  under  the  byline 
Harold  Heartman.  These  col¬ 
umns  deal  with  all  sorts  of 
collectors’  items,  ranging  from 
alphabet  plates  to  zeotropes. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Home  Laundry 
Promotion  Ready 

To  enable  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  special  pages  and  sections 
on  automatic  washers  and  dry¬ 
ers  in  Octol)er,  United  States 
Steel  has  issued  a  “Waltz 
Through  W’ashday”  newspaper 
service. 

The  home  laundry  promotion 
will  be  the  biggest  of  U.  S. 
Steel’s  three  major  appliance 
l)rograms  for  1963,  according  to 
Harold  0.  Drosethes,  industry 
manager-consumer  products  in 
the  corporation’s  Market  Devel¬ 
opment  Division. 

Each  of  the  previous  1963 
U.  S.  Steel  appliance  promotions 
—  ranges  in  April  and  refrig¬ 
erator-freezers  in  June  —  has 
given  evidence  of  mounting  lin¬ 
age  for  newspapers,  he  said. 
For  ranges,  280,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  have  been  counted,  and 
the  refrigerator-freezer  linage, 
which  is  still  being  tabulated, 
promises  to  top  this  figure. 

Also  pointing  to  a  high  total 
linage  for  newspapers  for 
“W’altz  Through  W’ashday,”  Mr. 
Drosethes  said,  are  reports  of 
increased  co-op  advertising  by 
manufacturers  and  utilities  and 
the  active  participation  in  the 
program  by  related-product  ad¬ 
vertisers,  including  Procter  & 
Gamble. 

The  newspaper  service  con¬ 
tains  eight  full-size  pages  of 
advertising  and  editorial  mate¬ 
rials.  Two  of  the  pages  have 
been  provided  by  the  American 
Gas  Association,  and  two  more 
pages  by  the  Live  Better  Elec¬ 
trically  Program  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute. 

Advertising  mats  of  16  brands 
of  automatic  washers  and  dry¬ 
ers  of  firms  cooperating  with 
U.  S.  Steel  in  the  promotion  are 
shown  in  the  service. 

• 

Pourade’s  Third  Book 
On  California  Due 

San  Diego 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor 
emeritus,  San  Diego  Union,  has 
completed  the  third  of  a  series 
of  books  on  San  Diego  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  history,  commissioned  by 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  Copley  Press. 

The  volume,  “The  Silver 
Dons,”  which  w’ill  be  issued  in 
October,  deals  with  the  Cabal¬ 
leros  of  the  great  ranches  of 
San  Diego  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  1825  to  1870,  and 
describes  the  American  conquest 
of  San  Diego.  ■« 

Mr.  Pourade’s  first  two  books, 
“The  Explorers”  and  “Time  of 
the  Bells”  brought  the  historical 
chronicle  up  to  1825  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  pastoral  period  of  early 
California. 
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He’s  many  miles  from  the  nearest  General  Motors  plant . . .  but  he’s  helping 
to  build  a  GM  car,  just  as  surely  as  the  man  in  Flint  putting  a  door  handle  on 
a  Chevy.  He  works  for  a  General  Motors  supplier,  one  of  the  30,000  com¬ 
panies  which  provide  GM  plants  with  everything  from  solenoids  to  soap, 
light  bulbs  to  landscaping,  rubber  to  razor  blades. 


For  parts,  materials,  supplies  and  service.  General  Motors  paid  out 
$6,701,000,000  in  1962  .  .  .  more  than  45  cents  of  every  sales  dollar.  GM 
suppliers  come  in  all  types  and  sizes.  Some  are  large  and  well  known,  but 
about  three-quarters  employ  fewer  than  100  people.  More  than  90  per  cent 
have  fewer  than  500  employes.  Of  course,  many  that  started  small  have 
grown  larger  working  with  GM  and  other  customers. 

What  is  asked  of  these  good  providers'?  Prompt  delivery  of  needed  products, 
high  quality  and  competitive  prices.  Suppliers  who  have  filled  that  bill 
have  enjoyed  a  long  and  pleasant  relationship.  These  suppliers,  and  their 
thousands  of  employes,  are  an  important  part  of  the  success  of  the  GM  team. 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


Sir  David  Low,  72; 
Creator  of  Col.  Blimp 


London 

Sir  David  Low,  New  Zealand 
l>orn  cartoonist  whose  fame 
spread  to  all  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere,  died  Sept.  19.  He  was 
72  years  old. 

He  l>ep:an  his  career  as  a  po¬ 
litical  cartoonist  at  the  ape  of 
11  on  the  Spcrtntor  in  Christ¬ 
church,  New  Zealand.  His  debut 
sketch  pictured  local  authorities 
as  lunatics. 

Cominp  to  England  in  1919 
to  work  for  the  London  Star, 
he  caupht  the  eye  of  Lord  Beav- 
erbrook,  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  bepan  a  campaiprn  to  em¬ 
ploy  him  and  it  culminated  in 
success  eipht  years  later. 

The  newspaper  was  staunchly 
conservative  while  Low  was  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal.  The  cartoonist 
remained  there  for  23  years  un¬ 
til  he  moved  to  the  liberal  La- 
borite  Daily  Herald  in  1950. 

Most  Famous  Creation 

His  most  famous  cartoon  crea¬ 
tion  was  Colonel  Blimp,  the 
stuffy,  blubbering  fatso  who  ap¬ 
plied  Victorian  policies  to  20th 
century  life.  One  such  cartoon 
pictures  Colonel  Blimp  toasting 
a  caricature  of  Sir  David;  both 
are  wearing  turkish  towels.  The 
caption  reads  “Gad,  sir.  Lord 
Beaverbrook  is  right.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  must  absolutely  refuse 
to  wish  foreigners  a  merry 
Christmas.” 

One  of  his  more  scathing 
panels  was  in  1938  when  Britain 
prepared  to  recognize  Spain.  It 
showed  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  Franco  dressed  as  Spanish 
dancers  and  pleading:  “Honest, 
mister,  there’s  nobody  here  but 
us  Spaniards.” 

When  asked  to  select  what  he 
considered  his  best  cartoon,  he 
said,  “I  haven’t  done  it  yet.” 

He  did  mention  that  one  of 
his  better  ones  was  a  drawing 
of  the  time  of  the  fall  of  France 
in  1940  which  showed  a  British 
soldier  in  battle  dress  standing 
on  a  rocky  headland,  and  shak¬ 
ing  his  fist  at  German  planes 
approaching  across  the  Channel. 
“Very  well,  alone”  was  the  cap¬ 
tion. 

Caricature  Technique 

Sir  Dav'id  once  described  his 
approach  in  caricaturing  those 
he  did  not  like,  such  as  Hitler 
and  Mussolini: 

“To  draw  a  hostile  war  lord 
as  a  horrific  monster  is  to  play 
his  game.  To  throw  a  scare  into 
simple  victims  is  as  valuable  to 
him  as  a  fleet  of  bombers.  What 


he  doesn’t  like  is  being  shown 
as  a  silly  ass.  Example:  It  was 
a  comic  strip  entitled  “Hit  & 
Muss,”  plugged  persistently 
week  after  week,  and  smuggled 
into  Europe  under  his  nose,  that 
made  the  Fuhrer  so  mad  he  bit 
the  carpet.” 

Sir  David  didn’t  trust  many 
people  as  critics  but  he  did  trust 
Lady  Low.  If  she  didn’t  like  one 
of  his  ideas,  or  didn’t  think  it 
pertinent  or  funny,  he  would 
often  discard  it.  She  and  his 
daughters  were  his  only  models. 
He  drew  everyone  else  from  life, 
including  Colonel  Blimp,  whose 
prototype  he  actually  overheard 
in  a  Turkish  bath  in  1934  say¬ 
ing  that  what  the  Japanese  were 
doing  to  the  Chinese  was  “none 
of  our  bloody  business.” 

Tuok  Pains  on  Detail 

A  stickler  for  detail.  Sir 
David  had  a  large  reference  li¬ 
brary  in  his  home  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  frequently  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  the  uniform  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Marshal  Stalin 
or  General  Eisenhower  exactly 
right. 

Recently  Sir  David  had  com¬ 
plained  that  the  leaders  of  to¬ 
day  did  not  have  faces  that  lend 
themselves  readily  to  carica¬ 
tures.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
compai'ed  with  Churchill,  Stalin, 
Mussolini,  Hitler  or  Stanley 
Baldwin. 

His  o^\^l  favorite,  he  said,  was 
a  drawing  of  Baldwin  that 
hangs  in  the  British  Museum. 

“Some  dark  night  I’m  going 
to  burgle  it,”  he  said. 

Although  best  known  as  a 
cartoonist.  Sir  David  was  also 
a  writer.  He  did  several  articles 
for  New  York  papers  which 
drew  praise  from  many  review¬ 
ers. 

He  was  largely  self-taught  as 
an  artist,  and  self-educated  as 
a  man.  He  left  school  at  the  age 
of  11  but  continued  his  school¬ 
ing,  he  said,  “by  reading  Mark 
Twain  while  sitting  in  a  tree.” 

Sir  David  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  daughters. 


Other  Deaths 

Lewis  M.  Schwab,  61,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
editorial  staff  for  nearly  30 
years;  Sept.  17. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Barnard,  84,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Quebec  L’Eve- 
nement  and  Le  Soldi,  French- 
language  dailies;  Sept.  18. 

*  *  * 

James  Scripps  Whitcomb,  70, 


LOW  WAS  THE  TOP 
Huben+hal,  L.A.  Herald-Examiner 

retired  treasurer  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  a  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  paper,  James  E. 
Scripps;  Sept.  17. 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Kunkel,  59,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Statulard-Times;  Sept. 


Adin  C.  Rider,  63,  for  21 
years  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plam  Dealer, 
Sept.  21. 

♦  )(( 

Albert  Ehart,  95,  publisher 
of  the  Wayne  (Pa.)  Times  for 
64  years;  originally  on  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle  staff;  recently. 

*  »<  * 

Robert  Spector,  47,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Greater  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Publishing  Co.  (sub¬ 
urban  weeklies) ;  recently. 

If  i/, 

George  E.  Sullivan,  70,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woodstock  (Ill.)  Daily 
Sentinel  since  1922;  Sept.  21, 
while  covering  a  school  football 
game. 

♦  4c  ♦ 

Wallace  R.  Boren,  former 
advertising  writer  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  “Wally’s  Wagon”  column 
in  This  Week  magazine;  Sept. 
17. 

*  *  * 

Ednor  M.  Rossiter,  73,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Herald;  in  the  furniture 
business  in  recent  years;  Sept. 
16. 

*  *  * 

Harry  H.  Kroh,  71,  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press  reporter; 
Sept.  20. 

4c  ♦  « 

Ray  McGill,  71,  cartoonist 
(“Col.  Potterby  and  The  Duch¬ 
ess”)  and  associate  of  Chick 
Young  (“Blondie”) ;  Sept.  20. 

*  «  « 

Sue  Kennedy  Seay,  36,  a 
senior  editor  of  Look  magazine; 
formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger -Star; 
Sept.  17. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLI 


UPI  Parley 
To  Review 
Race  Crisis 


Chicago 

Editors  and  publishers  from 
every  part  of  the  country  will 
assess  the  job  the  press  is  doing 
on  the  integration  story  and 
other  newsworthy  national  top¬ 
ics  at  a  meeting  here  Oct.  18-19. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  an¬ 
nual  United  Press  International 
Editors  and  Publishers  Confer¬ 
ence.  Dale  M.  Johns,  Central 
Division  manager  of  UPI,  said 
the  conference  would  include  not 
only  the  integration  discussion 
but  a  wide  span  of  other  craft 
topics  including: 

A  panel  discussion  of  the 
latest  developments  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  photography, 

A  general  session  conducted 
by  J,  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  on  the  best  in  recent 
newspaper  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

A  discussion  by  Louis  Nizer, 
attorney  and  author,  on  the  laws 
of  libel. 

A  critical  discussion  of  UPI 
news  services  and  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel  and  will 
immediately  precede  the  fall 
convention  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

The  UPI  conference  will  open 
Friday  morning  with  the  inte¬ 
gration  panel,  moderated  by 
Thomas  L.  Boardman,  editor, 
Indianapolis  Times.  His  discus¬ 
sion  group  will  include  repre¬ 
sentative  editors  and  publishers 
from  the  North  and  the  South. 

Attoi-ney  Nizer  will  l>e  the 
luncheon  speaker  on  Friday. 

Wives  will  be  welcome  at  the 
lunch  and  all  other  sessions.  A 
lunch  for  women  only  on  Satur¬ 
day  will  feature  a  program  by 
experts  on  hair  styling,  cosme¬ 
tology  and  beauty  trends. 

The  Friday  afternoon  working 
session  wdll  open  wdth  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  foreign  policy  and  its 
treatment  by  the  news  media  by 
Stewart  Hensley,  head  of  UPI’s 
State  Department  staff.  The 
panel  on  photography  will  fol¬ 
low,  moderated  by  Harold  Blum- 
enfeld,  UPI  executive  picture 
editor. 

The  Saturday  morning  session 
wil  be  in  charge  of  “Monty” 
Curtis. 

Roswell  L.  Gilpatric,  the 
deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Merriman  Smith,  UPI 
White  House  reporter  will  speak 
at  the  dinner. 
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Record-Breaking  Research  By  X- 15 


COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


No  other  research  plane  in  aviation  history  can  match  the  record 
of  NASA’s  X-15.  It  carried  the  world’s  first  winged  astronaut  into 
space.  It  opened  the  unexplored  region  of  speed  between  2,000  and 
5,000  miles  an  hour.  Biomedical  data  from  X-15  flights  helped 
determine  procedures  for  Project  Mercury.  Other  X-15  findings  will 
influence  the  design  of  supersonic  air  liners  and  spacecraft  for  years 
to  come.  To  help  bring  back  this  new  knowledge,  pilots  of  the  X-15 
depend  upon  a  communication/navigation  package  by  Collins  Radio 
Company.  Except  for  minor  modifications,  Collins  radio  equipment 
aboard  the  X-15  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  high  performance 
military  aircraft.  This  equipment  has  proved  highly  reliable  over  a 
four-year  period  including  more  than  100  X-15  flights. 

COLUNS  RADIO  COMPANY  •  DaUas  •  Cedar  Rapids  • 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  International  Division,  Dallas 


ALSO  BY  COLLINS : 

AVIATION  ELECTRONICS 
Most  major  airlines  in  the 
Free  World  use  electronics  by 
Collins,  including  communica¬ 
tion  and  navigation  equipment, 
weather  radar  and  automatic 
flight  control  systems. 


COLLINS 


Computers  Come  Up 
With  Ad  Surprises 


Computers  have  some  sur¬ 
prises  in  store  for  advertising 
and  marketing  experts. 

An  example  reported  to  a 
gathering  of  about  200  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  major  advertisers 
in  New  York  this  week  con¬ 
cerned  an  analysis  made  after 
a  marketing  test  in  27  cities. 

Malcolm  A.  McNiven,  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  research,  of 
the  duPont  Company,  told  about 
it  at  a  session  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board, 
where  computerization  of  media 
selection  was  the  primary  topic. 

Post-Test  of  Media 

A  post-test  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertising,  using  tw'o 
media  carefully  scheduled,  for 
a  low-ticket  consumer  item  re¬ 
sulted  in  this  finding:  Medium 
A  was  superior  to  Medium  B 
in  creating  a  public  awareness 
of  the  product,  but  Medium  B 
ran  far  ahead  of  Medium  A  in 
generating  sales  that  changed 
the  share-of-market  picture. 

But  Mr.  McNiven  said  he 
would  have  to  leave  his  audience 
guessing  the  media  involved. 

The  chairman  of  the  panel, 
James  W.  Cook,  public  relations 
vicepresident  of  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  was 
moved  to  remark  that  his  com¬ 
pany  had  made  a  similar  dis¬ 
covery  without  use  of  comput¬ 
ers. 

He  lelated  how  Bell  System 
companies,  involved  in  rate  in¬ 
crease  petitions,  had  turned  to 
an  extensive  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  gain  public  acceptance 
of  the  higher  rates.  The  result, 
he  said,  was  that  the  companies 
won  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  their  problem  but 
the  subscribers  wouldn’t  “buy” 
the  rate  rise. 

The  research  procedures  de¬ 
veloped  by  duPont  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  McNiven  as  a 
means  of  taking  guesswork  out 
of  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  media.  They  have  been  re¬ 
fined  to  a  point,  he  said,  where 
post-testing  proves  out  the  pre¬ 
testing  of  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  use  of  computers  to  make 
advertising  decisions,  two  com¬ 
mon  systems  in  agencies  are 
linear  programming  and  high 
assaying,  the  conference  was 
informed  by  C.  K.  Emery,  man¬ 
ager,  media  planning  &  meas¬ 
urements,  of  General  Electric’s 
advertising  &  sales  promotion 
department. 

One  GE  agency  employs  one 
system  and  another  relies  on 


the  second,  Mr.  Emery  said. 
Both  are  concerned  with  con¬ 
sumer  products. 

It  is  now  possible  to  forecast 
exposure  to  an  ad  in  all  media, 
Mr.  Emery  said,  explaining  how 
a  media  mix  formula  embraces 
data  on  a  cross-section  of  the 
American  public.  The  comput¬ 
ers,  he  said,  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  media  viewing  and  read¬ 
ing  habits. 

Drawing  an  analogy  between 
gold  mining  and  advertising 
media  selection,  Mr.  Emery  pic¬ 
tured  the  use  of  the  high  assay 
system  to  determine  the  “gold 
content”  (the  buying  influence) 
of  any  media  in  a  market.  Thus, 


an  advertiser  is  enabled  to  see 
how  he  can  increase  his  payoff 
by  spending  more  in  the  richest 
mine. 

^’Iio  Will  Onn  Data  Bank? 

While  full  computerization  of 
advertising  buying  is  from  two 
to  five  years  away,  to  give  media 
time  to  compile  and  supply  nec¬ 
essary  data  about  their  circula¬ 
tion,  audience  characteristics, 
etc.,  it’s  generally  agreed  that 
data  centers  will  be  created, 
Mr.  Emery  said. 

In  a  question  period,  members 
of  the  audience  asked  who  might 
eventually  own  the  data  banks. 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  was  mentioned  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  An  entirely  new  organi¬ 
zation  was  suggested  with  the 
idea  it  would  establish  a  price 
which  an  advertiser  or  his 
agency  might  pay  to  obtain  the 
data  needed  for  a  marketing  de¬ 
cision. 


Walter  T.  Smith  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  advertising,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion,  An¬ 
heuser-Busch  Inc.,  declared  there 
is  need  for  a  clear  blueprint  of 
the  people  to  be  reached,  as  well 
as  their  weighted  importance,  so 
that  the  greatest  advertising 
pressure  may  be  placed  against 
those  who  are  the  best  sales 
prospects  for  a  given  product. 

Virtually  none  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  dollars,  Mr. 
Smith  said,  are  directed  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  cannot  purchase  the 
product  because  of  lack  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

• 

‘Great  Crisis’ 
Game  Played 
With  Readers 


Computer  Processes  Ad 
Via  Telephone  Hookup 


The  technical  feasibility  of 
utilizing  a  single  computer  cen¬ 
ter  to  service  the  setting  of 
display  advertising  copy  for 
several  newspapers  was  demon¬ 
strated  last  week  in  Florida  by 
the  Perry  newspapers. 

Ad  copy  sold  in  Panama  City 
was  transmitted  by  way  of 
coded  tape  to  West  Palm  Beach, 
using  the  telephone  company’s 
Wats  and  Data  Speed  System. 
It  was  then  sent  through  an 
RCA  301  Computer  program  to 
prepare  it  for  the  Photon  513. 

The  301  output  tape  was  fed 
into  a  513  located  in  the  Palm 
lieach  Pont-Timfn  building  in 
West  Palm  Beach.  The  resulting 
copy  was  flown  to  Panama  City, 
where  the  ad  appeared  the  ne.xt 
day. 

A  further  developed  system 
would  utilize  Photon  513’s  at  the 
point  where  the  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  entire  system 
could  operate  with  the  same  ef¬ 
ficiency  as  though  the  computer 
were  physically  located  wher¬ 
ever  the  ad  was  sold  and  pre¬ 
pared. 

Costs  Can  Bo  Shared 

The  advantage  in  sending  ad 
specifications  from  one  city  to 
another  via  the  Post-Times’  RCA 
301  and  other  associated  equip¬ 
ment  which  translates  coded  ad 
composition  into  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  lies  in  sharing  the  cost  of 
the  computer  center  among 
many  users. 

The  computer  has  been  in  use 
several  months  in  the  Post- 
Times.  The  Photon  513  has  also 
been  in  use  there  but  this  was 
the  first  time  it  was  used  in  ad¬ 


vertising  composition  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis. 

The  first  step  in  transmitting 
the  specifications  which  had 
been  determined  by  a  Panama 
City  merchant  when  he  bought 
the  ad,  was  in  “marking  up”  the 
copy  or  designating  type  style, 
size  and  spacing.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  City  Newn-Herald,  who  in 
turn  had  the  copy  punched  on 
tape  coded  to  translate  the  type 
size,  face,  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

Upon  completion  of  the  tape 
perforation,  the  puncher  phoned 
the  Post-Times  in  West  Palm 
Beach  to  switch  on  its  tape  re¬ 
ceiver.  Electronically  sent,  the 
tape  was  re-perforated  in  the 
input  center  and  then  fed  into 
the  RCA  computer. 

The  computer  translated  the 
coded  tape  from  Panama  City 
into  specific  equations  that  in 
turn  “punched”  another  tape, 
this  one  ready  to  be  run  through 
photographic  equipment,  the 
output  of  which  could  be  used 
either  locally  or  mailed  else¬ 
where  for  further  translation 
into  a  printed  page  either  by  a 
photo-engraving  or  offset  plate. 

In  future  use,  the  re-coded 
and  justified  tape  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  back  to  the  sending  news¬ 
paper  so  that  the  actual  photo¬ 
graphic  ad  composition  will  be 
done  in  that  home  plant.  For 
the  state-wide  experiment,  the 
computed  tape  was  fed  into  the 
513  Photon  in  the  Post-Times 
composing  room  and  the  finished 
photo  composition  work  sent 
back  to  Panama  City  by  mail. 


Burlington,  Vt. 

Cash  prizes  are  being  offered 
by  the  Burlington  Free  Press  to 
the  first  readers  who  predict  the 
“Great  Crisis  of  September  or 
October,  1964.” 

The  Free  Press  noted  that 
last  year’s  Cuban  crisis  devel¬ 
oped  two  weeks  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  elections,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  announced  the 
“discovery”  that  Soviet  Russia 
had  started  building  aggressive 
missile  bases  in  Cuba. 

“History  indicates  that  there 
will  be  a  national  crisis  of  .some 
kind”  just  before  the  1964  elec¬ 
tions,  says  the  Free  Press.  “The 
party  in  power  may  be  helped 
greatly  when  the  nation  is 
caught  up  in  a  crisis  at  election 
time.” 

Next  year  President  Kennedy 
himself  will  be  running  for  re- 
election.  So,  concludes  the  Free 
Press,  “Vermonters  may  prop¬ 
erly  wonder  if  a  crisis  will  oc¬ 
cur  in  Septemlier  or  October  of 
1964!” 

Readers  have  been  invited  to 
send  their  predictions  to  the 
“Crisis  Editor.”  The  entries  will 
be  placed  unopened  in  a  bank 
vault  until  Nov.  1,  1964.  On  that 
date  the  letters  wdll  be  opened, 
beginning  with  the  earliest  date- 
and-time  stamp.  The  first  letter- 
writer  who  correctly  predicted 
the  crisis  will  be  named  the 
winner,  the  second  earliest  pre¬ 
diction  will  be  given  a  second 
prize,  and  so  forth.  Deadline  for 
entries  is  Sept.  1,  1964. 

Altogether,  the  Free  Press  is 
offering  five  prizes.  The  first 
prize  will  be  $50,  the  second 
prize  $25,  the  third  prize  $15, 
the  fourth  prize  $10,  and  the 
fifth  prize  $5.  In  case  of  ties, 
duplicate  awards  will  be  given. 

“Play  politics,”  suggests  the 
Free  Press,  “and  win  money 
doing  it!” 
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Freedom 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


buying  a  car  as  he  can  afford. 

You  and  I  may  deplore  his 
decisions.  But  freedom  from 
tyranny  is  freedom  to  make  a 
mistake  as  well  as  freedom  to 
be  right. 

To  exercise  true  freedom  of 
choice,  we’ve  got  to  know  what 
we’ve  got  a  choice  of.  This  is  the 
function  of  advertising.  ,  .  .  Ad¬ 
vertising  presents  in  the  best 
j  possible  way  the  best  possible 
^case  for  an  economic  decision 
^to  buy  certain  products  and 
services.  Is  this  an  economic 
and  social  waste? 

Of  course  it  isn’t.  It  is  only  a 
waste  if  you  don’t  believe  in 
freedom.  .  .  . 

We  bear,  first,  the  obvious 
responsibility  of  so  conducting 
advertising  that  it  is  as  free  as 
possible  from  legitimate  criti¬ 
cism.  This  is  not  easy.  Anyone 
can  become  an  advertising 
agency  by  having  a  letterhead 
printed.  Anyone  can  become  an 
advertiser  by  the  simple  fact  of 
having  money.  Nor  can  we  get 
together  and  agree  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  our  conduct  lest  we  all 
go  to  the  pokey  for  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws, 
a  yrf  Second,  I  am  gravely  con- 
e  ^cemed  that  we  may  not  meet 
our  responsibility  to  protect  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  speech 
in  advertising.  For  the  first  time 
in  228  years,  w’e  are  finding  a 
spate  of  cases  in  law’  where 
truth  is  no  defense  against  sup¬ 
pression.  I  do  not  think  that 
editors  or  advertisers  should  be 
complacent  because  it  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  someone  else.  I  think 
that  history  indicates  that  a 
man  who  mocks  at  others  on 
their  way  to  the  guillotine  may 
be  prematui  e  in  his  laughter. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  today 
it  is  more  important  that  all  of 
us  in  advertising  continue  in 
support  of  the  long-standing 
American  tradition  of  noninter¬ 
ference  in  the  communications 
content  of  media.  We  have  a 
grave  responsibility  to  protect 
the  independence  of  our  com¬ 
munications  media  .  .  .  for  the 
'iay  on  which  w’e  do  not  do  so, 
»e  open  up  an  additional  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  management 
of  news  by  the  state.  I  happen  to 
be  very  much  in  favor  of  having 
news  managed  by  managing  edi- 
jtors  and  advertising  managed 
[by  advertising  managers. 
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Toronto 

William  Turjanica,  production 
wginecr  of  the  morning  Toronto 
j Globe  and  Mail,  has  been  named 
®whanical  superintendent. 
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Huge  Crowds 
Ask  to  Visit 
Model  House 

MILW’AUKEE 

Local  and  national  interest 
has  been  mounting  in  the  public 
viewing  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nnl's  “Ultimate”  House  of  1963 
w’hich  w'ill  be  open  Sept.  29-Oct. 
25. 

Local  response  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  return  in  seven  days 
of  coupons  requesting  12,500 
tickets  for  admission  to  the 
home.  The  requests  for  tickets 
resulted  from  the  publication  of 
only  one  coupon,  good  for  two 
tickets,  in  the  Home  Section  on 
Sept.  15. 

Country-w’ide  response  can  be 
measured  in  the  numerous 
queries  received  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  national  consumer 
publications,  designers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  interested  in  design 
and  construction  of  the  three- 
level  home. 

Interest  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  unusual  concept 
which  governed  design  of  the 
home.  Briefly,  it  was  this:  It 
must  be  designed  for  a  family 
with  from  three  to  five  children. 
It  should  attempt  to  show  the 
best  possible  combination  of 
function  and  esthetics.  It  must 
show  nothing  not  on  the  market 
today,  but  rather  how  these  ma¬ 
terials  and  pieces  of  equipment 
may  be  adapted  for  best  possible 
use. 

This  concept  was  turned  over 
to  Taliesin  Associated  Archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation. 

Combining  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  original  concept 
has  resulted  in  an  expensive 
home  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
average  pocketbook.  But  many 
of  the  planning  principles  in¬ 
volved  can  be  adapted  for  a 
more  modestly  priced  home. 

The  Milw’aukee  Journal  will 
sponsor  models  in  the  $18,990  to 
$21,990  bracket  at  the  same  time 
the  “Ultimate”  house  is  opened. 

In  past  years,  the  Journal 
sponsored  the  construction  of  a 
home  in  the  Milwaukee  Arena 
during  the  annual  Home  Show, 
In  each  instance,  the  home  was 
built  from  the  most  popular 
home  plan  published  in  the 
newspaper’s  Sunday  Home  sec¬ 
tion  during  the  previous  year. 

Travel  Editor 

Cleveland 

Richard  Wager,  religion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
appointed  travel  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Miss  Mildred  Rauschkolb. 

for  September  26,  1963 


New  Haven  ‘Must’ 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister’s  new’,  locally-edited,  gra¬ 
vure-printed  magazine  joins 
SUNDAY  effective  w’ith  the  first 
issue  Jan,  5,  1964.  It  w’ill  be  a 
“must”  buy  on  Sunday  net- 
w’ork  orders,  and  w’ill  also  be 
available  to  advertisers  through 
Sunday’s  “Spot  Print”  program 
for  less-than-netw’ork  buys. 

More  Lively 
Sunday  Fare 
Prescribed 

Philadelphia 

Don’t  get  into  the  same  rut 
that  has  befallen  television,  a 
group  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
editors  were  w’arned  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  this  w’eek. 

Editors  from  30  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  at  the  3- 
day  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors  heard  William  C. 
Sexton,  associate  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  talk 
on  w’hat,  as  a  reader,  not  a  new’s- 
man,  he  advises  for  a  livelier 
Sunday  newspaper. 

“Make  the  Sunday  new’spaper 
regular  and  comfortable  w’ith- 
out  being  dull  and  I’ll  continue 
the  Sunday  new’spaper  habit  as 
long  as  I  live,”  .said  Mr.  Sexton, 
speaking  as  the  average  reader. 

“If  you  continue  the  same  old 
features  merely  w’ith  new’  faces 
or  use  the  same  picture  features 
with  new’  locations,  w’hat’s  the 
difference  betw’een  this  and  the 
tired  package  format  for  w’hich 
W’e  condemn  television?”  he 
asked. 

Male  Sm'ial  News 

On  the  Sunday  society  page 
Mr.  Sexton  recommended  more 
attention  be  given  the  male  part¬ 
ner  in  romances.  “People  who 
know’  the  girl  are  not  only  in¬ 
terested  in  her  and  her  engage¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “but  they’re 
equally  anxious  to  see  w’hat  she 
‘hooked’  and  the  male  should 
come  into  his  ow’n  in  social  news 
and  pictures.” 

Speaking  of  the  blandness  of 
the  Sunday  new’spaper,  Mr.  Sex¬ 
ton  said: 

“The  things  we  are  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  have  an  element  of  con¬ 
troversy,  but  I  have  a  hard  time 
finding  controversy  in  my  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  It  may  be  safer, 
but  it’s  awfully  dull.” 

Harold  A.  Williams,  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  declared  Sunday 
sports  pages  need  more  color 
and  less  statistics  to  hold  the 
reader. 

Arch  Luther,  Sunday  editor 


of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  B.  A.  Bergman,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  magazine, 
w’ere  co-chairmen  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  • 

Stations  Vote 
Against  Cutting 
News  W  ire  V  olume 

Robert  Schmidt,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  radio  station  KAYS, 
Hays,  Kan.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Radio  and  Television  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Schmidt  w’as  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
APRTA  board  of  directors  in 
New  York  Sept.  23.  He  succeeds 
Dwight  Martin  of  WDSU,  New 
Orleans,  who  continues  as  a 
member  of  the  board. 

Other  officers  elected  w’ere : 

Vicepresident  (eastern),  Tom 
Eaton,  WTIC,  Hartford,  (3onn.; 
vicepresident  (central),  Carl 
Lee,  WKZO  -  TV,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  vicepresident  (southern), 
F.  O.  Carver,  WSJS,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.;  vicepresident 
( w’estern ) ,  John  Thompson, 
KRCA-TV,  Los  Angeles. 

Louis  J.  Kramp,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  AP,  w’as  elected 
secretary.  John  Aspinw’all,  ra¬ 
dio-tv  new’s  editor  of  AP,  w’as 
re-elected  assistant  secretary 
and  Robert  Booth,  treasurer  of 
the  AP,  W’as  reelected  treasurer 
of  the  association. 

Expanded  .Summaries 

The  APRTA  board  voted  to 
retain  the  existing  schedule  of 
expanded  five  minute  news  sum¬ 
maries  on  the  AP  broadcast 
new’s  w’ire  after  hearing  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  APRTA  “fact 
finders”  committee,  headed  by 
Robert  Gamble,  new’s  director 
of  WFBM-AM-TV,  Indianapolis. 

The  committee’s  report  was 
based  on  a  survey  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  2,400  radio  and  tv 
stations  receiving  the  AP  broad¬ 
cast  W’ire. 

Mr.  Gamble  said  more  than 
700  stations  answered  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  35  percent  of  those  re¬ 
sponding  voted  for  retention  of 
the  expanded  five-minute  sum¬ 
maries.  These  expanded  sum¬ 
maries  contain  enough  paren¬ 
thetical  matter  on  various  items 
in  the  script  to  provide  news  for 
a  10-minute  newscast  if  desired. 

The  “Watchdog”  committee 
told  the  board  that  in  its  opinion 
the  quality  of  writing  on  the 
AP  broadcast  wire  “has  great¬ 
ly  improved  from  the  broadcast¬ 
ers’  standpoint  in  1963.”  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  — 
News  Director  Dave  Kelly  of 
KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh  —  also 
reported  that  “weekend  cover¬ 
age  has  improved  greatly.” 
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In  T  exas,  Public  T  akes 
Court  Pix  for  Granted 


lly  Al  Hewitt 

Managiitf:  Editor,  Shreveport  Times 


(This  is  part  of  a  report  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  on  a  survey  he  made 
for  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  freedom 
of  information  committee.) 

Six  years  ago  the  chief  justice 
of  the  first  court  of  appeals  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  said: 

“Dangers  of  news  photo,  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  a  trial 
proceedings  are  more  imagined 
than  real.” 

The  jurist  was  Spurgeon  Bell, 
who  headed  a  committee  of  the 
Texas  Bar  Association  studying 
Canon  35.  The  committee  re¬ 
ported,  “There  is  no  need  nor 
demand  for  the  adoption  of 
Canon  35  by  the  Bar,  generally, 
or  the  public  and  we  recommend 
against  adoption.” 

The  report  was  adopted  and 
Texas  joined  Colorado  in  allow¬ 
ing  individual  judges  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  photography  and/ 
or  broadcasting  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  their  courts. 

Basis  for  .4rgument 

With  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  having  voted  earlier  this 
year  to  retain  Canon  35  banning 
photography  in  the  courtroom, 
a  look  at  how  Texas  is  faring 
without  the  restriction  of  Canon 
35  might  not  only  be  interesting 
but  serve  a  u.seful  purpose.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Texas  could  serve  as  an 
argument  in  other  states  where 
experiments  might  be  made  to 
erode  the  bar  and  bench’s  deep- 
seated  prejudice  against  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  courtroom. 

A  survey  of  editors  of  Texas’ 
major  newspapers  indicates  the 
elimination  of  Canon  35  in  the 
courtrooms  has  worked  effec¬ 
tively  in  that  state.  The  editors 
were  cognizant  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  court  and  apparently 
strive  to  cooperate  with  the  trial 
judge  in  this  respect.  They  feel 
generally  the  press  is  better  able 
to  report  the  news  of  the  court 
because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
restrictions  of  Canon  35.  The 
public,  they  report,  now  takes 
courtroom  photography  for 
granted  and  expects  court  action 
photos. 

Except  for  an  individual  edi¬ 
tor  and  some  complaints  about 
television  in  the  courtroom,  the 
editors  generally  feel  courtroom 
photography  does  not  hamper 
the  administration  of  justice. 
They  offered  the  comment  of 


several  jurists  who  agreed. 

Sixteen  editors  (or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  often  the  court- 
house  reporters  themselves) 
participated  in  the  surv’ey,  cov¬ 
ering  14  Texas  cities:  Houston, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  El  Paso,  Amarillo,  Sher¬ 
man,  Wichita  Falls,  San  Angelo, 
Temple,  Austin,  Beaumont,  Tex¬ 
arkana  and  Waco. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
mail  and  contained  eight  ques¬ 
tions.  Editors  were  generally 
asked  to  tell  the  status  of  court¬ 
room  photography  in  their  area, 
how  it  operates,  how’  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  any  problems  it  creates 
and  conunent  on  its  operation. 

Dissenting  Voice 

In  order  that  this  survey  not 
appear  biased,  the  views  of  the 
editor  who  opposes  courtroom 
photography  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Generally,  this  comment 
sums  up  his  feeling:  “I  think 
photography  in  a  courtroom 
w’ould  be  a  reversible  error  in 
any  appeal  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
the  accused.  This  is  one  freedom 
of  the  press  I  don’t  want.”  His 
other  replies  follow’  this  line  of 
reasoning. 

Here  is  a  resume  of  the  re¬ 
plies: 

«  *  * 

1.  Briefly,  tehat  is  the  status 
of  permissible  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  in  your  city,  county 
and  surrounding  area? 

The  latitude  permitted  pho¬ 
tographers  apparently  varies 
considerably. 

Almost  alw’ays  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  w’hether 
and  to  w’hat  extent  photography 
is  permitted.  In  some  instances, 
prior  approval  is  required  and 
often  the  judge  lays  the  ground 
rules:  Stay  behind  the  rail,  no 
roaming  about,  no  photos  while 
court  is  in  session,  only  during 
recess,  in  the  halls  only,  w’hen 
judge  off  bench,  etc. 

In  one  city  the  judge  will 
allow’  photographs  only  during 
recesses,  in  another  the  judge 
w’ill  even  allow  television  cam¬ 
eras  to  operate. 

Some  judges  require  approval 
of  the  attorneys  involved ;  others 
require  consent  of  a  participant 
before  the  individual  may  be 
photographed. 

*  *  * 

2.  Do  you  have  any  agree- 
ytient  with  your  judges  as  to  how 


your  photographers  may  operate 
and  when?  Any  rules  of  opera¬ 
tion? 

In  just  about  every  city 
queried  an  agreement  with  the 
judge  exists.  Some  editors  re¬ 
ported  that  there  is  just  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  dignity  of 
the  court  be  maintained  and  that 
the  cameraman  not  detract  from 
the  court  proceedings. 

With  only  one  or  tw’o  excep¬ 
tions  the  judges  w’ill  not  allow’ 
flash  cameras  and  require  small 
cameras  using  existing  light. 

#  *  * 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
Texas'  more  lenient  policy  on 
courtroom  photography?  Is  the 
dignity  of  the  court  upheld?  Is 
it  “fair"  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned?  Is  the  press  better  able 
to  do  its  job  of  reporting  the 
news? 

Editors  generally  felt  —  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  w’ho  opposes  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  —  that  the  dignity  of 
the  courtroom  is  upheld  despite 
the  presence  of  cameras. 

In  fact,  the  editors  are  con¬ 
scious  of  this  responsibility  and 
apparently  require  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  by  their  photographers  to 
maintain  the  decorum  of  the 
court. 

Almost  all  of  the  editors  re¬ 
plied  that  the  dignity  of  the 
court  w’as  in  no  w’ay  abridged. 
Many  cited  the  importance  of 
complying  w’ith  the  judge’s 
ground  rules. 

Tw’o  editors  noted  w’isely  that 
the  dignity  of  the  court  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  judge. 

“We  believe  that  a  judge,” 
one  editor  replied,  “is  perfectly 
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SALVAGE  HELPER  Reg  Manning, 
Arizona  Republic  cartoonist,  poses 
with  collection  bag  he  designed 
for  Salvation  Army  for  use  in 
salvage  drive  for  unwanted  cloth¬ 
ing  and  household  articles.  The 
bags  carry  a  drawing  of  Mann¬ 
ing's  well-known  cartoon  character, 
John  Q.  Public,  urging  support 
of  drive  by  householders. 
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capable  of  keeping  zealous  pho¬ 
tographers  in  bounds  to  avoid 
any  damage  to  the  dignity  of 
the  court.” 

Another  said:  “The  dignity  of 
the  court  is  ahvays  in  the  hands 
of  the  judge.  If  he  w’ants  de¬ 
corum,  then  it  exists.  If  he  can¬ 
not  control  his  court,  then  he 
has  no  one  to  blame  but  him¬ 
self.” 

Some  concern,  how’ever,  was 
expressed  about  the  presence 
and  activity  of  television  in  the 
courtroom.  One  editor  suggested 
that  the  judge  should  “tighten 
up”  on  regulations  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  television  cameramen  m 
in  the  courtroom. 

m  *  * 

4.  Are  the  comments  (current 
or  past)  of  any  judges  available, 
pro  or  con?  Do  they  generally 
approve  or  disapprove?  Attribu¬ 
tion  desirable  but  not  necessary. 
Any  bar  association  or  promi¬ 
nent  attorney  comment  avail¬ 
able? 

This  question  provided  much 
ammunition  that  might  be  fired 
at  members  of  the  bar  and  bench 
W’ho  oppose  relaxing  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  Canon  35. 

Generally  the  attitude  re¬ 
ported  W’as  that  they  favored 
courtroom  photography  as  long 
as  it  was  conducted  in  good 
taste  and  that  they  felt  it  was 
in  the  public  interest. 

All  is  not  peaches  and  cream,  ^ 
how’ever : 

One  editor  wrote:  “Reason¬ 
able  law’yers  I  talk  w’ith  here 
are  not  anti-press,  but  they  fear 
lawyers  and  w’itnesses  and  some¬ 
times  judges  automatically  be¬ 
come  ‘actors’  W’hen  they  get  be¬ 
fore  television  cameras,  and  they 
think  this  detracts  from  the 
search  for  j’jstice. 

Another  editor  commented: 
“Some  judges  go  along  because 
they  don’t  w’ant  to  make  the 
papers  ‘mad’  at  them,  since  they 
must  run  for  office  every  four 
years.” 

*  *  * 

5.  What  has  been  the  public’s 

reaction  to  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy?  I 

“Good,  nothing  but  good,”  said 
one  editor. 

Texas  new’spaper  readers  ap¬ 
parently  have  bwome  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  courtroom  photography 
they  expect  it.  “It’s  so  common¬ 
place,”  said  another  editor,  “that 
they  don’t  even  realize  that  it 
isn’t  being  done  everyw’here.” 

Another  comment:  “Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  accustomed  to  court-  j 
room  pictures  in  their  new’spa- 
pers  and  on  television  pi  ograms 
that  the  problem  (of  Canon  35)  ^ 
simply  does  not  register  with 
them.” 

Some  editors  doubted  that 
there  is  any  reaction  by  the 
public  now.  “They  just  expect 

(Continued  on  page  127) 
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courtroom  photos  just  as  they 
would  any  other  of  spot  news.” 
After  a  while,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  selectivity  in  the  use  of 
courtroom  photos  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  A  courtroom  photo  must 
be  judged  on  its  news  merits, 
not  just  because  it  is  taken  in 
the  courti'oom,  one  editor  ob- 
seiwed. 

6.  Are  television  cameras  al- 
lotecd  in  the  courtroom?  Does 
this  present  any  problems? 

In  many  instances,  television 
cameramen  operate  just  as  still 
as  photographers  do.  In  some 
cases,  they  are  not  permitted 
at  all.  In  others,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate  only  movie 
cameras,  no  sound.  Here  again, 
it  is  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
that  determines  their  operation. 


In  at  least  one  case  the  tv 
cameras  operate  from  a  balcony 
and  do  not  disturb  the  court. 

One  judge,  \cho  does  not  per¬ 
mit  television  cameras  in  his 
courtroom,  said  he  would  allow 
it  if  the  cameras  operated  be¬ 
hind  an  enclosed  one-way  glass 
panel,  such  as  existed  in  a  near¬ 
by  city. 

There  seems  to  be  some  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  Texas  editors 
that  television  can  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  court. 


7.  Have  there  been  any 
changes  in  the  status  of  court¬ 
room  photography  in  your  area 
since  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  reaffirmed  its  support  of 
Canon  35  last  February? 

With  one  exception  the  answer 
was  no.  One  editor  noted  that 
“possibly  our  higher  court 
judges  have  become  more  en¬ 
trenched  in  denials.” 


8.  Do  you  have  any  pertinent 
comments  or  suggestions  rela¬ 
tive  to  courtroom  photography 
that  might  be  useful  in  this 
study? 

Most  editors  stressed  that 
courtroom  photography  must  be 
^ '  carried  on  in  a  manner  to  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  the  court. 


Agency  for  Beer  Ads 


Seattle 

Carling  Brewing  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  Baker  & 
Stimpson  Advertising,  Seattle, 
has  been  appointed  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  Heidelberg 
beer  effective  Nov.  1.  Heidelberg 
advertising  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  exclusively  in 
point-of-sale  activity,  and  ex¬ 
tended  efforts  in  other  media 
are  being  planned.  Baker  & 
Stimpson  is,  also,  the  Carling 
public  relations  agency  in  the 
Northwest. 
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FOOTBALL  FRIVOLITY — Even  though  three  sports  editor  veterans  of 
10  years'  rushing  about  the  midwest  on  one-week,  1,900-mile  air  tours 
of  Big  Ten  colleges  are  a  bit  worn,  they  still  can  smile.  Shown  laughing 
it  up  with  Purdue  University's  head  football  coach  (second  from  left) 
at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  are,  from  loft,  Walter  Johns,  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  Joe  Doyle,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Gus  Schrader,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 


Sports  Writers  End 
Longest  Conference 


Chicago 

Sports  writing’s  longest  press 
conference  has  reached  its  con¬ 
clusion  for  another  year,  leav¬ 
ing  30  travel-weary  but  infor¬ 
mation-loaded  football  writers 
representing  28  newspapers  and 
press  associations  somewhat 
breathless  in  its  skyborne  wake. 

Veterans  of  the  1,900-mile 
tour  of  Western  Conference 
(Big  Ten)  and  Notre  Dame 
University  pre-season  football 
training  camps  wouldn’t  admit 
it,  but  they’re  beginning  to  show 
the  wear  of  10  years  of  riding 
the  skies  for  a  straight  week. 

Charter  members  of  the  Sky¬ 
writers  Club  are  Walter  Johns, 
of  Central  Press  Association, 
Cleveland;  Gus  Schrader,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  and  Joe 
Doyle,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

During  the  decade  78  writers 
from  35  newspapers  and  three 
news  services  have  taken  part 
with  Johns,  Schrader  and  Doyle 
going  along  on  all  of  the  tours. 

Not  only  does  the  tour  pro¬ 
duce  “prospect”  stories  on  each 
school,  but  numerous  features 
and  columns  evolve  in  the  count¬ 
less  intei’views  with  coaches  and 
players. 

Kay  Fred  Schultz,  director  of 
the  Big  Ten  Service  Bureau, 
described  the  normal  schedule. 
The  writers  travel  to  each  uni¬ 
versity  for  a  late  morning  look 
at  a  practice  session  and  talks 
with  the  coach.  If  time  permits 
there  are  interviews  at  another 
school  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Schultz  said: 

“The  tour,  frankly,  is  hectic. 
Schedules  have  to  be  met.  Some 
of  the  larger  airports  pose  spe¬ 
cial  problems  when  a  wait  is 
necessary  to  get  in.  Baggage 
movement  is  always  a  problem 
on  overnight  stops.  Each  man 
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shares  in  the  cost  of  the  planes, 
flight  insurance,  and  his  own 
hotel  or  motel  bills.  The  average 
cost  is  about  $170  per  writer  for 
11  on-the-scene  stories.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Big  Ten,  Mr.  Schultz  said,  it 
is  the  conference’s  most  worth¬ 
while  program.  Writers  can  see 
and  ask  about  “any  subject 
they  desire,”  every  school  is 
open  to  them  and  the  coaches 
are  “especially  candid.” 

• 

L.A.  Times  Sends 
Conine  to  Vienna 

Los  Angeles 

Ernest  Conine,  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Business  Week 
and  a  former  newsman  with 
United  Press  International,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  other 
Texas  newspapers,  has  been 
named  to  open  a  news  bureau 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
Vienna. 

Editor  Nick  B.  Williams  said 
the  Vienna  bureau  follows  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  in 
Paris,  Bonn,  Rome,  Mexico  City, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Tokyo,  in  addition  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  said  Mr.  Conine 
will  travel  in  Eastern  Europe, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Conine,  37,  is  a  native  of  Dallas, 
Southern  Methodist  University 
graduate. 

Kahler  on  RFE  Tour 

J.  Truman  Kahler,  circulation 
director  of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel,  will  tour  Radio  Free 
Europe’s  facilities  in  Germany, 
beginning  Sept.  28.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association. 


Vacation  Staffer 
Given  Scholarship 
At  U.  of  Missouri 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
has  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  scholarship  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
that  will  provide  $1,500  a  year 
to  a  high  school  senior  or  junior 
college  transfer  student.  The 
Post-Dispatch  scholarship  will 
be  for  four  years,  or  less,  if  the 
recipient  has  had  prior  college 
work. 

The  first  recipient  is  Edward 
Michael  Dixon,  22,  a  journalism 
senior  at  the  university,  who 
was  a  summer  employe  on  the 
Post-Dispatch  news  staflF.  His 
home  is  in  Columbia,  Missouri. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship,  provided  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch  Foundation,  a  future 
candidate  must  be  a  senior  in 
an  accredited  high  school,  or  a 
junior  college  student  in  the  St. 
Louis  area,  and  must  live  in  St. 
Louis  or  the  Missouri  counties 
of  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles  or  Jef¬ 
ferson  or  St.  Clair  or  Madison 
Counties  in  Illinois. 

Nominations  will  be  made  by 
a  committee  composed  of  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  the  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism.  Not  more 
than  three  candidates  may  be 
named,  one  of  whom  will  be 
selected  by  the  university  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  award. 

Applications  must  be  made  by 
March  15,  1964,  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Selection,  in  care  of  the 
Managing  Editor,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

• 

Hubbard  Buys  Share 
Of  Publishing  Firm 

No.  WiLKESBORO,  N.  C. 

Julius  C.  Hubbard  has  bought 
one-half  interest  in  the  Carter- 
Hubbard  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
from  Mrs.  D.  J.  Carter,  Mrs. 
Jane  Carter  Ogbum,  and  John 
T.  Ogburn,  and  the  D.  J.  Carter 
estate. 

Carter-Herald  Publishing  Co., 
organized  in  1933,  publishes  the 
Journal-Patriot,  a  semi-weekly, 
and  does  commercial  printing. 
Dwight  V.  Nichols  will  be  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

On  College  Commission 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Raymond  A.  Crippen  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Daily  Globe,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  three-year  term 
on  a  newly-created  board  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  system  of  state-sup¬ 
ported  junior  colleges. 
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Shop  Center 
Ad  Confab 
In  Detroit 


16  Named 
For  APME 
Directors 


Detroit 

The  fourth  annual  ))roinotion 
conference  of  the  International 
Council  of  Shopiiinjr  Centers 
here  Oct.  14-15  will  lie  the  first 
dealiiifr  exclusively  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising;.  It  may  set 
the  pattern  for  a  series  of 
repional  meeting;s  for  shoiiping; 
center  merchandisers  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising:  iiersonnel. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising:, 

ANPA,  is  co-sponsoring:  the  con¬ 
ference.  According:  to  Mark 
Arnold  of  the  Bureau,  shopping: 
centers  accounted  for  nearly  25 
percent  of  all  retail  sales  last 
year. 

Albert  Sussman,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ICSC,  whose  mem-  round-table  sessions  held  for 
Ix'rs  own  80  percent  of  shopping:  various  size  classifications  of 
centers  worldwide,  said  the  con-  si 
ference  is  a  natural,  “particu¬ 
larly  in  lig:ht  of  a  quickie  survey  Newspaper  panelists  are: 
showing:  the  newspaper  to  be  Georg:e  Cruze,  Burlinuton  (Vt.) 
still  far  and  away  the  most  ef-  Free  Preax;  John  A.  Riley,  Pon- 
fective  means  of  continuous  th 
communication  with  retail  con-  M 
sumers.”  T( 

Speakers  on  the  i)rog:ram  in-  dc 
elude:  Donald  Graham  Jr.,  pres-  Gi 
ident  of  ISCS;  Laurence  T.  jn 
Herman,  Ih  troit  Xewa;  Pierre 
Martineau,  Chicago  Tribune;  E, 

William  G.  Lumpkin,  Baltimore  PI 
Nmw;  E.  Daw’son  Fisher,  J.  L.  zii 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  Paul  Hirt,  ni 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  D( 

News;  William  Fleming:,  North¬ 
land  (Detroit)  Shopping:  Center; 
and  Horace  Greeley  McNab, 

Morris  Kravitz  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  (Calif.). 

The  conference  will  feature  Chain  store  panelists  are: 
two  workshop  sessions,  one  on  John  H.  Hollis,  S.  S.  Kresg:e 
new  ideas  in  shopping:  center  Company,  Atlanta;  Phil  Frank, 
promotion,  the  other  on  “Build-  Thom  McAn,  New  York;  Lee 
ing:  a  Shopping:  Center  News-  Moore,  J.  C.  Penny,  New  York, 
paper  Budg:et  for  One  Year.”  The  Detroit  News  and  the  De- 
These  will  be  conducted  in  troit  Free  Press  will  be  hosts 

at  a  reception  on  Monday. 


Sixteen  managing:  editors 
have  been  selected  by  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  to  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  eight  vacancies  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  The  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Kenneth  R.  West,  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
chairman;  Purser  Hewitt,  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger;  ani 
George  Rosenberg,  T  u  c  son 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

The  following  were  nominated 
from  the  membership  at  large 
(seven  to  be  elected)  : 

Charles  T.  Alexander,  ^Yil- 
mington  (Dela.)  Morning  News. 

Charles  Bennett,  Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  Oklahoman. 

A.  Vernon  Croop,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Union. 

Ernest  Cutts,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Po.st. 

Ben  R.  Davis,  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Richard  J.  Hartford,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

William  H.  Hornby,  Denver  « 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Henry  MacLeod,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Fred  Pettijohn,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Wendell  Phillippi,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Netvs. 

Tom  Reay,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic. 

Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press. 

(Hartford  is  an  incumbent). 

To  represent  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population,  the  com¬ 
mittee  nominated  the  following 
(one  to  be  elected)  : 

Thomas  A.  Ferg:uson,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald. 

Tenney  Griffin,  Valdosta  i 
(Ga.)  Times. 

Editors  attending  the  APME 
convention  in  Miami,  Nov.  12- 
16,  will  vote  in  person.  Others, 
who  have  qualified  for  APME 
membership  by  attending  a  con¬ 
vention  in  the  last  three  years, 

Mrs.  Rockefeller’s  Aide 

Nina  Jones  (Mrs.  Robert  Ratf  Kinagtr 
Fink)  has  left  the  staff  of  the  “  ixingt;, 

Westchester  County  Publishers  Los  Angeles 

new'spapers  to  be  personal  aide  Jeanne  Noel  w'ent  to  w’ork  re-  ^ 
to  Mrs.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  wdfe  cently  for  Chaikin-Perrett  & 
of  New  York’s  Governor.  Miss  Associates,  Los  Angeles  public 
Jones  was  press  secretary  to  relations  firm.  Because  her  real 
Mrs.  Wendell  Willkie  in  1940.  name  is  Noel  Noel,  she  dropped 


LEADERS — Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  elected  these  officers  recently:  Left  to  right-^harles 
Graaskamp,  Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram,  director;  Jack  Lillge,  Wausau 
Record-Herald,  director;  Roland  Martin,  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth 
Reporter,  bulletin  editor;  George  Browne,  Appleton  Post-Crescent, 
secretary-treasurer;  William  Gunderson,  Ashland  Press,  vicepresident; 
and  Jack  LePoidevin,  Racine  Journal-Times,  president. 


Scripps  Lcajaic  Adds 

shopping  centers  and  news-  Tahoe  Tribune 
papers.  Al  Tahoe,  Calif. 

Scripps  League  Newspapers 
entered  their  21st  market  with 
jmrehase  of  the  .Al  Tahoe  Trib¬ 
une  from  George  B.  Thornhill. 
The  purchase  provides  Scripps 
League  with  a  daily  in  an  area 
)  Free  Press;  Gordon  of  tremendous  growth  as  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis-  market  and  shopping  center  on 
itizen  Jourtial.  the  California-Nevada  boundary 

X  center  panelists  are:  region,  E.  W.  Scripps  said  in 
'unning,  Chris-Town,  announcing  the  purchase  Sept. 
Charles  W.  MacKen-  24.  The  new  acquisition  will  be 
hurst,  Chicago;  Nor-  under  the  direction  of  Philip  E. 
imings  Jr.,  Eastland,  Swift.  Chapman  Wentworth  re- 
'harles  H.  Richer,  Del  mains  as  publisher.  The  Tribune 
Corporation,  Phoenix;  circulation  is  around  4,000.  The 
William  D.  Campbell,  Hancock  transaction  was  arranged  by 
Center,  Austin  (Texas)  ;  Don  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  Los 
Stannard,  Hillsdale,  San  Mateo  Angeles. 


^c/in  jn 

AND  CCMRANY 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

Tfmp/e  3-30(8 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

•  1807  McDonald  lanc 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Scripps-Howard 
Editors’  Group 
Hears  ITU  Chief 

Colorado  Springs 

Editors  of  18  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  general  manage¬ 
ment  executiv'es,  and  members 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  attended  their 
annual  meeting  on  general  edi¬ 
torial  policy  at  the  Broadmoor 
here,  Sept.  19-20. 

Subjects  discussed  included 
the  space  program  and  the  moon 
shot;  newspaper  ethics,  conflict 
of  interest,  junketing,  and  moon¬ 
lighting;  national  fiscal  policy 
and  balance  of  payments;  con¬ 
servation,  automation ;  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  changing  future; 
promotion;  and  foreign  policy. 

Special  speakers  were  Elmer 
Brown,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
who  discussed  newspaper  labor 
and  production  problems,  and 
John  Troan  and  Walter  Fried- 
enberg,  of  Scripps  -  Howard’s 
Washington  bureau.  Mr.  Troan 
discussed  the  moon  shot,  and 
Mr.  Friedenberg,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Viet  Nam,  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  foreign  situation. 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Memphite  Preast- 
Scimitnr  and  Conservation  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Scripps-How'ard,  an¬ 
nounced  the  launching  of  an 
award  for  the  best  conservation 
work  done  by  an  individual 
newspaperman,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Scripps-Howard  new’s- 
paper.  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  or  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

The  editors  were  entertained 
at  a  pre-conference  visit  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and 
NORAD  headquarters,  and  on 
the  closing  day  of  the  session 
visited  the  ITU  Training  School, 
where  they  saw  new  devices  and 
procedures. 

• 

New  Morning  Paper 
'  In  State  Capital  Folds 

PiEaiRE,  S.  Dak. 

The  Pierre  State  News,  South 
Dakota’s  only  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  has  suspended  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

A  front  page  announcement 
said  “a  serious  management 
problem  which  occurred  some¬ 
time  ago,”  caused  the  suspen¬ 
sion.  “We  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  attempting  to  re¬ 
cover  damages,”  the  story  con- 
,  tinned. 

The  State  News  vvas  started 
as  an  offset  daily  newspaper 
three  years  ago.  F.  N.  Cosgrove 
was  editor  and  publisher. 

Pierre  is  served  also  by  the 
Capital  Journal,  evening. 


H.  W.  Mossberger 


Houston  Chronicle 
Gets  Trophy  for  Keeps 

Houston 

The  Midwest  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
has  awarded  the  Houston 
Chronicle  the  Fred  F.  Rowden 
trophy  for  distinguished  service 
in  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
second  successive  year. 

That  entitles  the  Chronicle  to 
permanent  possession  of  the 
trophy. 

The  trophy  was  presented  to 
H.  W.  Mossberger,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Chronicle,  at 
the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the 
association. 

The  Chronicle  won  the  trophy 
last  year  for  its  rotogravure 
section  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Rice  University.  It  won  the 
trophy  this  year  for  its  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  on  the  new  Humble 
Oil  Company  Building. 

The  award  was  given  to  the 
Chronicle  “in  recognition  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  selling  and  for 
enhancing  the  stature  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion.” 

• 

C.  E.  Moves  Up  to  M.  E. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

John  G.  Winning  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Rockford  Morning  Star  from 
city  editor  of  the  Rockford  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic.  Other  changes: 
George  Schulte,  reporter  and 
copyreader,  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Star;  John  P.  Scholler,  from 
city  editor,  Star,  to  city  editor. 
Register- Republic;  William  J. 
Snyder,  assistant  city  editor. 
Star,  to  city  editor,  Star. 

• 

Radio  Protlucer 

ClEVELAND 

Miss  Terry  Considine  of  the 
radio-television  department  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  is  resigning  to 
join  Radio  Station  WERE  in 
Cleveland  as  a  producer. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCJCMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

JACK 

L. 

STOLL 

Newspaper  Broker 

is  pleased  to  announce 
the  sale  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Ohio  newspapers: 

WILLOUGHBY 
NEWS-HERALD 
DOVER  DAILY  REPORTER 
BROOKLYN-PARMA  NEWS 

to 

HARRY  R.  HORWITZ 
President 

of 

MANSFIELD 

NEWS-JOURNAL 

and 

LORAIN  JOURNAL 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

ALSO 

We  appreciated  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  as 
broker  in  the  sale  of  the 

TAHOE  DAILY  TRIBUNE 
AL  TAHOE,  CALIFORNIA 

to 

SCRIPPS  LEAGUE 
NEWSPAPERS 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Jack  L.  S+oll  &  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles — 28,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  '^oiith  anil  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company.  Inc.,  P;0.  Dr  1242^^, 
Panama  City.  Fla 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licenseil 
Broker  of  Ne\vspai>er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburjr,  Orepron 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspafiers 
Uplanil  California 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
pai>eis.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  Hpi>eal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  bein^  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490,  Oadsilen.  Ala. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  SOc  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
i  ^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10.  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
Phone  PLoso  2-7050 
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ANNOL'.NCEMENTS 

ISeicspaper  Itrokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Fillers 


EQUIPMENT  MART 
Composing  Room 


a)XFIPENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAI’ERS  Weekly- 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  F'lorida  Avenue.  N.W'. 
Washinfrton  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lioses.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $85M:  Mich.  $31M :  Ind.  $23SM: 
Minn.  J7SM:  Colo.  J70M:  New  Eng. 
J12.5M  :  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


MID-WEST  l^TTEKLY.  Offers  chance 
of  consolidation  to  aggressive  new  pub¬ 
lisher.  Down  payment  $11,500.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  472  Fletcher.  Winter 
Park.  Fla. 


PA.  WEEKLY  in  growing  suburbs  with 
job  shop,  bldg.,  gross  $47M.  Price 
$30M.  Box  414.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


€.000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in 
County  Seat,  cultural  shopping  center 
college  town.  Box  378,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1.  CALII'ORNIA.  Volume  e-\cee<ls 
$95,000.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

2.  NORTHEAST.  ABC  w*eekly.  Volume 
excee<ls  $90,000  Fine  shop.  Priced 
at  $100,000.  Terms. 

3.  FLORIDA.  Exclusive.  Past  year 
volume  $.50,000  Priced  at  $52,000. 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY. 
Good  climate,  hunting,  fishing.  Ideal 
for  first  step  on  publishing  ladder — 
l)rinter  and  wife  or  all-around  ml  and 
news  man.  Plant  adequate.  Grossing 
$25.000— $10.0(0  down  required.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Aniiheim.  Calif. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  Southeast 
with  offset  plant  for  other  work.  This 
business  can  l)e  greatly  expanded  by 
exi)erience<l.  active  owner.  Other  pub¬ 
lications  may  adde<i.  Price  $125,000. 
Box  457,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TE.XAS  T’A’IN  WEEKLIES  in  county 
seat  of  one  of  nation’s  largest  farm 
producing  counties.  Over  $60,000,000  in 
farm  income,  $140M  Gross.  Daily  poten¬ 
tial,  unopposed,  well-organized.  Good 
financing  to  qualified  buyer.  Box  459, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEE’KLIES 
serving  rich.  rural  empire.  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  E-x- 
cept.  plant,  isolate<l.  Grossing  $150,000, 
growing,  $35,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
News|)ai)er  Broker,  2‘i34  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WA.SHINGTON  NEWSPAPER  Couple 
want  a  daily  in  a  small,  growing 
Southwest  city — Texas.  Ark.,  Okla.j 
New  Mexico.  Financing  available.  Box 
461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

$8,000-$15.000  CAPITAL  NEEDED  by 
Editor  with  option  on  profitable  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  Weekly.  Consider  silent  or 
active  partner.  Five-year  payoff  plus 
dividends,  capital  gains  exiiected.  Box 
421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  WANTED  for  weekly 
newspa|)er  with  great  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Unique  in  its  field.  It’s  situated 
in  a  highly  desirable  area  that’s  grow¬ 
ing,  growing,  growing.  Write  Box 
467.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


.NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Consultants 


SYSTEMS-RATES-PROMOTIONS 
No  “magic  formulas”  .  .  .  Just  hard 
work  to  solve  your  partciular  problem. 
Medium-Small  Dailies  and  Weeklies, 
CLASSIFIED  UNLIMITED 
2181  Wisconsin,  Eugene,  Oregon 
Phone  343-0700 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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1  HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
I  time— money,  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 


Job  Printing 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  our 
4-unit  Goss  Suburban  Rotary  Offset 
Press.  Newspapers  or  flyers.  Color  any 
page.  Exact  register.  Standard  Ptg.  & 
Pub.  Co.,  107  W.  Main  St,  Carrollton, 
Ohio  Phone  627-2129. 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitta. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


TTS — 4  New  multi-face  perforators,  in 
original  factory  crates,  with  arcet- 
series.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  60  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  OXford 
7-4590. 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT— Model 
14,  quadder,  11  mags,  40  fonts,  Vander- 
cook  Etch  Press,  saw — many  extras. 
Cadell  Typesetting.  14626  Dante  Ave., 
Dolton,  III. 


INTERTYPES  —  Model  C4-lsm  with 
.4utospacer,  blower,  feeder,  electric 
j>ot,  motor,  four  molds,  and  front 
magazine  change.  ALSO.  Model  F2- 
28m  with  Autospacer,  blower  off  inter¬ 
mediate  shaft,  feeiler,  electric  pot. 
motor,  four  molds.  ALSO,  Model  F2 
practically  new  with  Autospacer,  blow¬ 
er,  electric  pot  220-60-3,  motor  220-60-3. 
and  four  molds.  Large  assortment  of 
Intertype  magazines  both  full  and 
lower  split  in  aluminum  and  brass. 
Make  offer  to  Box  488,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


MODEL  B  ATI’  TYPESETTER  KEY- 
BOARD  UNIT  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
UNIT 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  M.4RT 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  & 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODE7L  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 


11  fonts  of  type  including  12  pt. 
Baskerville  and  Baskerville  Bold — 10 
and  12  pt.  Bo<Ioni  Book  and  Bodoni  Book 
Italic,  8,  10  and  12  pt.  Century  School¬ 
book  and  Century  Italic,  8,  10  and  12  pt. 
Garamond /Garamond  Italic  and  10  and 
14  point  Spartan  Heavy/Spartan  Heavy 
Italic,  8  Change  Gears.  4  Width  Con¬ 
trol  Bars.  One  Film  Magazine,  One 
Film  Receiver,  two  tai)e  winders,  one 
tape  unwinder.  This  e<iuipment  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  was  purchased 
new  late  fall  1962  and  early  winter 
1963.  It  is  available  for  imme<liate  de¬ 
livery.  Serial  numbers  will  be  furnished 
uiK>n  request. 

$16,000.00 — Complete 

PUBLISHERS  PRESS 
1881  West  North  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City  16,  Utah 
Phone:  364-3614 


INTERTYPES— G4-4  #22904  with  2-72 
and  2-90  chan,  mags.,  4-34  chan.  aux. 
mags,  quadder.  6-mold  disk,  saw,  V- 
belt  drive,  6  swing  mags  with  rack, 
blower  and  side  mag.,  fonts  of  48  pt. 
Gothic  caps  and  Ic,  60  pt.  Gothic  caps 
and  sut>erior  figures.  On  our  floor  for 
$13,500.  ALSO  F4  #19463  with  4-90 
chan,  mags.,  quadder,  saw.  6-mold 
disk,  power  shift,  auto  ejector,  blower, 
cam  covers.  On  our  floor  for  $9,()00. 
Bill  DeBats,  Pontiac  Press,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 


SAVE  METAL.  SAVE  MONEY  with 
j.m.  Duralumin  Newspai>er  Base.  Users 
report  stripcasting  costs  reduced  as 
mucb  as  $900  monthly.  Nominally 
priced  and  no  extra  charge  for  ano¬ 
dized  colors.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper 
Production  Outfitters  560  Eastland 
Road,  Berta,  Ohio. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MODEL  31  AND  CXIMET  LINO’S,  10 
fonts  lino  mats,  each  in  magazine: 
Goss  45-C  mat  roller:  Elrod  with  12 
molds:  Pull  page  Easykaster:  Nolan  1 
ton  furnace  with  water  cooled  molds: 
galley  cabinets,  saws,  turtles,  stereo 
chases.  Will  sell  all,  plus  many  other 
miscellaneous  composing  and  stereo 
items  for  $16,000  cash,  or  will  sell 
separately.  Mr.  Lambert,  Harvey.  Illi¬ 
nois  Tribune.  Area  (2ode  312  EDison 
3-0564. 


TWO  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  MA¬ 
CHINES  with  Mobr  Lino  Saws,  Solid 
30  em  Liners,  Elect  metal  pots,  air 
blowers.  Three  90  channel  magazines. 
The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co. — 2nd 
&  Virginia  Ave.,  S.E.  Washington, 
D.C.  20003.  Purchasing  Dept  Phone 
Lincoln  3-5000  Ext  234. 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER  —  four 
magazines,  lens  turrets  for  6  through 
36  |>oints,  twenty-one  fonts,  seventeen 
extra  magazines,  two  magazine  racks, 
as  well  as  film  magazines  and  spare 
imrts.  “as  is,  where  is”  for  $21,500.00. 
Bo.x  466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles —$84.60  to  $97.60.  fob 
Elkin  Write  for  literature  L.  &  B.. 
SALES  COMPANY.  111-113  W  Market 
St.,  Elkin,  North  Carolina  Phone 
835-1513. 


Material  for  Sale 


FOR  SALE:  4-Pocket  McCain  E-19 
High  Speed  signature  feeder,  with  me¬ 
chanical  and  vacuum  openers.  Vacuum 
and  pressure  pumps  with  motors.  Mc¬ 
Cain  stuffer  delivery.  In  excellent  wm 
dition.  Can  be  seen  anytime.  Priceo 


for  quick  sale. 

THE  CAI.L  &  POST 
1949  E.  105  St., 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 


RECORDAK  FILM  READER,  model  C. 
Excellent  condition.  $600.  Contact: 
Executive  Office»  Aabury  Park  Prew, 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAP&TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14"  dia  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUI’F  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  FIs. 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  PRESSES 
223/4-  Cut-off 
in  daily  use 
FOR  SALE 
IMMEDIATELY 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 


Available  for  removal  during  month 
of  November. 

4-unIt  double  folder 
web  fed  four  page 
wide  press. 

Roller  bearings.  Press  built  in  1934. 
Excellent  condition. 

GOOD  PRICE. 

Also 

Two  3-unit  presses 
with  double  folders, 
web  fed,  four  page  wide. 

Built  in  1924. 

CAN  BE  CONVERTED  TO 
ONE  LEVEL  OPERATION. 
Amazingly  good  price. 

A.C.  drives,  rollers,  spare  parts, 
color  fountains  with  each  press. 
Call  or  write: 

Frank  Daniels 
General  Manager 

The  News  and  Observer 
Publishing  Co. 

Box  191,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Area  Code  919,  TEmple  2-4411 


GOSS  two-unit  32  page  press  No.  1308. 
Sheet  cut  22%",  complete  with  twin 
formers  and  folders,  end  roll  feed.  Also 
Goss  heavy  duty  Cat.  45W  mat  roller, 
Sta-Hi  master  mat  former  K-6-41,  Hoe 
metal  furnace,  both  curved  and  flat 
casters,  turtles  and  stereotype  chases. 
Price  sharply  re<luce<l  for  a  quick  cash 
package  deal.  Building  in  Chicago 
must  be  vacated. 


TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  INC. 
3312  N,  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

49  page  capacity,  1  color  cylinder.  Floor 
level  operation  with  end-roll  stands. 
Initial  installation  6  units  January 
1961.  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder  in¬ 
stalled  late  1956.  Maximum  speed  40,- 
090  IPH.  GE  press  controls.  100  hp 
motor.  22%"  cut-off.  Available  Fall, 
1964.  If  interested  contact  Harold 
Schlotthauer,  The  Times,  San  Mateo, 
California. 


GOSS  Suburban  Webb  Offset  News¬ 
paper  Press.  4-units;  16  pages;  Folder 
in  center.  In  excellent  condition. 
Samples  of  work  on  request.  Can  be 
seen  anytime. 

THE  CALL  &  POST 
1949  E.  106  St., 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

garter.  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Oimbinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  ail  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call;  CE  6-8841 


HOE  PRESS 
Length  paper  pages,  22%" 

2  Units,  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Folder 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Editor  &  ihiblisher. 


duplex  TUBLTLAR  UNITS  —  Two 
units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
werse  for  color,  both  with  thrust 
Mjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
arms  and  cat  walks  included — all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24- 
gye  press.  Midway  Press.  11973  Rivera 
"d.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 


These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or  ' 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


24-PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
2  to  1  Model,  Serial  #  T  433,  Mfg.  1928 


New  8-page  deck  and  new  fully  auto¬ 
matic  C-H  Drive  added  in  1956. 


Reversing  Couple — Balloon  Former 


Stereotype  Equipment  Includes: 

3500#  Duplex  Furnace.  Electric  Heat, 
Pump  and  SiKiut  Vacuum  casting  box 
(1950),  finishing  machine,  centrifugal 
scorcher,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router.  Sta-Hi  Mat  Former.  Mat  Roller 
Optional. 


This  equipment  available  April  1964. 


Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 

DECATUR  DAILY 

Decatur,  Alabama 


MUST  HAVE  ROOM!  Our  AB  Duplex 
reduced  to  $4,000  for  immediate  sale: 
8-pages,  prints  two  ways,  half  and 
quarter  fold.  Appraised  at  $5,900.  Has 
$1,000  color  deck  and  $400  two-roll 
attachment,  complete  set  rubber  rollers, 
extra  set  form  rollers  never  on  press, 
20-page  chases,  one  double  truck  ^ase, 
clamps,  etc.,  other  extras.  On  main 
floor — easy  to  move.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Phone  Area  Code  605,  962-6271, 
or  write:  Brookings  Register,  Brook¬ 
ings,  South  Dakota. 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4  superspeed  units  with  color  hump, 
double  folder  23,'(,"  cutoff,  end  roll 
paiier  brackets,  A.C.  motors. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave,  NY.,  N.Y.  10017 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  12-page,  2  to  1 
model.  No,  140,  with  half  and  quarter 
page  folder,  color  register.  Must  vacate 
building.  Easy  to  dismantle  and  re¬ 
move.  Crating  furnished.  Mat  roller 
and  stereo  included.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Don’t  pass  up  this  dandy  press. 
All  for  $25,000.  The  BH  Dorado  Times, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


PRESS  BARGAIN 

32-PAGE  GOSS  single-width  #1041 
with  2  Capco  portable  fountains  an: 
Hess  &  Barker  quarter  folder.  Idea 
for  publication  and  circular  printinj 
as  well  as  small  daily  production.  $12, 
500.  Times  Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J 


duplex  MODEL  A,  #15.30,  continu¬ 
ously  under  Goss  maintenance  contract, 
excellent  condition.  18  chases  plus  dcm- 
ble  truck,  rubber  form  toilers.  See 
in  operation  daily  until  change  to  offset 
Nov.  1.  Franklin  Yates,  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


2  GOSS  UNITS 

Each  with  color  cylinder,  23^*  cut-off: 
also  regular  units. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  Model  "B”  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  press.  Excellent  condition.  $5,200. 
Gazette  Publishing,  Winchester,  Indi¬ 
ana. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


Wanted  to  Buy 


16-Page  Goss  Deck-A-Tube 
16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2  to  1  Tubular  i 
12-Page  Duplex  Tubular 
10/20-Page  Goss  Straightline  with  color 
deck  21 V6"  cut-off 
Duplex  &  Goss  flat  bed  presses 
4-Unit  Vanguard  Offset  press 
2-Unit  Thatcher  Offset  press 
Mat  rollers — light — medium — heavy 
Pony  autoplate  22%"  cut-off 
Pony  autoplate  23 ■ft"  cut-off 
Autoplate  chases  23ft' 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 


8  GOSS  UNITS 

Arch  Tyi>e  Units,  2  double  folders. 
22^4^  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  hum))8.  6  sets  of  anprle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels.  Cline 
tensions.  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now!  Locate<l  Pasadena.  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"AVu'i/>a/'ir  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


2-Ludlows— gas  and  electric  pots  22’i 
ems  water-cooled 

2  Cabinets  Mats  (send  for  mat  list) 
Mo<lel  8  Linotyi*  Electric  Pot 
Hammond  Glider  Saw 
Hammond  Ben  Franklin  Saw 
Vandercook  full-page  Proof  Press 

WANTED : 

Tyi)e  Cabinets  —  Proof  Presses  —  Mat 
Rollers  —  all  types  of  comi>osing  room 
e<iuipment 

.VPE.K  rUlNTIXG  M.tCHlXERY  CO.,  IXC. 
210  Elizat>eth  Street 
New  York-12,  N.Y. 
worth  6-0070 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  and  %  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive — complete  stereo 
— available  now! 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  PRESS 

Length  paper  page,  23-9/16" 
4  Units,  2  pages  wide 
64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Spot  color 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE,  16  page.  an<l 
%  folder,  color  fountain,  50  H.P. 
motor,  all  controls,  hoist,  spare  30 
H.P  motor  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
now.  The  Record,  3317  San  Jose  Ave, 
Daly  City,  California 


TWO-UNIT,  36"  VANGUARD  Offset 
Web  Press.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  running.  Benson  Ptg.  Co.,  Box 
142,  Channelview,  Tex. 


Stereotype 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  23ft"  cut-off. 
ft"  thick  plates  Now  available.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Almost  new  wood  Autopony-Autoplate 
Stereotype  plate  casting  machine — 
22%"  Cut-Off.  Available  November. 
Casts  2%  plates  per  minute.  Only  four 
years  old.  Being  sold  due  to  change  in 
cut-off.  Only  $20,000.  As  is.  Where  is. 
Call  or  write:  Frank  Daniels,  General 
Manager,  The  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Box  191,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Area  Code  919.  TEmple  2-4411. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


16  PAGE  SEMI-LTNIT  HOB  or  Goss 
22%"  cut-off.  Need  an  add’l.  unit.  Write 
Publisher,  Contra  Costa  Times.  P.O. 
Box  937.  Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  equipment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


2  CAPCO  PORTABLE  INK  FOL'XTAIXS 
1  left-handed ;  1  right-handed. 
News,  P.  O.  Drawer  1.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  neeileii  to  help 
high-quality  magazine  double  its  present¬ 
ly  modest  circulation  in  the  next  two 
years.  Neeil  a  creative,  res|>onsible  man 
with  exiierience  in  fulfillment,  cir¬ 
culation  -  promotion  anil  advertising. 
Pleasant,  small-town  location.  State 
age.  eiiucation.  experience  and  salary 
expectations.  Box  474,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFICT:  MANAGER-ACCpUNTANT 
Exjierienceil  accountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  management  capabilities  neeiled 
for  aggressive  ilaily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  with  growing  70-M  publica¬ 
tion.  Gooil  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Bo.x 
462.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
WANTED  FOR 

Hayward  Review,  Hayward.  Calif. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  young  man, 
25  to  35,  with  newspaper  space  sales 
exiierience. 

College  background  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  succe^  a  requisite. 

WRITE  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL, 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS, 
Detroit.  Michigan  48231.  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  experience. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  16.000  DAILY. 
Minimum  3-5  years’  experience.  Good 
on  layout  and  copy.  Join  young,  con¬ 
genial,  creative  staff  on  a  newspaper 
that’s  the  linage  leader  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  group  in  North  Central  Illinois. 
Salary  and  commission.  Send  resume 
to:  L.  A.  Lesniak,  Daily  News-Tribune, 
LaSalle,  Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  college- 
trained  or  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  North  Dakota’s  liveliest,  fastest 
growing,  oil-booming  city  where  pleas¬ 
ant.  friendly  living  adds  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  working  on  a  progressive  daily 
newspaper.  Good  salary  and  bonuses. 
References,  full  background.  Write 
Walter  Wick,  Williston  Daily  Herald, 
Williston.  North  Dakota. 


TOP-QUALITY  FIVE-FIGURE  Display 
Salesman  to  call  on  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  new  prospects  in  combined 
territory  of  Mich.,  northern  Ind.,  and 
northern  Ohio.  Call  on  Publishers  and 
School  Officials  plus  sell  space  for  a 
variety  of  dailies.  Send  resume  and 
salary  needs  to  Box  422,  Bklltor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUTHFUL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
strong  on  layout  as  well  as  sales  for 
5-M  daily,  ^e  year  experience  suffi¬ 
cient.  Pleasant  community.  liberal 
fringe  benefits,  Paul  Stanfield,  Daily 
Reporter,  Spencer,  Iowa. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Adrertisinp  ! 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  o-ilay  | 
Miilwest  daily.  opiM>rtunity  aind  | 

chance  for  advancement  for  capable.  ’ 
UKirressive  |)eison.  Permanent,  ('.rliw- 
init  community  with  iileal  livinK  ciin-  ; 
ditions.  Write  William  Rurfeindt.  Daily  ! 
Sentinel,  Wocalstock.  Illinois.  j 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  | 

$175  per  week  +  bonus!  i 

.  .  .  Krowinit  coastal  Calif,  semi-weekly. 
Ad  staff  of  4.  Vacation  community.  | 
No  co.Tipetition  Want  man  who  is  now  , 
;idv.  m>tr.  or  assistant  on  BIG  sj^la-  1 
urban  weekly  or  semi,  an«l  knows  ftHsl. 
Lifetime  opi«>rtunity.  Write  all.  K.  ; 
Volz.  O'jai  Valley  News.  Ojai.  Calif.  ; 

ADVERTISING  SALES  Opisartunity ! 
One  of  New  EnKland's  leading  dailies  | 
has  an  o|>eninsr  on  Retail  ^taff  for  > 
yountt  man  with  Retail.  Classified-  i 
Display,  or  National  deiiartment  ex-  ; 
Iierience.  Must  h.ave  proven  sales 
record,  copy  and  layout  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  paid  hos¬ 
pital  |)lan.  i>ension  idan.  other  Iiene- 
fits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  4."i2, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Are  YOU  an  exjierienced  an<l  capable  I 
salesman-wlitor  of  entertainment  ami  , 
restaurant-rruide  panes?  We  nee<l  an 
enter|>risinK  and  :imbitious  commi-sion  | 
man  to  tafi  a  lucrative  source  of  tre-  ! 
mendous  potential.  San  Francisco  Bay  '• 
Area.  .Semi  complete  resume  and  photo-  ' 
frraph  tx»  Box  4x4.  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

PRODUCER!  Are  you  the  man  or 
woman  to  join  a  staff  of  six  jinKhicers. 
Servi<-e  esHblished  accounts  and  sell. 
Copy  and  layout.  V’niversity  Com¬ 
munity.  Resume  includinn  referent-es.  , 
exirerience  jmd  salary  to  L.  V.  Hadley  > 
Daily  Pnrjrress.  Charlottesville,  Vir-  i 
ninia. 


CAPIT.VL  CITY  A.M.  needs  neneral  as- 
sifrnment  reporter  with  at  least  3  years’  j 
solid  experience.  The  man  we  want  is 
bristht,  with  ab  lity  to  meet  hinh  stand-  | 
ards  for  reporting,  writing.  Box  385,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DBSKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen-  | 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi-  j 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing,  Excellent  i 
benefits.  Box  222,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  | 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  Sanitary  En¬ 
gineering  Publication  located  in  N.Y.C. 
^x  380.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  top  14,000  upstate  Illinois  daily. 
Phone  or  write:  James  Fender,  Re¬ 
publican-Times,  Ottawa,  III. 

TOP  REPORTER  for  city  hall  and  ' 
I>oIitics.  Must  have  at  least  five  years  ! 
experience,  preferably  on  small  daily.  | 
Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  James 
A.  Hodges.  City  ^itor.  The  Daily 
Advance,  Lynchburg.  Va. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  company  ' 
publication.  Must  be  able  to  research, 
then  use  imagination  to  produce  an  in¬ 
teresting  story.  Help  develop  eye¬ 
catching  layouts,  write  news  releases 
editors  like.  Minimum:  one-year  ex¬ 
perience  or  will  consider  recent  J- 
School  grad.  Starting  salary  commen-  I 
surate  with  experience:  liberal  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  Publications  Editor, 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Bxchangre,  Inc., 
Terrace  Hill.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

COPY  EDITOR— Pleasant  20,000  daily 
in  zone  5  has  opening  for  ambitious  ' 
c<vy  editor  with  some  experience  Box 
425,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EDUCATIONAL  WRITER 
Major  midwestem  university  has  unique  I 
opening  for  qualified  writer  or  editor  | 
who  desires  to  make  a  significant  con-  i 
tribution  to  adult  education.  Must  ' 
have  flare  for  developing  educational  I 
materials  and  methods  that  will  chal¬ 
lenge  adult  students.  Excellent  work-  | 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  Starting  i 
salary  $6,000  to  $8,000.  Advanced  de¬ 
gree  desirable.  Background  in  teach¬ 
ing,  social  sciences,  or  business  ad-  | 
ministration  helpful  Write  Box  440, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EDITORIAL  PAGEl — Fourth  staff  mem-  | 
ber  for  Midwest  morning-evening-Sun- 
day.  Duties  include:  layout,  makeup,  | 
copyediting,  editorials.  Should  have  re-  i 
porting-desk  experience,  ability  and  de¬ 
sire  to  write  editorials  and  analytical  I 
articles.  Prefer  applicants  from  Zones 
5.  6.  7.  8.  Full  background  and  salary  1 
needs  first  letter.  Box  435,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  or  desk  I 
man.  Apply  to:  Managing  Editor,  Ga-  I 
zette.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  I 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  and  i 
writer.  Roswell  (N.M  )  Daily  Record  | 
— city  of  45,000.  Contact:  lyitor.  j 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  OPENING  on  i 
6.000  cir.  daily  in  mfg.  resort,  trade 
center  10.000.  Five  persons  on  news  | 
staff  .  Require  J-School  and/or  experi-  | 
ence.  Evening  News.  Cadillac,  Mich.  j 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPOR’TER  for  su¬ 
perior  industrial  papers  and  fine  com-  I 
munity  weekly.  Opportunity  for  young 
man  who  knows  and  likes  pictures  and  I 
writing.  M.  D.  Coe,  Bassett  Printing  | 
Corp.,  Bassett,  Va.  I 

REPORTER.  Young  girl  or  man  to 
handle  city  beat.  Ibccellent  opportunity 
on  small,  energetic  daily.  Good  wage. 
John  Hippie,  Daily  Capital  Journal. 
Pierre,  S.  D. 

REPORTER  for  afternoon  Penna.  daily 
50,000  circulation.  Two  years  or  more  I 
experienced  desired.  Challenging  op-  i 
portunity  with  growing  organization,  j 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  455,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  important  town  bent 
with  barge  Southern  New  England  daily  ' 
th.at  intensively  covers  its  circulation 
area.  Good  pay,  benefits,  for  newsman 
with  6  month’s  to  2  years’  experience. 
Stepping-stone  to  top  beat.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Box  450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  expe¬ 
rienced.  Apply:  Editor,  Valley  Morn-  I 
ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 

SPORTSWRITER :  young  but  experi-  | 
enced  and  interested  in  all  phases  of 
operation,  for  zone  5  A.M.  strong  on 
local  coverage.  Good  spot  to  move  up. 
Box  445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MEN.  WOMEN,  to  staff  new 
Northern  Ohio  bureau.  Must  be  willing 
to  operate  independently,  dig  for  news, 
features  and  pictures.  Sandusky  (Ohio 
Register. 

ALERT.  EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  j 
City  Editor.  Handle  4  reporters,  edit  ! 
copy,  write  heads.  References,  ext>eri-  | 
ence  with  dates.  me<lical.  salary.  Dan  I 
L.  Beel>e.  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury.  ' 

COPY  EDITOR  wanted  by  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  If  you  are  an  ambitious 
young  man  with  metrojmlitan  experi¬ 
ence  who  is  good  at  writing  headlines 
and  reading  copy  and  is  willing  to 
have  a  tryout  to  prove  it  to  the  Post’s 
e<litors.  write:  L.  B.  Rock.  Jr..  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  who  use<l  to  be  a  copy 
e<litor  himself,  at  1515  L  St..  N.W., 
W.ashington-5.  D.C. 

DYNAMIC  .50.000  DAILY  with  dif¬ 
ference.  purpose,  professional  direction 
has  immediate  oi>ening  for  good  re- 
jiorter  ambitious  for  atlvancement  and 
growth.  Top  pay,  benefits — ideal  sub¬ 
urban  area  -zone  2.  Box  496,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  to  heaii  staff  of 
3  weeklies.  Nash  Newspaiiers.  Somer¬ 
ville.  N.J. 

FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
reiKirter.  Send  references,  salary  re- 
quire<l  first  letter.  Box  485,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  -  EDmyRIAL  WRITER. 
Live,  mature  man  of  ideas  who  re- 
siamds  to  challenge  of  hanl-hitting 
e<litorial  page;  on  Republican  side; 
well-grounded  penetrating  writer:  plus 
some  news  work,  features.  Write  full 
particulars:  E<litor,  Janesville  (Wise.) 
Gazette. 


EXPANDING  —  Southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  daily  has  new  office  —  neetls  i 
new  reiKJrters  by  Nov.  15  to  help  com¬ 
plete  expansion  program.  State  salary, 
experience:  send  samples.  Write  Bo.x 
468.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Go(sl  at  rewrite  with  copy  desk  and 
makeup  exi)erience,  for  large  Chicago 
Community  newspai>er  group.  Op|K>r- 
tunity  for  advancement  and  earnings. 
Benefits  and  profit  sharing  plan.  Send 
resume  and  salary  <lesire<l  to  George 
Hill,  E«litor,  The  Peacock  Newspaiters, 
2319-31  N.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago, 
III.  60647. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
a  ilegree  in  Journalism  or  English  to 
write  for  and  assist  in  etiiting  a  news¬ 
paper  for  an  U|)state  N.Y.  firm.  Must 
have  creative  writing  ability.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photograiihy  helpful.  Minimum 
salary  $5,6oo.  Box  465,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED.  Thriving  South 
Alabama  daily.  Must  lie  ex|ierience<l, 
comjietent,  sol)er  an<l  steady.  Bo.x  458,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER  Young  man  with  degree  ! 
or  some  exiierience.  25,000  <laily  and 
Sunilay.  Montana  Standard.  Butte. 
Contact:  Walter  L.  Nelson. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOtiRAPHER  with 
flair  for  feature  writing  wanted  by 
Illinois  6-tlay  i>er  week  newspaper.  1 
Want  man  with  some  exiierience;  will  1 
consider  recent  college  grailuate.  Send  I 
complete  resume  with  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Box  405.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

R  EPO  RTER-PHOTOGR  A  PH  ER  wanted 
for  Maryland  daily.  Bright  opportunity  ] 
foi  right  man.  Send  complete  resume  | 
to:  Personnel  Dir.,  The  Morning  j 

Herald,  Hagerstown,  Mil. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
Midwest  daily.  Will  consider  lieginner 
with  some  exiierience.  Ideal  oppor-  | 
tunity.  Write  William  Burfeimlt,  Daily  , 
Sentinel,  Woodstock.  Illinois. 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  re- 
(luires  reiiorter-photographer.  Young, 
iinmarrieil  and  with  some  solid  practi¬ 
cal  exiierience.  Car  necessary.  State 
salary  ilesired,  send  resume  to  Box 
490,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  W'ANTED  to  write 
sparkling  factual  copy;  keep  cliches  to 
a  minimum.  Zone  5  college  city  of 
alsiut  20,000.  Box  460,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  10,000  Zone  5 
daily.  Camera  experience,  feature 
writing  necessary.  Good  opiiortunity. 
lienefits  for  man  with  experience 
and/or  college  training.  Send  resume 
with  salary  expected  to:  Box  494, 
EVlitor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  for  afternoon  county 
seat  daily.  Must  handle  camera  and 
direct  stringers  in  40.000  area  county. 
Ohioan  preferred.  Excellent  insurance 
plan  providecl.  Box  480,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UNDER W'ORKED ?  OVERPAID?  Lib¬ 
eral  Ohio  daily  Democratically  offers 
to  change  all  that.  We  nee<l  newsmen 
baxlly  for  general  assignment,  some 
sports.  Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 

WANT  TO  GET  AHEAD  AND  STEP 
UP?  Expanding  afternoon  daily  in 
Pacific  Northwest  needs  staff  reporter 
with  exiierience  and  ambition.  Give 
age.  family  obligations,  exiierience, 
references  and  send  photo  if  you  have 
one.  This  job  is  good  enough  that  we 
will  pay  your  moving  exiiense  if  you 
are  selecteil.  W'rite  air-mail  to  P.  O. 
Box  692.  Pasco,  Washington. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY!  City  Editor 
for  small  Kansas  daily.  Can  use  exper¬ 
ienced  man  —  beginning  Journalism 
graduate — or  man  with  sports  experi¬ 
ence  who  wants  to  move  up.  Apply: 
Manager.  Russell  Daily  News,  Russell, 
Kansas. 


Mechanical 


FX>REMAN  for  4-unit  Vanguard. 
Forty-hour  week,  open  shop.  Two  year 
old  paper.  Must  be  take-charge  man. 
Write:  Manager,  The  Sun  Pub.  (ki.j 
P.  O.  Box  20,000,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR-MACHIN^ 
for  25.000  daily.  Progressive  small  city 
near  resorts.  Good  pay  and  all  liene- 
fits.  Write  B<ix  482.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

PR0DUCTI0^4  MANAGER,  medium- 
size  daily,  zone  1.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hot  tyiie.  taiie  and  cold  type 
processes.  Please  send  resume  of  ex¬ 
iierience.  Box  475,  Eklitor  &  F’ublisher. 

TT.'i  (Vl’E/RATOR,  morning  newspaper. 
20,000,  University  town,  heart  of  rec¬ 
reational  area.  Plea.se  state  lines  per 
hour  an<l  references.  Box  470.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  CH.MN, 
nationally-recogniz«l  for  emphasis  on 
photojournalism,  has  opening  for  staff 
photographer  exiierienced  in  small 
camera  o|ieration.  Prefer  young  man 
with  newspaper  background.  Car 
necessary.  Young,  award-winning  staff: 
vigorous,  imaginative  editorial  policy; 
many  company  lienefits.  Send  full 
resume  to;  Harry  H.  Ciimeron,  Chief 
Photographer.  Piuldock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights.  Illinois. 

Promotion 

COPYWRITER  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  ability  to  write  bright 
and  lively  copy  for  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  metropolitan  area 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Box  335,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

WEST  COAST  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
public  information  writer.  Journalism 
degree,  science  background  required. 
Recent  graduate  preferred.  $562  month. 
Send  examples  of  work  U.  S.  Citizen. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer.  Box 
396,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER- 
Attractive  position  with  vast  potential 
for  a  capable  young  writer  and  pub¬ 
licist.  with  a  spirit  of  dedication  to 
public  service:  some  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  background  invaluable  but  not 
essential.  A  challenging  opisirtunity 
that  re<iuirea  diversified  writing  skills 
and  capacity  for  detailed  follow- 
through.  Write,  outling  exiierience, 
background  anil  salary  required.  Los 
.Angeles  area.  Box  477,  Eklitcir  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

P.R.  S'FAFF  WRITER  (Zone  5)  — 
College  graduate  with  1  to  4  years’ 
newspaiier  experience — feature  writing, 
business,  financial,  and/or  building 
news  helpful.  Good  opportunity  with 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  478, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  N.Y.C.  PR  AGENCY  offers 
brilliant  opiiortunity  to  reporter  with 
housing  or  real  estate  background. 
State  salary  reiiuireil.  Box  464,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I  Special  Edition  Salesmen 

WANTED :  A  first-class  siiecial  eiiition 
salesman  to  work  on  "Chesaiieake  Bay 
Tunnel  Eklition” — five  months  work. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Income 
should  lie  from  $200  to  $400  per  week. 
Work  to  lie  for  Norfolk’s  largest  daily 
newspaper.  Write : 

C.  L  LEACH  ..  „ 
1218  Westmoreland  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


TR.4UE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
ESw  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  28,  1963 
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SltU3tions  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  I 


SUCCESSFUL  46-year-old  daily  pub¬ 
lisher  looking  for  larger  field.  Would 
consider  out-right  purchase  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock,  or  management  with 
purchase  option.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  372,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

SUCCESSFUL  ADMINISTRATOR— 14 
years’  diversified  experience  in  printing 
field.  Same  firm  9  years.  Skilled  in 
all  phases  newspaper  production,  meth¬ 
od  development,  employee-customer-  I 
labor  relations.  Seeking  challenging  I 
position  with  growth  potential.  Flxcel-  |  ' 
lent  references.  Family  man,  age  40. 
Box  433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISiHER  who  has  just  sold  his 
interest  in  successful  group  of  ABC 
weeklies,  now  available  for  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  zone  2.  "Know-how”  acquired 
the  hard  way  through  30  years  of 
“doing”  includes  front  office  and  back 
shop  skills.  Box  469,  Fxlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
20  years’  experience;  desires  editorial 
cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 
Box  148,  Fiditor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 

aRCULATlON  MAN.  14  years’  back¬ 
ground,  wants  Assistant,  County  or 
Motor  Route  Manager’s  job  on  smaller 
paper.  Know  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Forty-four  years  old.  City  Manager 
21,000  now.  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

aRCULATlON  MANAGER  available 
for  non-metro.  All  angle  experience — 

J small,  medium  and  metro;  ABC.,  boy 
^experience,  promotion.  Permanent,  con¬ 
genial.  profitable  future  prime  requisite. 
Top  references.  Presently  metro  assist¬ 
ant.  Reasonable  notice.  Box  366.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  | 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIFffJCE 
in  building  circulation  through  Carrier 
and  Dealer  training.  Know  ABC  & 
VAC.  Administration  and  accounting 
background.  Write  Box  413,  Fiditor  & 
Publisher  for  details. 

QUALIFIED  Circulation  Director, 
ready  to  move.  Builder  of  circulation. 
Young,  aggressive,  community  leader ; 

26  years’  know-how,  including  Little 
Merchant,  management,  ABC  and  book¬ 
keeping.  Family  man,  44,  ready  to  go. 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  441,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

TRAVELING  REPRESENTATIVE  or 
Assistant  Manager.  Good  circulation 
background  Home  Delivery,  Agencies 
and  Motor  Routes.  Aggressive,  good 
promoter  and  AAA  references.  Prefer 
tones  2-3-4.  Telephone  Code  304-327- 
8694  or  write  Box  448,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

S  aRCULATOR.  experienced  small  and 
”  Metropolitan  MFI&S — ^Traveling  Rei)- 
reaentative.  City  Manager,  Country 
'  Manager,  Branch  Manager — desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  zones  3  or  4.  Top 
references.  Box  483,  FIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

young,  AMBITIOUS  Circulation  Man 
seeks  job  with  a  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  FMve  years’  experience  on  large 
metropolitan.  Know  Little  Merchant 
Plan  and  Carrier  Promotion.  Reloca¬ 
tion  no  object.  Write  Box  471,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

YOU’VE  RBIAD  THEM  ALL— now  send 
a  letter  for  a  complete  resume  from  a 
circulation  manager  with  19  years’  ex- 
;  ^|I*rience  all  phases,  who  wants  your 
available  iiosition.  Box  473,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

(^SSIFIEI)  MANAGER,  exijerienced 
all  phases,  desires  a  challenge.  Proven 
j*'®t*«»ful  record.  Excellent  references. 

,  Box  463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  ' 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  (33)  10  i 

years’  combine*!  medium  and  metro 
management  exiierience.  Very  success-  ] 
ful  sales  and  management  career.  | 
Proven  ability  to  train  anti  develop  i 
top  producing  staff.  Prefer  position 
with  aggressive,  growing  non-metro 
liaiier.  E.xcellent  references.  Box  487, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents  |  ; 

RE:  ’’CORRESPONDENT  STOCK-  i 

HOLM,  Woman  Writer,  etc.  .  .  .”  | 
readers  who  have  received  no  reply  { 
from  box  holder  139 — ad  of  July  27th 
through  August  27th — are  requested  to 
write  again  due  to  mail  theft  in  box- 
holders  postal  district  Aug.  20th;  re¬ 
plies  may  have  been  stolen.  Box  139, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

METRO  STAFF  WRITER-PHOTOG 
Seeks  major  free  lance  assignments  |  1 
anywhere  Pacific  Northwest.  Lively  i 
features  from  cheesecake  to  economics. 
Seventeen  years’  experience;  fully  | 
equipped.  Box  397,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

B.\PERIENCEI)  NEWSMAN  offers  | 
services  as  full  or  part-time  corre-  i 
spondent  for  your  newspaiier  or  puli-  | 
lication  in  Mexico.  Guaranteed  ac-  | 
curate,  well-informed,  imiiortant  news 
stories.  Write;  Apartado  Postal  133(14, 
Mexico  1  D.F'.,  Mexico. 

Display  Advertising  j 

EXPERIENCED.  YOUNG  Display  Man 
(31).  Proven  producer — strong  on  ideas, 
copy  and  layout.  Executive  ability. 
8-1 6M  plus.  Zone  5.  Box  329,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

MATURE-AGGRESSIVE 
Presently  employed  on  far  west  daily. 
Seeks  California  coastal  daily  after 
November  15  or  before  January  15. 
Write  Box  408,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  with  15  years  in 
dailies.  General  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Know  all  phases  offset.  "Top 
record,  references.  BJ  degree.  Level- 
headetl  business  sense  and  professional 
integrity  an  asset.  Siiecial  interest  in 
eventual  ownership,  Bo.x  476,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ...  Op¬ 
portunity — that’s  all  I  ask!  Ten  years’ 
experience  on  .30,000  -4-  daily.  Age  34. 
family  man.  Strong  on  layouts  and 
promotion.  Prefer  North  or  West.  Box 
486,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SALES¬ 
MAN.  FIxperienced  local,  national  ac¬ 
counts,  layouts  and  makeup.  F'amily 
man,  ambitious.  Early  50's.  Box  491, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SEVEN  YEARS’  DISPLAY-CLASSI- 
F^IED.  Sales,  promotion,  exceptional 
layouts.  Age  26,  married.  Start  now 
3125.00.  Prefer  zone  7.  Call  or  write: 
Ronald  L.  Everly,  ,348  Pearl  St., 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  37,  small-town 
New  England  daily  with  standards — 
family  man — ready  to  move  up  in  press 
world.  Newsman  for  11  years.  Box  407, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

RECFINT  GRAD,  M.A.  (Soviet  Affairs 
concentrate)  with  4  years’  editorial, 
reportorial  experience  on  dailies,  maga¬ 
zines,  seeks  writing  job  with  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Available  now.  Box 
1966,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WRITFIR  TRAINF7E  position  sought  by 
serious  young  man.  College  education. 
References.  Personable— reliable.  Pre¬ 
fers  Zones  8,  7,  Box  402,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

VERSA’nLE,  CAREER-MINDED  GAL 
police  reporter,  3%  years’  experience 
on  weekly  editing,  writing  copy  -|-  all 
phases  newspaiier  background  —  city, 
state,  politics  (or  police)  reporting  on 
special  assignments  preferred,  in 
Queens,  Long  Island,  Manhattan  or 
Brookisrn.  Newspaper  career  above  all. 
Box  392,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CX)PY  EDITOR,  fully  experienced,  com¬ 
petent  veteran  for  wire,  slot  or  rim — 
or  take  charge  city  staff.  Eknployed 
50,000  daily,  but  movable  with  good  | 
offer.  Box  432,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  ^ 

SCIEa^CE  AND  MEDICAL  WRITER  ! 
seeks  position  with  newspaper,  maga-  I 
zine  or  ’TV.  Eight  years’  experience  i 
Box  454,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SEA-LOVING  SCIEa^CB  WRITER, 
skilled  in  features,  profiles,  wants  to 
move  West.  Elxcellent  professional,  ' 
personal  references.  Age  43,  small  fam¬ 
ily.  Box  427,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  make  nationally- 
recognized  editorialist,  news  executive 
available  thousands  less  than  former 
salary.  Can  enliven,  build  staff  and 
prestige  paper  50.00(1-75,0(10  class, 
preferably  South  or  West.  Box  489, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CRACK  METRO  SPORTS  COPY- 
READER,  makeup  man,  seeks  similar 
s|iot  with  chance  to  write  same.  Good 
writer.  Prefer  zone  5.  Box  493,  Fxlitor 
&  Publisher.  , 

HEAVILY  EXPFJRIENCED  NEWS¬ 
MAN  all  phases  foreign  domestic  local 
editing  and  reporting.  Now  in  high 
position  on  a  leading  daily,  but  seeks 
broader  resiKinsibility  and  greater  use 
of  abilities.  Box  492,  Fxlitor  Sc  Pul>- 
lisher. 

JOURNALIST-FIDITOR,  .39.  seeks  over¬ 
seas  (losition  in  newspaper,  magazine 
or  allie<l  field.  Presently  employe*!  in 
newspaper  editor’s  (Kisition.  E.xjieri- 
enced  in  free  lance  magazine  writing  j 
an<l  photography.  Box  472,  Fxlitor  &  j 
Publisher.  j 

YOUNG  (27),  CREATIVE  (novel.  1 
short  stories  published)  EDITOR  of 
20-M  big-city  weekly  wants  N.Y.C. 
job.  Daily.  Agency.  Magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  getting  excellent  iiay  for 
I  6(l-hour  week,  but  am  tired  of  the 
Midwest!  BA.  Box  324.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDI28T,  42. 
four  languages,  seeks  secure  staff  job 
abroad.  Versjitile.  Bo.x  479.  EJditor  & 
Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  FOREMANSHIP 
WANTED.  Age  38.  Nineteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  press-stereo-color.  Excellent 
background.  Box  387,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  for  re¬ 
location  as  Mechanical  Superintendent, 
All-round  knowledge  with  specialization 
in  Hot  and  Cdld  'Type  composition. 
Town  of  20  to  60M  population  pre- 
ferreil.  Box  426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDEJNT  with 
Hot  and  Cold  Type  daily  experience. 
'TTS.  Union  or  open.  Box  429,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

’ITS  OPERATOR— Twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  b<x>k  and  newspaper  work. 
Want  2  or  3  days  a  week.  N.Y.C.  or 
within  commuting  distance.  Box  446, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED.  CUMPETENT.  SOBER. 
Single  ad  man,  makeup,  wants  change 
j  to  Pennsylvania  or  zone  2  <laily.  Ready 
in  October.  Box  377,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

ME(7HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Comijosing  Room  Foreman  on  daily 
1.5-40M.  Su|)ervisory  exi>erience  large 
and  small  dailies.  B.A.  degree.  Union. 
I  Age  41.  Resume  on  re<iue8t.  Prefer 


Northwestern 
Sc  Publisher. 


Suites.  Box  481,  Editor 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address . 


Classification . 
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□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  R»l»ert  BroMii 

Photogs  and  Military 


era  refuses  to  surrender  the  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment,  he  will  be 
escorted  out  of  the  area,  and 
turned  over  to  the  civil  police. 
The  civil  police  will  be  requested 
to  hold  the  individual  and  his 
equipment  for  suspected  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act.  The  FBI  will  be  notified 


World’s  Fair 
Supplement 
In  4  Cities 


Following  another  in  a  long 
line  of  incidents  in  which  news¬ 
paper  photographers  were  either 
mistreated  or  had  their  film 
confiscated  at  the  scene  of  a 
military  air  crash  in  a  non¬ 
military  area  the  U.  S.  Army 
issued  an  order  to  all  commands 
(E&P,  Sept.  21,  page  41)  stat¬ 
ing  that  outside  of  military  in¬ 
stallations: 

“Military  authorities  will  not 
prohibit  or  prevent  the  taking 
of  photographs  or  making  of 
other  forms  of  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  military  personnel, 
equipment  or  material  if  no 
classified  defense  information  or 
material  is  exposed  to  view.” 

That  last  phrase  is  the 
clincher  because  every  military 
officer  likes  to  think  he  is  guard¬ 
ing  military  secrets  and  when 
civilian  police  are  asked  to  help 
they  have  no  way  of  making  a 
judgment.  They  just  do  as  they 
are  told. 

Army  Regulation  360-5,  para¬ 
graph  25  reads: 

“Control  of  Photography  or 
Sketches  Made  By  Civilians  Out¬ 
side  Military  Installations  With¬ 
in  United  States  and  Its  Terri¬ 
tories.  a.  Outside  military  in¬ 
stallations  within  the  U.  S.  and 
its  territories,  military  authori¬ 
ties  will  not  prohibit  or  prevent 
the  taking  of  photographs  or 
making  of  other  forms  of 
graphic  representation  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  equipment,  or 
material  if  no  classified  defense 
information  or  material  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  view. 

“b.  If  classified  material  is 
exposed,  such  material  will  be 
covered  or  removed  and  consent 
granted  to  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  or  the  making  of  other 
forms  of  graphic  representation 
by  those  desiring  to  do  so.  If 
classified  defense  information  or 
material  is  present  and  cannot 
be  removed  or  covered,  those  de¬ 
siring  to  take  photographs  or 
make  other  graphical  represen¬ 
tations  will  be  advised  that  to 
do  so  without  permission  of  ap¬ 
propriate  military  authority 
could  be  in  violation  of  law  (act 
of  25  June  1948,  62  Stat.  737, 
18  U.S.C.  795,  797).  Difficulties 
in  this  connection  usually  arise 
during  transport  when  normal 
precautions  are  upset  by  acci¬ 
dents  or  other  transportation 
mishaps. 

“c.  If,  after  notification  as  in 
b  above,  those  desiring  to  take 
such  photographs  insist,  the 
militarj'  authority  concerned 
will — 
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“(1)  Recjuest  that  the  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  or  plate  or 
other  product  be  surrendered. 

“(2)  Advise  those  concerned 
that  willfully  failing  to  sur¬ 
render  same  could  be  a  felony 
under  the  provision  of  title  18, 
section  793  (e),  U.S.C.  (62  Stat. 
736,  as  amended),  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  10  years  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

“(3)  In  the  event  of  failure 
to  deliver  the  negativ'e,  plate,  or 
product,  those  concerned  will  be 
requested  to  remain  at  the  scene 
until  the  arrival  of  local  peace 
officers  or  FBI  representative. 
The  officer  or  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  will  immediate¬ 
ly  solicit  the  aid  of  local  peace 
officers  in  detaining  the  violator 
and  promptly  report  the  facts 
to  his  commanding  officer  w’ho 
will,  by  the  fastest  available 
means  notify  the  nearest  field 
office  of  the  FBI  for  investiga¬ 
tion  as  a  posible  violation  of  the 
statute  reference  in  (2)  abov’e. 
When  it  is  impractical  to  re¬ 
quest  FBI  assistance  through 
the  commanding  officer,  the  mili¬ 
tary  authority  present  at  the 
scene  may  report  the  violation 
direct  to  the  FBI  field  office,  and 
subsequently  notify  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  action 
taken. 

“(4)  In  the  event  the  person 
concerned  refuses  to  surrender 
the  negative,  plate,  or  product 
relating  to  the  national  defense 
and/or  refuses  to  remain  until 
the  arrival  of  local  peace  officers 
or  the  FBI  representative,  the 
person  may  be  phyaxeally  re¬ 
strained  until  either  the  local 
peace  officers  or  the  FBI  rep¬ 
resentative  arrive  on  the  scene. 
(Italics  ours — Ed.)  Care  must 
be  exercised  to  insure  that  only 
the  amount  of  physical  force 
absolutely  essential  to  restrain 
the  violator  is  used. 

“d.  It  is  emphasized  that  per¬ 
sonnel  concerned  must  deter¬ 
mine  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
each  case  whether  classified 
equipment  or  material  is  ex¬ 
posed.  Speed  in  making  these 
determinations  will  effect  the 
greatest  possible  safeguarding 
of  defense  information  while,  at 
the  same  time,  meeting  the  needs 
of  public  information  media.” 

«  *  * 

Air  Force  regrulation  190-10 
as  amended  by  the  Inspector 
General’s  brief  of  March  2, 
1962,  reads  just  about  the  same 
and  says: 

“If  the  person  wdth  the  cam¬ 


immediately.” 

What  it  all  boils  dowm  to  is 
that  any  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  who  takes  a  picture  of  a 
military  air  crash  in  a  civilian 
area  is  in  danger  of  being 
charged  wdth  violating  the  In¬ 
ternal  Security  Act.  His  appre¬ 
hension,  detention,  arrest,  etc., 
will  depend  completely  upon  the 
decision  or  whim  of  any  officer 
or  non-commissioned  officer  w’ho 
may  be  in  charge  and  w'ho  may 
not  have  the  faintest  idea 
whether  the  equipment  in  his 
plane  is  a  military  secret. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  ought  to  go  be¬ 
yond  their  bland  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  public  information 
media  and  educate  all  military 
personnel  on  the  subject.  News¬ 
paper  photographers  have  had 
difficulties  mainly  w'hen  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  wasn’t  sure  of  the 
regulations,  or  misused  them, 
and  asked  local  police  who  were 
obliged  to  help  because  they 
didn’t  know  any  better. 

An  Army  major  made  this 
comment  after  the  last  incident 
involving  a  helicopter  crash 
w’here  no  secret  material  was 
present: 

“The  pilot  wanted  to  preclude 
any  unfavorable  comment  so  far 
as  his  navigation  was  concerned. 
Some  of  the  articles  I  have 
read  in  the  papers  are  pretty 
far  out  in  left  field.  Sometimes 
you  people  w’rite  anything.” 

• 

Ad  Manager  Named 

John  W.  Merrill  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner.  He  had  been  serving 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello. 


Four  Sunday  newspapers 
within  a  250-mile  radius  of  New 
York  will  publish  a  rotogravure 
World’s  Fair  Supplement  with 
a  circulation  of  2,100,000. 

The  participating  newspapers 
are  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Boston 
Herald,  Washington  Post,  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  supplement  will  be  iden¬ 
tical  in  all  four  markets  as  to 
editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent. 

Fred  Stapleford,  business 
manager  of  the  Inquirer,  cred¬ 
ited  George  Akerson,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  for  the  idea  of  the 
combined  supplement. 

Young  and  Rubicam,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
had  released  figures  estimating 
that  75%  of  the  attendance  at 
the  Fair  will  come  from  a  250- 
mile  radius  of  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  own  supplement. 

The  Sunday  editors  of  the 
four  participating  new.spapers 
have  agreed  to  w'ork  toward  a 
common  editorial  product.  Arch 
Luther,  editor  of  the  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  Magazine,  Today,  is  co¬ 
ordinator  pending  the  selection 
of  an  editor. 

A  minimum  of  96  pages  is  the 
goal,  according  to  Charles 
Schaub,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Inquirer. 

The  other  ad  managers  guid¬ 
ing  the  supplement  are  Paul 
Roberts,  Boston  Herald-Travel¬ 
er;  Russ  Baker,  Washington 
Post;  and  Carl  W.  H.  Ganz, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Selling  efforts  are  being  co¬ 
ordinated  by  James  W.  Sykes, 
of  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co., 
320  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

"Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


^Excellent  mail  puller T  ■ 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

AreaCode312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dille,  Pres. 
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tf)c  STAR  AutoSetfer  Saretg  Kit 


uAuicalltf^^  ™PE- 
locates  trouble 


-in  event  of  linecasting  machine  malfunctien! 


The  fast,  flexible  Star  AutoSetter,  already 
the  leader  in  its  field,  can  now  be  equipped 
with  a  companion  electronic  trouble-shoot¬ 
ing  brain,  the  AutoSetter  Safety  Kit. 

The  AutoSetter  Safety  Kit  will  not  only 
stop  the  tape  but  the  visual  display  will 
also  indicate  electronically  on  a  lighted 
panel  the  exact  source  of  the  trouble. 
For  instance,  a  distributor  stop  causes  the 


AutoSetter  Safety  to  read  “DIST.  STOP”. 
Other  safety  points  include  Feeder,  As¬ 
sembler,  Galley,  Matrix  Release*  and  No 
Slug  Cast*. 

This  exclusive  Star  AutoSetter  Safety  Kit 
is  optional  equipment  which  can  help  in  in¬ 
creasing  tape  production  by  elimination  of 
non-productive  time  loss.  (Also  available 
for  mechanical,  tape-operating  unit.) 

’with  transistorized  Mat  Detector 


STAR  PARTS.  iNC. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


BRANCH;  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  AGENCIES:  CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 

STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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they  know  about  women— 


THE  WOMEN'S  TEAM  at  The  Washington  Daily  News:  The  quarterback  (standing  center)  is  Gloria  Ohiiger, 
Women’s  Editor.  She  is  supported  by  Nina  Hyde  (left),  Fashion  Editor;  Stanlee  Miller  (right),  Society  Editor; 
and  (seated  front)  Helen  Colson,  Food  Editor. 

Gloria  Ohiiger  of  The  Washington  Daily  News 


The  women  of  Washington.  Who  are  they?  What  are  they? 

They’re  a  cross-section  of  the  world  — from  every  country, 
every  state. 

They’re  career  girls,  homemakers,  wives  of  \TPs.  They're  an 
exciting  challenge  to  the  women’s  department  at  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News. 

To  Society  Editor  Stanlee  Miller  they  are  a  glamorous  part  of 
state  visits,  embassy  receptions,  weddings,  and  Washington’s 
glittering  entertainment  whirl— other  times  a  block  party  in 
Georgetown,  an  art  exhibit,  a  children's  picnic. 

To  Fashion  Editor  Nina  Hyde  they  are  .style-.setters,  trend- 


.setters,  the  latest  in  fashion.  For  them  her  “Wonderful  World 
of  Women’’  .section,  published  each  Wednesday  in  The  News,  is 
"must’’  reading.  It  is  laced  with  designs  from  the  fashion 
hou.ses  of  New  York  and  Paris,  contains  sound  advice,  shows 
what  is  locally  available. 

To  Food  Editor  Helen  CoLson  the  women  of  Washington  are 
the  ta.ste  buds  of  .simple  Midwest  fare,  the  exotic  temptations 
of  the  Orient,  the  rich  flavor  of  French  cuisine.  She  gives  them 
the  variety  necessary  to  match  their  palates  and  their  purses. 

Who  edits  this  array  of  talent?  The  guiding  voice,  the  decid¬ 
ing  voice?  The  women’s  editor,  Gloria  Ohiiger. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  tllBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRE:!;  • 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  TOST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN  JL  URNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


....  330  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Ci  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Oetroif  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dalles 


